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CHAPTER I. 





“ONE NEVER KNOWS.” 


CHAPTER L 


Tue very efficient orchestra of the Hilarity 
Theatre was playing the audience out with the 
most popular air of the popular burlesque that 
had just registered its one hundredth night, 

In the foyer had collected a group of the 
Jeunesse doree, and from this arose a little hum of 
conversation unusually animated in its character. 
A trace of complacence was visible in all; even 
Dick Conway’s “Why yes, yes,” resembling the 
chirp of an excited sparrow. 

“Here’s Nash at last,” said somebody, “Jove, 
look at his shirt-front,—a poulter-pigeon’s a fool 
to him.” 
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“Got cause to swell, Bevan,” responded 
Ferrers of the Blues. “Joyce Merrion’s success 
means pots of money for him. And with a voice 
like hers, the thing’s good for another hundred 
nights at least.” 

“Oh, topical songs will soon reduce it to a 
music-hall howl,” remarked Lord Alton, who from 
his determination to view every prospect through 
blue glasses had gained the nickname.of the 
“Croaker.” Considering his pessimism, it was 
surprising what attraction he found in the com- 
panionship of those whose sole aim was to spin 
along the railroad of hfe without the break. 

“If her voice should go to rags her beauty is 
bound to draw,” Ferrers replied; “and if that 
vanishes she can fall back upon her talent.” 

“H’m, from ‘principal boy’ to——-er—Lady 
Macbeth, if that’s what you're inferring, is rather 
a long jump. And it would be a pity for her to 
risk injuring her pretty legs; or to drape ’em 
either, eh, Forrester?” said Lord Alton. 

The man addressed had hitherto taken no 
part in the discussion. As Alton spoke, he turned 
his handsome face towards him, and answered 
slowly in singularly musical tones: 
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“On the contrary, I think it a pity that such 
a woman as Joyce Merrion should be in burlesque 
at all.” 

“Wasted ability?” inquired Bevan. 

“No, her ability does not rise beyond a 
melodious voice, and a figure, and good looks.” 

“Then I don’t follow you.” 

But Captain Hugh Forrester was spared the 
necessity of explaining what he had meant, by 
the arrival of Nash. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the impressario, re- 
sponding to congratulations effusively, and swell- 
ing to an extent that caused Bevan to regard him 
with anxiety, “little Joyce has been immense, im- 
mense!” 

“Rejoice, ’m sure!” from Conway. 

“<Immense,’ upon my soul, It’s an ill wind 
that blows no one any good! When Le Blanc 
sent yesterday morning a cool intimation that she 
had sprained her ankle, and should be laid up 
for weeks, I tore my hair—never had such a Sun- 
day in my life! For minus the star and with the 
understudy just gone out in the provincial crowd, 
it looked uncommonly like shutting up the shop. 
Thanks to Captain Forrester however”—he laid 


~~ 
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his hand on that gentleman’s shoulder with 
a gesture that belonged to the days when he 
weighed three stones less, and had played in 
light-comedy—“thanks to my fmend here, I have 
not only avoided the shutters, but I have reaped 
a decided benefit from the accident. You have, 
Captain Forrester, my sincerest gratitude, but— 
ha, ‘Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks.’ 
The fair Joyce owes you a debt too.” 

“Nonsense,” said Forrester; and then seeing 
the surprise on the faces around him he added: 
“I suggested casually that Miss Merrion played 
the page with great intelligence, and—” 

“And it caused me to put her through her 
paces, and to discover in the process an am- 
bitious girl who had studied three quarters of the 
score without my knowledge.” 

“Shall we see her to-night?” asked Bevan. 
“Won’t she stretch a point on such an occasion, 
and sip your festive Heidsieck, Nash?” 

“Neither to-night nor any other,” answered the 
manager a trifle shortly. “Come, gentlemen, I 
daresay the ladies are waiting us!” 

He preceded the party, through the now 
dimly-lighted corridors, across the stage; and 
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thence led the way into his sanctum, where 
supper was already served. 

As they opened the door they were greeted 
by affected screams from two young ladies, with 
hair of sunflower hue arranged 4 la haystack, 
who were caught in the respective acts of pur- 
loining a plover’s egg, and of standing on a chair, 
while an empty wine-glass was flourished overhead. 

“Your health, me dears,” exclaimed the latter 
culprit, springing to the ground, “an’ sure it’s 
about toime ye came, or that locust of a Fanny 
Hillier would have left ye nothing of your ‘na- 
tives’ but the shells. Who is going to look after 
me? Don’t ye all spake at once.” 

“Are we waiting for anyone?” quietly asked 
a dark-eyed girl of Jewish type, turning to Cap- 
tain Forrester, near whom she stood. Kitty 
O’Brian caught the question, and her shrill voice 
rose again: 

“If you’re waiting for the star of the evening 
to come in, governor, it’s a tonic I'll be wanting 
to give me strength to support the strain on me 
nervous system!” 

The immediate entrance of two men, however, 
and the diversion they created, silenced her. 
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They were old Colonel Clelland, and Lord Sidney 
le Brun, and Forrester pointed them out to the 
Jewish girl. 

“Yes, I know them both,” she said, “by sight; 
I think Nash might have spared us old Clelland 
too. I don’t go in for the squeamish, but I do 
draw the line at some of the stories he has the 
impudence to tell.” 

Her companion shrugged his shoulders, think- 
ing that if Miss Levey drew a line anywhere, it 
might include the managerial suppers. He was 
in the mood when a man views this kind of 
thing with wondering disgust—a shade the stronger 
for the knowledge that it amused him last night, 
and will probably amuse him again to-morrow. 

“How d’ee do, little girl?” chirped Conway, 
joining them. “There’s your favourite just come 
in; shall I bring him over to you? I know you 
love Clelland—‘dote on the military’ in general, 
and Clelland in particular. May I attend to your 
wants?” 

“I’m in charge already,” said Miss Levey, 
rising, and moving towards the table, where the 
guests with much merriment were taking their 
seats, “Will you sit between me and Kitty 
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O’Bnan, Captain Forrester? Then she may not 
notice I’m so near.” 

“Aren’t you good friends?” he asked in- 
differently. 

“Oh, yes, [’m her self-appointed bear-leader; 
only you see Kitty don’t take kindly to the 
snaffle, much less to the curb; and it’s the curb 
I’m guessing she will want this evening.” 

Hugh Forrester stared at the attractive and 
somewhat sullen face, and momentarily con- 
gratulated himself that she had chosen him. 

“Curious girl,” he thought, “apparently at war 
with herself and everybody else, too. I’m rather 
glad of it: won’t expect me to get up a flirtation, 
as the majonty of them would!” 

Then amid the popping of corks and the 
clatter of cutlery, he remarked presently: 

“I’m afraid you find me dull?” 

“I was hoping to enjoy my supper, and I can 
assure you I am doing so,” she returned. “Will 
you change my glass with Kitty’s?” 

“But you’ve watered yours?” 

“That’s the idea!” 

A shout of laughter, and a storm of applause 
from the opposite end, proclaimed the perpetra- 
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tion of an anecdote. Colonel Clelland was the 
narrator. His eyes rolled, and his countenance 
was crimson. He leant back shaking with 
laughter, as the comicality of the incident he 
had described presumably recurred to him in 
all its force. “A fact,” he gasped, “a fact, upon 
‘my honour!” 

“Hark at him, Leah,” whispered Kitty, bend- 
ing forward. “Did you ever know such a nice 
old grandpapa? ’Pon my word, I can’t stand it 
in a man as old as that. If his tales of himself 
are really true, women have got a queer taste, 
haven’t they?” 

“What possessed Nash to ask him?” 

“It’s an open secret that Nash draws on him 
pretty heavily,” said Forrester, lighting a cigarette. 
“Miss Merrion doesn’t show up at these affairs, 
eh? But I suppose now she has made a hit her 
success will change all that?” | 

“T don’t think it will. Merrion’s as straight 
as a die, and as—Listen!” she broke off im- 
patiently. “Really somebody ought to stop 
him!” 

Her dark eyes flashed angrily, and her whole 
expression was one of imperious disdain. She 
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half rose, and then threw herself back quickly 
in her chair. Forrester gazed at her with a 
surprise he took no pains to conceal: and no- 
ticing it she said in a tone of sullen de- 
fiance: 

“Yes, Pm a burlesque-lady, but I think it 
beastly for all that.” 

“Hush, Leah,” exclaimed Kitty excitedly, “do 
let us hear! He’s ‘winded’ himself over anony- 
mities, and now he’s giving the profession a 
chance. As the children say, ye’re getting ‘warm,’ 
me foine fellow: ye’ll land yourself in deep water 
if your blear old optics fail to see who’ S present 
and who isn’t.” 

“Nash is looking as black as a thunder-cloud,” 
observed Forrester. 

“See! Watch Lord Sidney, he’ll have a fit,” 
cried Kitty, craning her neck to hear the better. 
“Who’s the victim this toime, I wonder!” 

There was a sudden lull; then: 

“And who do you think she was?” the 
Colonel could be heard demanding with an 
unctuous chuckle. 

Nobody answered, though to the minds of 
several a name had been suggested. A name 


‘* One never knows.” f. 2 
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which some eagerly hoped would prove the 
right one, while a few dreaded its disclosure, lest 
a grain of truth in the recital might render it 
difficult of refutation. 

The old roué glanced about him with a look 
of keen enjoyment at the silence he had enforced; 
his dim eyes twinkled with triumph. 

“None other than your modest violet at the 
Hilarity, Miss Joyce Merrion! What do you think 
of that? Now hiding under hedgerows, now, 
no—. Eh, well, what is it?” 

It happened that his wandering gaze had 
encountered Forrester’s and it was Forrester who 
answered him. 

“You ask us what we think,” he said slowly 
and distinctly; “I can only speak for myself: 
personally I think you are a har. If—I say 
“if’—-your story is true, you are a cad to give 
the woman away over a supper-table. If it is 
false then you are a blackguard to injure an in- 
nocent woman who is at your mercy in her 
absence.” 

“She is not defenceless!” exclaimed Nash, 
springing to his feet, and sending a glass spinning 
as his hand struck the mahogany. ‘J not only 
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think, but I say, that it is an infernal calumny; 
and who can speak it with more authority? An 
actress may deceive her family, but she would 
find it mighty hard to take in her manager. Miss 
Merrion has been a member of my company for 
over two years; I know what I am talking about. 
I would no more credit an imputation on her 
character than I would believe a slander against 
my sisters. It is doubtless true that she has a 
host of admirers, but she is an honest girl and a 
lady, and whoever speaks lightly of her lies in 
his throat.” 

The Colonel rose unsteadily. 

“You—forget yourself—been grossly insulted,” 
he mumbled. “I shall not remain. No gentle- 
man!” and puffing and wheezing he made for 
the door which someone opened. 

The lessee resumed his seat, wondering if his 
chivalry was going to affect him financially on 
the morrow, or if Clelland when sober would 
apologize. A little restraint fell upon all, and it 
was not without a sense of relief that the party 
broke up soon afterwards. 

“By Jove,” said Jack Bevan, as he with 


Forrester and Lord Sidney stood looking for a 
2% 
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cab, “Nash pitched it pretty strong, didn’t he. 
‘She is not defenceless, and he les in his 
throat’? It only wanted the lime-light to be 
complete.” 

Neither of the others smiled, but Forrester 
said: 

“It’s to be hoped he’s got a balance at his 
bank. Clelland will call in his money to a six- 
pence, I should think. Ah, here you are, Bevan! 
Well, good night to you—good night, Lord 
Sidney.” 

“If you’re walking Piccadilly-wards Pll walk 
with you,” responded Le Brun; “we can both pick 
up hansoms further on.” 

Though not very intimate they proceeded 
vivaciously enough, the thoughts of both reverting 
to the subject of the fracas, and their tongues 
running smoothly. Le Brun’s denunciation of 
Clelland’s conduct was so emphatic that the 
Captain said half-jestingly: 

“You are not in love with her, by any 
chance?” 

“I have been in love with her for two years, 
Forrester.” : 

“And Miss Merrion?” 
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“I suppose she knows,—women always know, 
but—” 

“But what?” 

“Well, you see, Nash was night; she is as 
honest as the day, and so—” 

“I understand. Who is she; any idea?” 

“Indirectly I have known her all my hfe. Her 
father was a farmer—gentleman farmer—a tenant 
on the paters place in Yorkshire. Every year 
when I went down to Calthorpe I used to see 
her; she was a quaint-looking child, and she 
grew into a beautiful girl, Something made 
me miss the usual visit one summer, and the 
next, I found her gone. Her father had come a 
cropper somehow, died insolvent; her home was 
broken up, and she and her mother had vanished, 
no one knew where. Absolutely penniless, there 
seemed but one opening possible for her: a life 
spent as a nursery governess. I made inquiries; 
searched the lists of half the agencies; really 
tried hard to find them; but without result. Don’t 
mistake me; I had no feeling stronger than pity 
at that stage—I was sorry for the daughter, and 
sorry for the mother too. I wanted to help them. 
—Got a light? This thing’s out!—Where was 
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I? Oh yes! One night when I had quite given 
up the hope, and I must confess forgotten all 
about them, I saw an oddly familiar face among 
a group of the Hilarity girls,—girls in the corners, 
you know, nice limbs, nothing to do. It haunted 
me all next day; I was sure I ought to be able 
to ‘place’ it, and I couldn’t! Well, that evening 
I did what I might have done the evening before: 
I looked at the end of the programme, and there 
among the peasants, courtiers, and the rest of 
them I read the name of ‘Joyce Merrion.’ I own 
it was a shock! Eventually I obtained the ad- 
dress, and—and I visit them now and then, for 
the sake of old times. They live in lodgings, 
and Mrs. Merrion is glad to see me.” 

“And Miss Merrion?” 

“T mean to marry her.” 

“Scot!” ejaculated Hugh. Like a good many 
other people in London he had understood that 
Le Brun was engaged to his cousin, Lady Rose. 

“And ... and don’t you think there are 
breakers ahead?” he remarked diffidently. “I 
mean—” 

“You mean my cousin? Oh, there is. no- 
thing . . . that is, it was a family arrangement; I 
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do not hold it binding,” he added with an airi- 
ness he was far from feeling, knowing full well 
his fancee was not the woman to brook bad treat- 
ment. “I am very fond of Joyce, and, after all, I 
can please myself.” 


“Family arrangements are sometimes deucedly 
unpleasant things to set aside,” said Hugh 
dubiously; “and, pardon me—we have got very 
confidential—I don’t think a mésalliance is ever 
very satisfactory in its results.” 


“Mésalliance?” exclaimed Lord Sidney. “There 
would be none! Hang it, Forrester, I’m not a 
Radical, or any damn foolishness of that sort, but 
birth is only an accident; one can’t get away from 
it! If I am the superior of Miss Merrion as regards 
my name, she is immeasurably above me in her 
record. I think she will give as much as I do, 
to say the least.” 


The other remained silent. He had always 
admired Joyce Merrion from across the footlights, 
and had found her interesting, insomuch as the 
reports he heard of her were subversive of his 
pre-conceived notions on the subject of burlesque- 
ladies in general. Now in the light of her pro- 
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spective dignity as the wife of Lord Sidney le 
Brun—presuming his lordship had sufficient firm- 
ness to fulfil his intention—she interested him still 
more. The avowal was stimulating in itself, and 
following the aspersion cast by Colonel Clelland 
not an hour ago, it was additionally piquant. 

“You don’t agree with me, I can see?” mur- 
mured Lord Sidney inquiringly; and Forrester 
mentally decided that his determination stood in 
need of support. The tone had suggested it, but 
the Captain was mistaken nevertheless. His com- 
panion had the concomitant of most weak natures: 
a proneness to attacks of obstinacy to which 
contradiction was an impetus. “You don’t agree 
with me,” he repeated, “and yet you were the 
first to take up her cudgels? I was grateful to 
you for that, Forrester, I was by gad! I thought 
it plucky: the man was old; if he had been young, 
half the fellows in the room would have had the 
courage.” 

He held out his hand, and the other took it. 

“You may be sure your confidence will be 
respected, Le Brun. I believe the lady is worthy 
of you, and if I’ve hesitated in my congratulations, 
it has been from the fear of complications, the 
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fear you might repent when it was too late to 
draw back.” 

“Come with me to-morrow to see her. Will 
your Come! If you knew that girl as I do, you 
would not only defy ‘complications,’ old chap; 
you would turn your back on the world to win 
her! What is it—chilly?” 

“Someone ‘walking over my grave’!—Does 
that idea emanate from Shakespeare or the 
scullery? Well, I shall be glad, I needn’t say. I 
should like to meet Miss Merrion very much.” 

A long time afterwards the words at which 
he had shuddered so suddenly recurred to Hugh’s 
mind with new significance. To-night however he 
was rather amused. 








CHAPTER I, 





CHAPTER I. 


THREE months had passed since Lord Sidney, 
under the combined influence of gratitude and 
champagne, had made a confidant of Hugh For- 
rester, and the Captain was making a call upon 
the Merrions alone. 

The apartment was a small, but fairly cosy, 
one in that quarter of the Marylebone Road 
which lends itself to the appellation of Regent’s 
Park. Curtains of light silk, and dark velvet, 
both of cheap quality, draped the windows. The 
walls were unlovely, but here and there a water- 
colour or an etching—the property of the lodgers 
—enlivened the depression of the paper. One or 
two bemuslined chairs, a piano, hired, but good, 
and a variety of photographs gave the room an 
air of home; a colossal basket of exotics imparted 
to it a suggestion of luxury. 

A little maid-servant entered with the tea- 
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equipage, which she placed by Mrs. Merrion’s 
side. That lady glanced at Hugh and her 
daughter a shade impatiently, and at last she 
said in an injured voice: 

“Well, you might come and make yourself 
useful, Joyce; that shopping has quite exhausted 
me.” 

“Why, mother, I thought you were half- 
asleep!” 

“No,” murmured Mrs. Merrion, “I was think- 
ing; I always am thinking!” she sighed, with an 
evident desire to be questioned. 

“If Captain Forrester doesn’t mind,” said the 
girl hesitatingly, “we will wait a few minutes. I 
fancy,—I expect—Lord Sidney spoke of calling 
to-day when we met him at Maple’s.” 

“Of course we will wait. Why didn’t you 
say so? It will be quite spoilt now!” Mrs. Mer- 
rion crossed her hands plaintively, and resigned 
herself to suffer. The widow had been deemed 
a beauty in her day, but her charms had been 
of the order not warranted to wear; a child-like 
expression, and flaxen hair, a rose-leaf skin,—the 
beauty that is exquisite at seventeen and pathetic 
at fifty. Her features now were marked with the 
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lines of fretfulness and discontent; her mouth 
continually drooped. She had troubles, but she 
derived a melancholy satisfaction from dilating 
on them. If she had not had troubles she would 
have been a wholly unhappy woman. 

Her daughter paused a moment in the fire- 
light—it was an afternoon in October—and then 
rejoined Forrester at the window. 

Men spoke of Joyce Merrion as “pretty,”’ and 
since her recent bound into public favour at the 
Hilarity, her photographs had been conspicuous 
in the shops. To some, however, and the man 
by her side was one of them, “pretty” was the 
last adjective by which to qualify her. 

She had a clear-cut face, full of graciousness 
and sympathy. Her eyes were of the brown 
that somebody has called “wine-coloured,” a term 
admirable if you know the shade, and descriptive 
of nothing if you do not. The brow was low, 
and the hair grew charmingly. When she laughed, 
you were gratified because her teeth were so 
white and regular. When she was grave, you 
liked to watch her, and held the gravity more 
becoming after all. 

Something like this thought was in Forrester’s 
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mind, as they stood together looking out into the 
street. Already he had regretted more than once 
his acceptance of Le Brun’s proposition to intro- 
duce him, but while he could resolve to cut the 
fascination over a pipe in his rooms, he found 
the acquaintance exceedingly pleasant to re- 
member in his stall. 

Forrester’s ideal wife was a woman with no 
decided views or strong emotions; a woman who 
had been bred in good society, and whose dis- 
position had been moulded by its regulations. 
He commended onginality, and was fond of 
talent, but thought both rather out of place “in 
a girl a fellow married.” One invited that kind 
of people to one’s “at homes,” if they were 
presentable, and one did not, unless one was a 
snob, imagine the honour to be one-sided. A 
burlesque-actress however was not included in 
his category of artists, and, even if it had been, 
he would have felt far from free to give rein to 
his admiration for Joyce Merrion, independently 
of Le Brun’s attachment. 

“T expect there will be a big house to-night 
to welcome you back after the vacation?” he 
remarked, breaking the silence. 
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“The booking is very good, I hear,” she an- 
swered, “but then it always is! That isnt . I 
have never seen the Hilarity empty.” 

“You are a great favourite all the same; you 
have done wonders in so short a time.” 

“Yes, I know it, and [’m glad to be popular 
for Mr. Nash’s sake; he has been such a true 
friend! I am glad for my own sake, too, of 
course. Among other things because I can choose 
my songs now, though I’m afraid they are the 
least bit in the world out of place. I am going 
to do Pinsuti’s ‘Last Watch’ to-night; it is splen- 
did.” 

“And will be splendidly done!” 

She made a gesture. 

“¥ don’t know. I am always nervous the first 
time. Wait awhile before you hear it, Captain 
Forrester; at any rate, don’t go to the theatre 
this evening.” 

“I have been all day anathematizing the en- 
gagements that will prevent me. To-night I shall 
be torn, not in halves, but in fractions.” 

“How odd it seems,” she observed, “that 
going from house to house as you men do! Is 
it amusing?” 


“* One never knows.” J. 3 
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“Not a scrap—any more. Only novelty’s 
amusing, and, excepting happiness, novelty’s the 
hardest thing in the world to find.” 

“Compromise, and ‘be content’!” she said 
lightly. 

“Are your”’ 

There was a sharp rat-tat of the knocker as 
he put the question, and he repeated it im- 
pulsively: | 

“Are you content, Miss Mernon?” 

She had taken a flower from the basket, 
and was fastening it at her waist. The basket 
had been a gift of Le Brun’s, as Forrester knew. 

He smiled. “I am answered,” he said; 
“well, I suppose it’s natural you should be!” 

But the smile was rather superficial, notwith- 
standing his ideal. He had a vague notion it 
behoved him to find the neutral-tinted woman as 
speedily as he could. He had more than a vague 
notion, too, that she would never make his pulses 
quicken with her perfections as Joyce had just 
done. 

“How are you, old fellow,” he said; “so you 
know your knock’s distinctive?” 

Lord Sidney’s personal appearance was not 
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remarkable. Certainly he was not handsome, as 
the other was, yet Mrs. Merrion’s empressement 
in receiving him formed a marked contrast to the 
luke-warm reception she had accorded the Cap- 
tain, Le Brun looked a gentleman, and nothing 
more. He was of medium height, but powerfully 
built; his jaw was massive, and the width be- 
tween the eyes considerable. A heavy dark 
moustache hid the surest indication to character; 
but on the whole his appearance was a pleasing 
one, and tallied well with his easy bearing. 


“You will join us at our unconventional 
dinner, my lord?” inquired the widow as the 
clock struck six, and Hugh rose to take his leave. 

“I shall be pleased. I say, Forrester, I 
know you are due at the Weyms’s; make my 
excuses, will you? Say I’ve—er—broken my 
leg.” 


“Certainly, if you will lie perdu for a couple 
of months to bear the statement out.—Enviable 
mother-in-law!” he added mentally, picking up 
his hat. 


That the other was prepared to endure her 
in that capacity, however, was manifested when 
3° 
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the informal meal was over. The girl returned 
to the sitting-room, and he followed her. 

“You haven’t forgotten your promise to let 
me speak to you alone,” he said; “thanks very 
much. I was afraid it might be difficult to 
work.” 

“Mother is lying down for half-an-hour be- 
fore we go to the theatre. She has a slight 
headache,” replied Miss Merrion, flushing faintly 
with the consciousness of what this “headache” 
really meant. 

“And I have you to myself! Do you know 
what I have waited to say, Joyce?” 

“Perhaps,” she murmured, “you had better 
not say it.” 

“I must, I can’t help myself, because”—he 
gave a gulp—“I love you, I want you for my 
wife! Joyce, tell me,—say that you care for me. 
My dear, you are all my world!” 

He had but little fear of rejection, but pas- 
sion supplied the ring to his voice that might 
have come of diffidence. He was going to marry 
her, and she was lovely, and there would be the 
devil to pay. A pleasurable excitement throbbed 
through him. 
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“You will say ‘yes,’ Joyce? My love will be 
enough to make the years before you happy? I'll 
give you everything you want. You shall never 
have a care.” 

For a moment some vague doubt held her 
suent; then she bowed her head. 

“It is more than enough, and—I think I love 
you.” 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
and echoed “think” reproachfully. 

“J think I must have loved you always. Even 
as a little girl at Calthorpe I used to long for 
your coming.” 

Nor was she saying anything she did not be- 
lieve. That “I think I love you” had been the 
natural expression of her mind. She did think 
so. Only we are all operated by mixed motives 
though we may see but one, and her suitor was 
Lord Sidney le Brun. 

He dismissed the matter of his tie to Lady 
Rose with careless words, and they talked of 
their future with her cheek resting against his. 
The interview she evidently expected him to have 
with his father was the only alloy to his ecstasic 
condition, though in the flush of his delight he 
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promised it should take place and even felt mo- 
mentarily he was able to defy the Duke’s dis- 
pleasure. 

“Joyce! Lord Sidney!” 

Mrs. Merrion’s face as she paused aghast on 
the threshold was an admirable study of maternal 
consternation, and suggested a capability on her 
part for her daughter’s vocation. 

The young man rose, and confronted his 
future connection with an uncertain smile, dashed 
slightly with a consciousness of the honour he 
was conferring. “Joyce has promised to be my 
wife, Mrs. Merrion. I hope you don’t object?” 
he said. 

“Oh, my lord! my dear child!” An ex- 
pression significant of amazement dawned upon 
her countenance, and faded before it could reach 
maturity. “The Duke, your father?” she gasped. 

“That will be all mght, Mrs. Merrion; don’t 
fear! Joyce and I are going to belong to each 
other for ever and ever, amen. I am not the 
elder son, you know.” 

The widow did know—much to ‘her regret. A. 
fact of which she was ignorant was that Le Brun 
entirely depended upon his father’s allowance. 
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“He will never consent, I feel it,” she said; 
“a burlesque-actress! Ah, if only my poor hus- 
band had lived, and we were still at Calthorpe; 
then it would be guste different.” 

“J am afraid the Duke of Barbellion would 
not be enchanted if we were at Calthorpe,” said 
Joyce. .“The difference in positions would not 
strike him as particularly great, mother!” 

“As soon as he knows you, everything else 
will follow,” cried her lover, persuading himself 
he thought so, and wishing the mamma had not 
come in to groan over him. 

“In my opinion he will never consent unless 
she leaves the stage immediately,” said Mrs. Mer- 
non; “and indeed that would be quite nght! 
It would be distressing that the future Lady 
Sidney le Brun should continue at the Hilarity 
another week.” 

“Mother!” cried Joyce, “I—I could not 
behave so badly to Nash, after his goodness to 
me; it would be shameful. And—and, oh, 
surely all this is premature. Let—Sidney (she 
blushed, and hung her head) let Sidney speak to 
the Duke; that is all we need think about now!” 

“Of course you will have your own way. You 
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always do, and experience has taught me how 
little my opinion is valued. Not but what you 
are right to remember our necessities, too, poor 
child. Without your wretched salary—” 

She stared at Le Brun fixedly, and her daugh- 
ter exclaimed with a shudder of embarrassment: 

“Oh, the clock, the hour; I shall be late! 
Mother, has she gone for the cab; where are my 
things?” 

The widow minced away, and the pair were 
alone once more. 

“Why aren’t you smoking?” asked the girl. 

“J had forgotten!” 

She laughed joyously. 

“And all for ’ickle me!” 

“Joyce?” 

“Mm?” 

“Are you going to kiss me before she comes 
back?” 

She went over to him, and put her hands 
upon his shoulders. “I love you,” she said. “I 
do; I am sure!” 

He murmured unintelligible rapture. 

“Are you going to the theatre to-night— 
Sidney?” 
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“Yes; I am going to curse the audience; 
every beast of a man that looks at you.” 

“Every cat, and dog, and little mouse, may 
look on Merrion, and so may you! Sidney, I 
should like to have played tragedy, instead of 
burlesque!” 

“My sweet, you shall never play anything 
again, excepting at amusing yourself, as long as 
you live!” | 

“And you are going to stay nght to the end?” 

“To the end of ‘The Last Watch,’—I can’t 
stop longer. There is a crush on at the gover- 
nor’, and if I’m not there it will annoy him.” 

A little frown puckered her forehead. 

“Darling!” he whispered. 

“You are quite nght,” she owned quickly, 
“we must be diplomatic now!—Sidney!” 

“Ves?” 

“That was a proof!” 

“What was a proof?” he asked. 

“Oh, you goose,” she exclaimed; “why, I am 
beginning to be exacting already!” 

“My child,” came the thin treble of the 
widow, “my child! The cab is at the door. You 
will never be ‘on’ in time!” 
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And he relinquished her. 


From romance in a lodging to fashion in 
Eaton Square was a sufficiently startling transition 
when Le Brun entered his father’s house some 
hours later. “Crush” had been the right word, 
and he found his way through the throng no 
easy one. To pause for greetings to this girl or 
that on the staircase, however, was well compared 
to being wedged between a crowd of chaperones, 
an impediment that occurred to him when he 
reached the ball-room, and which caused him a 
bad five minutes. 


It happened that in the spot in which he was 
wedged he stood immediately behind two old 
dowagers who were seasoning the insipidity of 
chaperonage with the salt of scandal. He was 
languidly admiring their verbal energy when his 
own name fell from one of them. The speaker 
was Lady Elstree he observed with a scowl. 


“,.. Yes, in a villa, I understand, in Regent’s 
Park. They were shopping together this very 
morning; I saw them in Maple’s myself. And 
Lady Rose was in another department! I thought 
there might be a rencontre.” 
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“He might have met the girl accidentally?” 
suggested the other. 

“My dear, it’s notorious! My maid’s brother 
is Colonel Clelland’s servant, and the Colonel is 
quite behind the scenes. Lord Sidney is per- 
fectly infatuated with the creature. At first she 
made a set at his brother, but Aldborough was 
too wary, and then she took what she could get.” 

“That won’t be much! He can’t give her 
many diamonds unless he counts on Lady Rose’s 
fortune to pay for them.” 

Lord Sidney strangled an oath during the 
laughter that followed this sally, and at the same 
moment somebody addressed him: 

“Hullo, Le Brun, my dear fellow, just got in?” 

“No,” he returned more distinctly than was 
required. “I’ve been blocked here for the last 
quarter of an hour, but upon my word the 
position of on-lookers is extremely edifying.” 

It was the only vengeance in his power. 

“Sidney, Rose has been asking for you,” ob- 
served his brother, joining them; “she is in the 
next room. Where have you been hiding yourself 
all the week?” 

“Not been hiding myself at all,” he said 
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briefly; and with murmur-excuses right and left 
he proceeded to pay his devoirs. 


The “old love” with regard to whom he had 
disregarded the advice contained in the familiar 
maxim was surrounded by a group of men who 
were either doing homage to her money or mak- 
ing compliments to their hostess; for since the 
decease of the Duchess some ten years since, 
the Duke of Barbellion had installed his niece 
and ward at the head of affairs. 


She was a woman of eight-and-twenty—her 
cousin’s senior—of striking appearance, though 
scarcely from beauty, albeit the pecuharity of face 
prevented her ever being considered plain. A 
society post, who “went in” for that kind of criti- 
cism, had asserted that one “admired her fearfully,” 
with a sensation akin to the feeling people expen- 
ence in contemplating a snake at the Zoo. He said 
he should always prefer to look at her behind a 
window. In other words she had eyes which 
might easily be called yellow, and shining in her 
pale face under heavily-marked brows their effect 
was exceedingly curious. Her mouth seemed 
simply two lines of vivid scarlet, and her hair, 
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black and lustrous, was confined on the crown of 
her head by a jewelled dagger. 

Women declared she owed nine-tenths of her 
fascinations to her milliner, but though she would 
certainly have looked anomalous in the “simple 
muslin” of a Family Herald heroine, this com- 
ment was a libel begotten of their jealousy of the 
milliner’s achievements. 

She. swept her lace and satin aside as Le Brun 
neared her, and he noticed with irritation the 
deftness with which the other men fell back for 
bim. . 

“It apppears to me,” she said when the last 
of the attendant knot had effaced himself, “that 
it is the height of absurdity to expect you to fulfil 
a promise either to me or anybody else, Sidney.” 

“I—, Believe me I am contrite in advance. 
What have I done?” 

“You know perfectly you were to have dined 
at the Weyms’s; and because it was a dinner en 
famille, and you were expected, Maud Weyms 
made a point of my being present. Captain For- 
rester bringing your excuses was most incon- 
siderate to everybody.” 

“What did he say?” 
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“Really, Sidney! Have you forgotten your 
own explanations?” 

“No, I was merely curious about his re- 
liability in conveying them.” 

The woman bit her lip. Of late it had 
dawned upon her how slight was the hold she 
had upon her fance’s affections; indeed she had, 
recently conjectured if the semi-formal under- 
standing would prove sufficiently strong to bind 
him to her after all. Selfish and pertinacious, 
she was yet deserving of sympathy, for she was — 
more passionately fond of him than she could 
show, and, like queen in Browning’s poem, burnt 
under her cold exterior to be crushed like a kitchen- 
maid in his caresses. She changed her tone. 

“I kept three dances for you, and they are 
all gone,” she said. 

“I am sorry, Rose.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“I looked in at the Hilarity, for one thing, 
and the time passed quickly.” He felt like a 
fool for not thinking of something better. She 
refrained however from manifesting the stab it 
had inflicted to learn her society was of less ac- 
count to him than a theatre. 
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“That’s this new girl, isn’t it: Joyce Merrion? 
Is she really so pretty?” 

“People say so.” 

“And in your opinion?” 

“Ah, here you are, Rose,” exclaimed Ald- 
borough; “De Folke has just come in! Really, 
Sidney, you are an awful bear. You arrive 
abominably late; vex the governor; miss your 
valses with Rose, and then monopolize her to the 
exclusion of the guests.” 

“Don’t scold him,” said Lady Rose “quickly. 
“He shall cry ‘peccavi’ another time!” 

“Thanks,” said the delinquent; “if you will 
be at home—or rather not ‘at home’—to-morrow 
afternoon I will come round then. I have some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

His cousin did not blush as she smiled assent, 
but he felt the hand that still rested on his arm 
tremble slightly. 

“Whew!” he mused, “she thinks it’s our 
marriage I want to talk about—And unless I get 
her release I stand a small chance with the Duke.” 

“It strikes me you are treating Rose very 
badly, and are a confounded fool to your own 
interests,” remarked Aldborough a moment later. 
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“Can’t see any sense in the game you're play- 
ing, Sid!” : 

“Don’t badger me,” said his brother. “I wish 
I hadn’t come, upon my soul. First one of you, 
and then another—I know what I’m about, my 
dear fellow.” 

“Glad you do, for your own sake, but you’ve 
summed up Rose precious badly if you think 
she’s going to run in double harness with the 
Hilarity girl. That’s frank!” 

Sidney started with paling cheeks. 

“What the devil do you mean?” he muttered, 
“Miss Merrion is—” 

“Miss Merrion is a very charming woman, [ 
should say! And if I’m making any mistake 
about your acquaintance with her, you’ve only 
yourself to thank!” 

It was truth in a nutshell. Twice in one 
evening he had heard his motives misconstrued 
—the girl insulted who was to be his wife. “By 
heaven,’ he meditated, as he went down the 
steps and out into the moonlight, “I'll end this 
to-morrow once and for all.” He was in a frame 
of mind that would have found solace in ad- 
vertising the engagement in the Morning Post. 


CHAPTER IL 


ne never knows.” |, 





CHAPTER OL 


He took his breakfast moodily next morning. 
His muscular force was scarcely allied to con- 
stitutional strength, and the tension he was under- 
going made him feel hipped and weak. He had 
decided not to call upon Miss Merrion until the 
interview with his cousin was over, but he en- 
livened the tedium of delay by a little stroll 
through Bond Street, where he purchased an 
engaged-ring, and a wheelbarrow of basket-work 
filled with roses. He sent the flowers, and some 
bonbons from Charbonnel’s, to the lodging in 
Regent’s Park at once, and, proceeding to Picca- 
dilly, lunched at the club. 

He ordered a pint of champagne with the 
cutlet, and took some cognac with his coffee. The 
interview was not going to be a pleasant one, and 
It was as well to fortify himself, he felt. 

At three o’clock he hailed a hansom, and, 

4* 
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ried before Christmas comes. The Duke would 
be pleased; he is getting impatient about the 
matter. You have not treated me well for the 
last few months, Sidney, and I cannot go on ac- 
cepting the responsibility of delay for ever.” 
“No,” he said. “You have been very good; 
I haven’t deserved the consideration you have 
shown me. I...I shall doubtless deserve it 
less when I have told you the object of my visit.” 
She sat silently waiting for the blow to fall: 
only a faint compression of the lips betrayed her 
consciousness of its approach. “Your ‘visit,’” she 
echoed nervously, “‘visit’ is rather an odd term 
between you and me, isn’t it?” | 
“Rose,” he said, “I am... that is, of late 
I... it has seemed to me, I must confess, that 
the interference of our people between ourselves 
has been productive of very little good. We were 
always capital friends, you and I, and—if you 
look back you will see it—our friendship began 
to wane when they first persuaded us we wanted 
to be lovers. You do not care for me in that 
way, and—” 
“Do I not?” said his cousin. “Do you be- 
lieve it? Well, go on, and you—?” 
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“And I—. You are making my task horribly 
difficult! Rose, give me up; let me tell the Duke 
you give me up!—lIt will be better for us both. 
Will you do it?” 

“Why?” 

“Release me!” he begged, taking a step 
towards her. “You have always been generous 
to me,—be generous still. Let our engagement 
end.” 

“You have spoken very strangely,” she said 
after a long pause; “what is the meaning 
of it?” 

“The meaning is that I have no love to give 
you,—why do you make me say such things! I 
do not love you, and—I will be wholly frank—I 
love someone else.” | 

She had expected it, felt it m the air; but 
no presentiment could soften the stab it dealt 
her to hear. 

“Do I know her?” she asked in a voice over 
which she had lost control. 

“No; you would scarcely meet. But she is a 
lady in the highest sense of the word.” 

She gave a short laugh; it was an unpleasant 
laugh, for she was suffering. 
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“A lady ‘in the highest sense of the word’ 
always means a lady not in society, doesn’t it? 
Is she an actress?” 

“She is Miss Merrion, and she is a good girl,” 
he answered. 

“Joyce Merrion? Sidney!” 

It was admirably uttered, and he was a 
young man. For a moment the enormity of 
the step he proposed to take overwhelmed 
him. 

“You cannot judge her,” he said unsteadily; 
“her life is as blameless as your own.” 

“You seriously desire to marry her?” 

“Yes.” 

“My poor boy, Sidney, my child! Listen to 
reason—we were always ‘good: frends,’ as you 
say; listen to a little common-sense and be 
advised. Put my... my love for you out of 
the question; think only: here is a woman who 
values our name, who has my interest at heart!” 
She motioned him to a chair; hitherto he had 
been standing awkwardly. “Have you _ con- 
sidered what such a marriage means? Sup- 
posing even you are right, and there is indeed 
nothing against her, what can you look for in 
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the future? Her world is the stage; of ours she 
is entirely ignorant; when your infatuation has 
worn off, what will you have in common? How 
will you bear such an existence as that you will 
have brought upon yourself,—an existence with 
the playbills and the rouge-pot on the dinner- 
table. You will be bored to death; you will 
have no friends,—only a crowd of acquaintances 
who make love to your wife before your face, 
and call you a ‘muff’ behind your back.” 


“She will leave the stage,” he muttered. 


“An actress never leaves the stage. To be a 
bride is simply to play another ‘part’ to her, 
and she goes to the footlights from the honey- 
moon. She will rehearse comic songs on her 
Erard, and practise her dances in the drawing- 
room. The invitations you get will ostentatiously 
ignore her, and she will have her own houses 
where you are ashamed to be seen. Think, 
Sidney!” 

“I love her, I want to marry her,” he re- 
peated doggedly; “Rose, you will give me my 
freedom?” 


“Then one day, because these women’s wis- 
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dom never lasts, she will forfeit the position she 
has schemed so hard to win—” | 

“You are going too far! Rose, will you 
release me?” 

“No, I will not,” she said. “You want to 
commit social suicide, and I will not abet you in 
the attempt. You may reproach me, and mis- 
judge me, of course, but it is for your own sake 
I refuse; and some time or other you will | thank 
me, and be grateful.” 

“¥ have come to you,” said Le Brun in a 
passionate tremolo, “to tell you I don’t love you; 
to ask you to cancel our engagement. This is 
your reply?” 

“That is my reply, Sidney.” 

“Then by Heaven,” he exclaimed, “I wonder 
you aren’t ashamed. I wonder you dare to utter 
it. I wonder you haven’t more pride!” 

He sprang up from his seat, and strode over 
to the windows, drumming his fingers furiously 
against the glass. His cousin did not stir; only 
her face blanched to the thin lips themselves. 
She had lied, and she knew that she had lied, 
but she had swallowed her pride too often, in 
her weakness for this man, to be able to bear 
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his taunt on the score with equanimity. She is 
not the heroine of the history, because he did 
not love her. She is not lovable, because he did 
not love her. If he Aad loved her she would 
have been his slave, and might have been treated 
as the heroine too. From. which facts a moral 
might be adduced outside the narrative on “Our 
réles as they are affected by our neighbours,” 
only morals are such tedious things. 


He left her presently with a formal adieu, 
and she lay back with closed eyes through which 
the tears ran. Rather perhaps for herself than 
for him she cried, but then she had wanted them 
both to be one. 


She was interrupted presently by the entrance 
of the Duke, and she forced herself to greet him 
with a semblance of composure. 


The Duke of Barbellion was a tall spare man, 
addicted, as far as was compatible with the age, 
to the customs of the preceding generation. He 
always wore pleated shirt-fronts and a fob-chain. 
And though he did not carry a snuff-box, it was 
because snuff did not agree with him. 


“Sidney was here, I was told?” he said. 
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“He has been here, and left to keep an 
imaginary appointment,” answered his niece. 

“I sometimes think you are a shade unfair 
to Sidney, my dear. His conduct perhaps errs 
on the side of self-restraint, but we are not a 
demonstrative family. He is self-contained, like 
me. His devotion to you is—” 

“His ‘devotion’ was just pleading to be re- 
leased from the engagement. Oh, don’t try to 
deceive me, don’t pretend to be astonished. The 
whole world has seen he cares nothing for me; 
now he acknowledges it himself.” 


“Good—!” His Grace caught the name of 
the Deity in his throat, and sat staring at her in 
rigid consternation. “He wishes to be released?” 
he echoed blankly. “Is the boy a fool? Oh, 
you mistake, matrimony alarms him, he is young, 
and—”’ 

“Matrimony on the contrary attracts him,” 
said Lady Rose sharply. “He wants to marry 
a burlesque actress at the Hilarity.” 


Human nature is very beastly, and her misery 
found relief in its reflection. 


“Married?” gasped the Duke. 
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“He wants to make Miss Joyce Merron 
your daughter-in-law instead of me. You may 
have admired her figure on the hoardings; 
she wears pink— where she wears anything 
at all.” 

The Duke of Barbellion’s shaggy brows met 
in a heavy frown. Rumours of Le Brun’s atten- 
tions had already angered him; since, with a 
well-endowed fancee as the possible forfeit, the 
presumed liaison had seemed to him a prema- 
ture folly. To hear now that the heiress was to 
be deliberately relinquished was only a shade 
less staggering than to learn for whom the idiocy 
was to be committed. 

“He must be mad,” he said; “you have not 
set him free?” 

“I refused; it appeared the only way to save 
him.” 

“And it was noble, it was courageous; Rose, 
I admire you for that refusal! Let me thank 
you, my dear, for the lemiency you have 
shown.” 

He glanced at her keenly. If her tender- 
ness for his son was really very strong, his task 
was easy. With the screw turned ever so 
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slightly, Le Brun would be bound to conform 
to reason. 


“I will send for Sidney at once,” he said. 


“Sidney is no man to be coerced,” she 
responded. 


“He is an imbecile.” 


“But he is a very obstinate one. So long 
as he desires to marry the creature, he will 
marry her. I am going to wnite to him to-night. 
Wait until I receive his answer.” 

Her letter ran thus: 


“My DEAR SIDNEY, 

“You will scarcely be surprised to hear that 
after your abrupt departure this afternoon, your 
father insisted on an explanation; and, although 
I did my best to allay his displeasure, at the 
news I had to give, the fact remained that you 
desired your freedom. 

“For some time I refused to tell the name of 
the woman who has entrapped you; when I did 
so, his anger knew no bounds, and he has de- 
clared he shall use an argument you cannot but 
find effectual. 


but to warn you of the disastr 
you will provoke by persistins 
tions. 

“I have told the Duke I 
you, but that is only true s 
are bent upon disgracing your 
riage with the actress. I am 
to force myself upon any m 
word to your father that you w 
present folly, and I will set y 
and take upon myself the odiu 
engagement. 

“In friendship I beseech you 
you ruin yourself socially and pe 

“Your affectionate 
“R, 


CHAPTER jy. 








CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER he had read it, Le Brun threw it in the 
fire. Unfortunately he could not so soon nd him- 
self of the threat it conveyed. That “You will 
scarcely be surprised to hear,” irntated him 
especially, by its assumption that he was fool 
enough to be deceived by it. He knew there 
had been nothing in his manner of leaving the 
house to call for remark, and understood that 
the scene with his father had been created by 
his cousin herself. 

He had been sufficiently depressed when the 
note reached him; now, with the Duke’s antago- 
nism already aroused, and supplies liable to be 
cut off, he was plunged into despair. 

The only course he could discern was to 
affect resignation, and to marry quietly, leaving 
his family in ignorance. The idea came to him 
rather as an inspiration, and, in the effervescence 
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of it, it seemed to him the secret might be pre- 
served for years. On his father’s death—it was 
somewhat inhuman to reckon on it, but it was 
bound to occur, he reflected—his position would 
be one of independence, and he would be his 
own master. In the meanwhile, having ostensibly 
accepted Rose’s conditional release, he could 
continue drawing his allowance, which, with 
economy, might be made to serve. 

The notion exhilarated him, and he drove to 
Regent’s Park at once. 

Joyce was in the sitting-room alone. He 
said he had had a letter from Lady Rose, and 
that she need no longer be counted an obstacle 
to their union. At the same time, he owned, it 
would be the height of imprudence to announce 
the marriage to his father. He had considered 
the matter deeply, and was sure it would be 
wiser to make a concession to the old man’s 
prejudices. 

“You see,” he said, “I am dependent on him. 
If he cut up rough, he could not only strike me 
out of his will; he could stop the income we 
shall have to live on. It will be rather a beg- 
garly arrangement, Joyce, I warn you! I can’t 
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give you a brougham, and a jewel-case, and a 
house in South Street,—you might as well be 
booked to young Smithson of the Foreign Office, 
for all the fun you’ll have—but I think we can 
manage comfortably, sweetheart, and if you care 
for me—” 

“Oh,” she said, “I do care for you; don’t 
talk like that! Forget ['m an actress, Sidney, 
just think of me as an ordinary girl. I know 
when a woman in the profession gets engaged to 
a man like you it is always supposed to be for 
position. But we're different. 

“TI am glad you are Lord Sidney le Brun— it’s 
vanity, I suppose, still, it’s nice, I am glad—but 
I’m not marrying you to have dresses from Worth 
and a swell house. [I’m marrying you because 
we’re fond of each other, because you’re You!” 

“My darling.” 

“And something else, dear; this is hard to 
say—” 

“Go on,” said Le Brun; “full confession!” 

“Well, mother is splendid, Sid; she is good, 
and kind, and—” 

“Oh, she is a trump! Aprés?” 

“But—but I wouldn’t speak to her in that 
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way if I were ou; not just at present. You see 
if she thought we should be poor—” 

“T understand,” he answered. “Only we shall 
have to be married privately, dearest; she must 
know as much as that.” 

“T will tell her that, gradually, myself; it is 
the other that would alarm her,—the fear your 
allowance might be stopped. When can he hear, 
Sidney ?” 

“When?” 

“I mean, when it’s over, some months after- 
wards, couldn’t you break it to him then?” 

“There would always be the same danger,” 
replied Le Brun. “That is what I want to make 
clear. It isn’t a case of elopement, and crying 
‘dear father, forgive us, it’s done!’ What we 
want to do is to prevent the fact reaching his 
ears at all. I thought ...my idea was we might 
take a little place somewhere, during his lifetime, 
under another name—” 

“Under another name?” 

“My child, I can’t have the first, and the 
second, and the third time of asking of ‘Lord 
Sidney le Brun!’ There is the bare possibility 
the clergyman might read the banns so that 
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someone could distinguish what he said. We 
might go to Twickenham, or Pinner, or some 
place like that, near town: we could be ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Grahame’ or ‘Clifford,’ or ‘Bennet;’ I should 
come down almost every day, and—” 

“Sidney! It’s like—!” 

“Well, well, we should be married, you’d 
know that! Don’t be unreasonable, pet; it is a 
situation where each of us must sacrifice some- 
thing. God knows, J am sacrificing enough!” 

Her eyes were clouded, and he rose and 
paced the room; glancing at her from time to 
time in anxious remonstrance. 

“JT don’t think it’s fair you should reproach 
me,” she said at last, with a little catch in her 
voice. “I am ready to sacrifice anything. It 
isn’t night of you!” 

“Joyce!” He went over to her, and sat 
down again on the sofa by her side, and took 
her hand. 

“No,” she said, “it isn’t right. You... you 
make me feel I am ruining your prospects, and I 
wanted to forget it!” 

“You aren’t ruining them,” he cried, “they 
will not suffer in the least if you are only brave 
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enough. It is as much for your sake as my own 
that I propose the plan. We shall have our 
happiness without paying for it; you will never 
be distressed by remembering I forfeited my 
father’s favours for you.” 

Then in a tone that implied consent only 
hampered by a difficulty the girl pointed out 
her engagement at the theatre would necessitate 
them living in London. “And the salary will be 
an assistance,” she said brightly, “we shall be 
able to have sweets for dinner every day!” 

“Now look here,” he observed, “if you think 
I am going to let you continue at the Hilarity 
after you are my property, Miss Merrion, you’re 
mistaken. You will just tell Nash you are going 
to leave him in three weeks’ time.” 

“Three—”’ 

“Weeks. [ll have all the preliminaries quietly 
arranged, and we can be married by the end of 
the month.” 

“¥ can’t leave the profession, Sid,” she said, 
“T can’t.” 

“Why?” he demanded. “What on earth is to 
prevent youe” 

“’Cos I love you,” she said, “that’s why! 
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Because I am not taking my dear for his mag- 
nificent fortune, and a wonderful ‘match,’ and 
I prefer to do what is required for mother with- 
out dipping mto his purse. Hush, that’s my 
pride, and I mean it. What’s your allowance, 
Sidney ?” 

“Three hundred,” he acknowledged, “but I 
have another couple of hundred a year under 
my mother’s will.” 

She looked at the ring he had given her. 

“Poor boy,” she said; “kiss me, and never 
send me such a present again! And do you 
suppose I don’t know that with house-rent, and 
taxes, and servants, your five hundred a year 
will be very much smaller than it is when you're 
living in two rooms m Jermyn Street and dining 
at your club? That will do for ourselves, but 
I’m not going to have you worried to maintain 
somebody else out of it, so don’t argue!” 

He did argue a little, of course, though he 
was oppressed by the consciousness that an in- 
come of five hundred a year per annum hardly 
sufficed for a pensioner, but his fiancee stood 
firm, and temporarily his objection was waived. 
He agreed she should retain her position on the 
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boards “for a while,—until they looked round” 
and, this settled, it remained only to make 
arrangements for the wedding. 

He hired a lodging in North Finchley under 
the pseudonym of Sidney Bailey, he thought it 
well to keep as near as possible to the initials 
on his luggage. He had, he found, miscalculated 
the law’s delay, though he had been correct in 
judging it was essential for him to have resided 
in the parish where the ceremony was performed. 
The banns could not be called as soon as he 
had hoped. As he did not live in the lodging, 
his residence being purely nominal, however, this 
did not matter very greatly. He had decided 
North Finchley was retired enough to be marned 
in, and in due course the impending union of 
Mr. Bayley to Miss Merrion was intoned,—after 
the publication of a similar intention on the part 
of a Lifeguardsman and a nursemaid. 

For their home he had leased a small 
furnished house in Frognal. He had seen the 
advertisement of it in Zhe Fost, and he and 
Joyce had driven out one afternoon with a card 
to view. 

It was of the villa-pattern, but detached, and 
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standing in a pretty little garden; or at least in 
a garden which they could imagine to be pretty 
when the spring came. The dining-room had 
French windows opening on to the lawn, and, 
while the servant who conducted them ex- 
patiated clumsily on its conveniences, they in 
fancy saw themselves already installed there, and 
breakfasting rapturously /éfe-d-iéte. It seemed 
specially designed for a young couple; a pic- 
turesque conception had never been denied for 
considerations of comfort, and with its fantastic 
chairs, and polished floors, a shadow of doubt 
might be permitted as to where the occupants 
would sit. 

This doubt, however, presented itself to 
neither, and Le Brun notified his satisfaction to 
the agent the same day. 

He was supremely content. He was going to 
possess the girl he loved; he was going to marry 
her—which gave him a vague sensation of King- 
Galahad nobility; and he was going to avoid in- 
censing the Duke by the announcement—which 
added an agreeable flavour of the fleshpots. His 
cousin’s letter he had answered without delay, 
and after that there had been silence. He had 
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been rather pleased with the tone he had 
adopted: he saw in it a certain rng of sullen 
sincerity. . 

“No,” he had written, “I am not surprised to 
hear you imparted the news to my father, though 
I must confess I am surprised to learn he 
‘demanded an explanation’ of that which bore 
on the surface nothing to be explained. I do 
not know whether I shall spend the winter in 
England or not; my plans are quite unsettled. 
Neither you nor he, however, need fear my ‘dis- 
gracing myself,’ as you term it; the argument he 
can bring to bear is too cogent, and if your 
object has been to make me miserable, you have 
thoroughly succeeded.” 

Lady Rose had spoken of the note to her 
uncle, according to her promise; “He is saved 
from the mésalliance,” she had said tnumph- 
antly; and Barbellion had answered: “Be patient, 
and he will return to ask your forgiveness. Give 
him a little rope!” 

They had justified the writer's expectations. 
He had received no paternal summons to present 
himself and be bullied, and he felt the sulky 
resignation had been a success. 
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Forrester had been taken into his confidence; 
the Captain was pledged to be groomsman. He 
and Mrs. Merron would be the only guests at 
the ceremony, and the breakfast was to be a 
quartet. 


“It’s the only way to do it, you know, old 
fellow,” Sidney had said; “it’s an awful bore, but 
what would you have!” 


“Yes,” Hugh had responded, “I suppose it’s 
the only way to do it, but it seems rather rough 
on Miss Merrion all the same.” 


“You held that all the roughness was on me 
when I first mentioned the matter to you a few 
months back?” 


“Ah, well, I didn’t know her then! A woman 
on the stage a wife, and not being able to say 
she’s a wife—I don’t fancy the situation will be 
wholly pleasant for her. I’m not sure now you 
aren’t wrong not to go straight down to the 
Duke and own up.” 


“He’d stop the supplies, and I couldn’t marry 
her.” 


“Better not marry her than put her in a false 
position.” 
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“Or rather I should marry her, and she'd 
cry all her life that she had ruined me.” 

“Oh, she mustn’t cry all her life,” rejoined 
the Captain, “that’s certain. Well, you may 
rely on my discretion, of course!” But if it had 
been himself the girl was going to marry, Hugh 
Forrester thought, she should not have run the 
risk of being mistaken for his mistress. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHAPTER V. 


Notuinc happened. No missive from Eaton 
Square arrived to alloy Lord Sidney’s satisfaction; 
Mrs. Merrion had been coaxed into bewailing the 
informality of the proceedings to her daughter’s 
ear alone; and the morning of the wedding 
broke with laudable punctuality. 

The bridal-party went down by train from 
St. Pancras. Their toilettes caused another pang 
to Mrs. Merrion’s heart. Joyce was dressed in a 
plain serge gown with dark furs, and Le Brun 
wore ordinary morning costume, resembling a 
bridegroom in no particular but his frock-coat. 

The absence of carnages, of flowers, and 
fuss was to the faded lady a sincere grief; she 
considered it almost immoral, and kept eyeing 
her future son-in-law during the journey with 
furtive protest. The young man himself thought 
it rather jolly, as well as being judicious, but the 
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unconventionality which charmed a son of the 
Duke of Barbellion represented to the genteel 
widow a profound affliction. There was not even 
a favour, she had murmured in the privacy of 
the bedroom. 


The church was almost empty, and the per- 
functory intonation of the clergyman sounded 
hollow and meaningless. He took no interest in 
the service; he was a celibate and a servant, and 
he viewed it as one of his ill-paid duties, and no- 
thing more. That he should proffer advice, or 
tender kindly words to the pair who stood before 
him, never entered his brain. That the woman 
was beautiful he barely noticed either. He read 
on monotonously; in the damp stillness of the 
aisles the responses of the bride being the most 
audible words. 


“Till death do us part!” repeated Le Brun 
in a whisper, as, the ceremony over, she lifted 
her face to him with a smile. 


“Only death,” she answered softly; “husband 
and wife, Sid, now!” 


“Kiss her, old man,” he exclaimed, turning 
to Forrester, in the exuberance of delight. “You 
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are groomsman and bridesmaid in one you 
know!” 

Hugh Forrester’s eyes lighted suddenly, and 
marking her consent, he stooped to avail himself 
of the privilege. The next moment he drew 
back, and pressed his lips to her hand instead. 

“Felicitations, Lady Sidney,” he said. “God 
bless you both.” | 

“Oh, the place is like an ice-house; pray let 
us get out of it,” murmured Mrs. Merrion, shiver- 
ing despairingly in the vestry, “I shall take my 
death of cold if we don’t make haste! . How do 
the trains run, Captain?” 

“There is one nearly due,” he replied; “we 
shall just catch it. Suffer and be strong, my dear 
lady; one doesn’t see one’s daughter married 
every day. You will be at home in less than an 
hour.” 

They were all to return to the Regent’s Park 
longing for breakfast, and remain there until the 
hour of Joyce’s departure for the theatre. A 
honeymoon under the circumstances was of 
course impossible, and at the conclusion of the 
performance Le Brun was to bear his wife to the 
villa’ in Frognal. 


** One never knows.” /. 6 
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Under the influence of the champagne the 
despondent parent thawed. Champagne on such 
an occasion possessed a propriety that made her 
temporarily oblivious of the eccentricity that had 
come before. She tasted the wedding-cake, with 
misgivings of dyspepsia and wept with feeble 
pathos behind a point-lace handkerchief that had 
been cleaned for the emergency. 

The resources of the apartments had been 
taxed in the matter of table-linen and appoint- 
ments, and the comestibles were supplied by a 
restaurateyr. Forrester proposed the health of 
the bride, and Le Brun said “by Jove” in return- 
ing thanks, rather too often to be orthodox. It 
was very Bohemian altogether, but there was a 
good deal of laughter, and the few tears were 
excusable for the point-lace. 

The men were given permission to smoke, 
and subsequently Joyce—who did not have any 
white satin to change—went to the piano and 
sang to them. Forrester made his adieux at four 
o’clock, and after that Sidney sat for a couple of 
hours in the firelight, holding his wife’s hand, 
while the widow napped. 

The girl had taken a stool at his feet, and 
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they confided to each other in murmurs how 
happy and glad they were. They had tea pre- 
sently, in the firelight too, and Lady Sidney in- 
sisted on pouring it out and dispensing it, for the 
last time in these surroundings. 

' He attempted to efface himself at seven 
o'clock when the moment came for the maternal 
blessing, but he could not escape many injunc- 
tions to be “good to the dear child,” nor one “I 
hope it may turn out well,” which made him feel 
that her hope was not echoed by her expecta- 
tions. 

He was relieved when the street-door had 
closed, and he could have Joyce to himself in 
half-an-hour’s drive before giving her over to the 
footlights. It was agreeable moreover to tell her 
so, and he dilated on his jealousy of her profes- 
sion; but while the man complained what hard 
lines it was, the woman, who made light of it, 
felt it in reality the more keenly of the two. She 
had not been bred in the theatrical profession, 
and she retained the instincts of domesticity. It 
did seem “hard lines” to Le Brun; his expression 
precisely described his sentiments. To her it was 
painfully distasteful. 

6* 
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He remained in his cab after leaving her at 
the stage-entrance and drove to his rooms to 
dress. She was on the stage when he dropped 
into his stall, and their eyes met across the 
orchestra. The jealousy of which he had spoken 
was strong now, and he was more than ever 
determined she should not continue on the 
boards for any length of time. 

He assured her of his decision when they 
were speeding swiftly towards the villa. She did 
not combat it very urgently, though she perforce 
acknowledged she failed to see how the con- 
tinuance could be helped. She was very soft and 
lovable in the hansom, and when they got out of 
the glare of the West End thoroughfares he put 
his arm round her waist, and kissed her, and 
they drove on with her head resting against his 
shoulder. 

They surveyed their home with delight when 
they reached it. The hush of the neighbourhood 
harmonised with their sensations. Sidney drew 
aside a curtain, and they supped in the lamp- 
light with the moon peeping in at them across 
the trees. Like the breakfast, the supper had 
emanated from a restaurant, for the two servants 
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they had engaged were not due till the following 
evening, and in the meanwhile the maid-of-all- 
work, left in charge by the former lessee, was 
their only attendant. 


Lord Sidney banished her to the kitchen, and 
drew the cork, and changed the plates himself. 
Unconsciously he realized the impermanence of 
the present intoxication, and the wisdom of 
extracting the full flavour of it while it was there. 
The luggage had been brought here the previous 
afternoon, and a couple of trunks were already un- 
packed. To reflect that upstairs his smoking-jacket 
and his morning-coats hung adjacent to Joyce’s 
bonnets and gowns enchanted him. The thought 
kept recurring, and was each time welcomed 
more glowingly by his mind. It warmed him 
with a feeling of substantiality and assurance, a 
thankfulness akin to a child’s at an entertainment 
to whom the mother says at intervals “Yes, 
splendid—and there is more to come.” 


It almost seemed to him in the first weeks of 
matrimony that life could hold nothing sweeter 
than he had attained. His anxieties were for- 
gotten in the charm of the girl’s companionship; 
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the repugnance of the evening separation was 
compensated by the manner of the return. 

He had warned her he could not give her a 
brougham, but he hired one from a livery-stable, 
and in this she was always driven back, to be 
embraced on the threshold of the room. He 
would take off her cloak, and gloves, and hat, 
and half-carrying her to the hearth, on which her 
slippers were awaiting her, constitute himself her 
femme-de-chambre. Primarily he had come to 
fetch her in the brougham, but that pleasure had 
been sacrificed at her own desire; she pointed 
out its rashness, since their relationship must be 
suppressed. 

Probably no man ever understands the hum- 
liation represented to a woman by a secret mar- 
riage. Certainly when Joyce said easily, “Oh, 
I don’t think you had better meet me, dear; 
someone might wonder,” he had been far from 
divining how much the utterance cost. The 
words were the result of a growing consciousness 
of the ambiguity of her position, and vaguely she 
already realized how hard the facts might be to 
hide. Sidney had no misgivings, and if she had 
avowed the truth and cned “I feel abased by 
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such concealment,” he would have been rather 
disillusionized by her “littleness,” in wanting the 
world to know. 

Moreover, nobody must know; that was im- 
erative. 

In view of the impossibility, both were some- 
what unwise. Chiefly the man was unwise, and 
the woman was not consistent. A solitude 4 
deux in Frognal could not content Le Brun for 
ever. It was an exquisite novelty, and might 
have held him longer at a more congenial season 
of the year; in November, however, it palled, and 
by degrees he suggested, and by degrees his 
wife agreed to, a little dinner up West, or an 
afternoon together at a matinée. 

Then they were seen, of course, and people 
talked. 

From Forrester came the first intimation of 
it. He had been a long while before making a 
call on the newly-married pair, and Le Brun, who 
did not relish a visiting-list composed solely of 
his mother-in-law, had looked him up at the 
club. 

After the initial plunge, and laughing assur- 
ances from both that he was not the proverbial 
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and superfluous “third,” the Captain had dropped 
in at the villa pretty frequently; and one Sunday- 
morning when Joyce was at Regent’s Park, he 
told his host what whisper had arisen. 

“The fact is,” he said, “it’s a confoundedly 
unpleasant thing to say, but your being about 
town with Lady Sidney is being commented on. 
Clelland saw you together Thursday evening at 
the Bristol, and Conway was in the stalls behind 
you at the French plays. I thought you ought 
to know.” 

“Yes,” responded Sidney, “thanks, I’m much 
obliged.” 

They both smoked awhile in silence, and 
then the host said moodily, 

“Hanged if I can tell what to do about it, 
Forrester!” 

Forrester’s eyebrows lifted, and he tugged at 
his huge moustache. 

“Ah—thought you ought to know,” he re- 
peated; “Seemed to me I was the only fellow 
who could speak!” 

“It’s devilish awkward; I can’t turn myself 
into a hermit because I’m a husband, can I?” 

“No, you can’t turn yourself into a hermit, 
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but you might acknowledge the other part of the 
sentence.” 

“Proclaim the marriage?” 

“Since you put it to me, I don’t see any 
alternative. You don’t propose to let Lady Sid- 
ney rest under—” 

“Qh, no, no, I couldn’t, could I?” 

“Well, hardly!” said Hugh. “Au revoir, 
old chap. I’m lunching with some men to-day; 
time’s short!” 

“Great Scot,” he murmured to himself as he 
reached the path, “if the man doesn’t own up—. 
Oh, but he will!” 

Lord Sidney, however, compromised by not 
affording any further food for gossip. He in- 
formed his wife it might be judicious for them 
to live more privately in future, and she answered, 
“Very well, Sid, I daresay you are right.” The 
matter had caused him many uncomfortable 
hours, solaced only by the reflection that scandal 
died an early death if not nourished by im- 
prudence. It was undoubtedly a nuisance not 
to be able to take Joyce out when he felt in- 
clined, but that, he reminded himself, was the 
penalty of his reckless devotion to her. He had 
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been heroic, and he must pay the consequences 
without complaint. He did not complain, and 
his dulness was not without its ray of self-ap- 
proval. 

This period of cordiality with his conscience, 
though, was brief. The rumour that had reached 
Hugh Forrester in its inception, found its way 
by a longer route to the ear of the bride’s 
mamma. An acquaintance had condoled with 
her on her “daughter’s life,” and one afternoon 
the widow arrived on the scene in a state border- 
ing upon hysterics. 

Lord Sidney was reading in an armchair, and 
Joyce, who had been standing at the window, 
hastened to let her in. 

“My child,” exclaimed Mrs. Merrion, sinking 
upon the couch, “my poor, wronged child!” 

The girl started, and Lord Sidney, tossing 
his newspaper aside, stared in consternation. 

“What is the matter,” he said uneasily, “what 
are you talking about?” 

Mrs. Merrion attempted by much spasmodic 
choking to compose herself. 

“IT have come, Lord Sidney,” she said, “to 
tell you my daughter’s marriage has got to be 
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announced. I could tell you much more, but 
that will do. Her marriage has got to be an- 
nounced,—at once, without delay.” 

“Mother?” murmured Joyce, “It is impos- 
sible!” 

“Have you heard me, Lord Sidney? Without 
delay!” 

“I have heard,” he answered, “and Joyce has 
answered you; it is impossible.” 

“The thing that’s impossible is for her to be 
supposed any longer to be ‘living’ with you! 
Yes, I was weak and silly ever to consent to 
your plan, and now we have the consequences. 
If you had had any proper feeling for her you 
would never have proposed it. One would think 
you were ashamed of your wife! She is thought 
to be an abandoned woman,—through you, the 
man who should protect her!” 

Joyce had grown pale as death, as she kept 
looking from Mrs. Merrion to her husband be- 
wildered. 

“You are talking nonsense,” responded Le 
Brun hesitatingly; “some absurd report has 
fnghtened you, and you have lost your head.” 

“It 1s common gossip, I tell you. But it shall 
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be stopped; it shall be stopped at once. You 
must write to the Duke, and confess the truth.” 

“You are adopting a very strange tone,” he 
replied, with a semblance of self-possession he 
was very far from feeling. “I shall never be 
lacking in my duty towards my wife, you may 
be assured; I have acted in the way that seemed 
to me best for our joint interests.” 

“I don’t believe it,” she cried; “you have 
only consulted your own interests, and left my 
child to bear the brunt. What has come to me 
must have been heard by you; you must have 
known how she is regarded!” 

“Oh, you are preposterous!” he said. 

“Sidney is my husband, mother,” put in the 
girl, “you mustn’t speak like that!” 

“‘Husband,’” echoed the widow, “a fine 
‘husband.’ A coward who allows you to be 
slandered! I will wnte to the Duke myself!” 

“You will mind your own business, and not 
dare to interfere in mine,” said Lord Sidney 
sternly, “or your daughter will be married to a 
pauper. Now listen to me: There would be no 
excuse for the insulting language you have used, 
even if you had heard what you pretend. As a 
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matter of fact all this indignation is simply a 
ruse to frighten me into the compliance that 
would gratify your vanity. You want your 
daughter’s title flourished to the world, and you 
have told a falsehood to effect your purpose.” 

“You know it’s true,” she sobbed. “But I 
will not argue; I will act! I will save her re- 
putation in spite of you!” 

And then ensued a violent quarrel. The 
consciousness that he was playing a bad part 
intensified his anger. He declared she was a 
trickster and a fool, and she retorted he was a 
beggar who was unable to support her child now 
he had wedded her. Joyce strove plaintively, in 
moments, to allay the storm, but the cause of it 
had shaken her too much for her mediation to be 
powerful. Le Brun’s features were distorted with 
passion; he saw himself being forced back into 
the corner which he had erstwhile so skilfully 
“slipped,” and that his oppressor should be this 
pretentious woman he had so often ridiculed 
galled him beyond restraint. 

When she had gone he flung himself into a 
chair, his hands thrust deep into his trouser- 
pockets, his legs outstretched. He was van- 
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quished, and he knew it. He must either acknow- 
ledge the position himself, or suffer it to be 
communicated by the other. “Your mother is a 
treasure,” he said bitterly, “Now what are we 
to do?” 


“TI don’t know what to say to you,” faltered 
Joyce; “it seems as if it had been all my 
fault.” 


He did not combat this view, though there 
had been a note of interrogation in her tone. 


“The question is what is to be done,” he 
answered with a shrug; “the thing can’t be kept 
quiet any longer, that is certain. I suppose of 
two evils the lesser will be for the announce- 
ment to come from me. But, good heavens, of 
all the obstinate, meddling idiots—. Well, I will 
write! And if this time next month we are 
broke, you will only have your mother to thank.” 


A wife is always responsible for her mother’s 
transgressions! That is the first article of the 
Husband’s Catechism. 


“T suppose there is no doubt but what she is 


mistaken?” asked Joyce diffidently. “Nobody 
has said that, Sid ?” 
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“Why of course nobody can have said it,” 
he replied; “is it likely? No, she is ‘resolved you 
shall be ‘Lady Sidney,’—‘my daughter Lady 
Sidney le Brun’—she will feel a kind of re- 
flected dignity! And, by George, she is so bent 
on it that even if you talked her over to-morrow, 
there would be another explosion next week. It 
would be like living over a powder magazine. I'll 
sooner blurt the truth out than be periodically 
blackguarded, and run the danger of her ‘giving 
us away’ after all.” 

“Will you see the Duke?” 

“See him, or do it by letter; letter I think! 
An interview doesn’t attract me. Give me a 
brandy-and-soda, Joyce, I feel as weak as a cat. 
I wasn’t meant to have these worries and aggra- 
vations; Pm not fit for them. When I think how 
happy we have been, and how it has all got to be 
brought to an end, upon my soul I could cry!” 

His temper had faded to a querulous com- 
plaint; an appeal for compassion and support. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “and it is I who have 
brought the trouble on you! If it hadn’t been 
for me—if you hadn’t married me, Sid—you 
would still be independent and at ease.” 
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She leant over him in an access of self-re- 
proach, her arms about his neck. 

“Well,” he said fretfully, “I did want to marry 
you. Of course there is no denying that!” 


CHAPTER VL 


Ine mever knows,” /, 





CHAPTER VL. 


SHE drew herself away with a feeling she 
vould have found hard to put into words, and 
or some minutes they remained silent. He ap- 
yeared to be unconscious of the pain he had in- 
licted, however, and when he spoke again it was 
till in the same plaintive key. 

“What do you advise?” he asked. 

“A letter is the easiest course, certainly,” 
said his wife, “but the easiest course is seldom 
he best, is it? If I were you I would announce 
he thing in person.” 

He shuffled uncomfortably. He was not dig- 
nified; even in her sympathy and remorse, she 
could not consider he was looking manly. 

“It won’t be an amusing half-hour,” he de- 
murred. 

“It will be hateful,” she owned, “but there is 
this to be said for it: in talking, your father will 
have a chance to work off his anger before the 
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conversation closes. If you write, and he answers 
on impulse, you will be finished,—you could never 
swallow your pride sufficiently to write any more.” 

“Ves, that’s true-—.” 

“Still—” 

“Still what?” 

“TI will go round and speak to my mother and 
persuade her not to interfere, if you like.” 

“I won’t be under her thumb,” he said frac- 
tiously, “I won’t live on her sufferance! And you 
couldn’t depend on her; she might pretend to 
agree, and then do something on the sly, in a 
roundabout way. I will make up my mind which 
is best, and let you know.” 

She found him in the same attitude on her 
return from the theatre. His querulousness had 
been supplanted by a tone of resignation, and he 
told her he had decided to see the Duke on the 
morrow. He imparted the information in a 
manner which suggested it was entirely his own 
idea—an idea indeed diametrically opposed to 
the view she took herself; but its ongin, she felt, 
was immaterial, 

“You are right,” she declared; “is he in 
town?” 
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“I must find out. I'll wire to my brother and 
inquire.” 

He sent the telegram from the club, and the 
answer was in the affirmative. He drove back to 
Frognal to show it to her. He might have com- 
municated the contents more expeditiously, but 
the means he employed postponed the crisis, and 
still gave him a sense of activity. 


“I expect I shall be home again in two or 
three hours,” he said; “but if it looks advisable I 
shall sleep there, and break the news in the 
morning. Don’t be anxious if I’m delayed, dar- 
ling—and kiss me for luck!” 


She kissed him and went to the door with 
him, and waved an adieu from the step. It was 
a charming little picture of domesticity; a neigh- 
bour commented on it from her window, remark- 
ing they were a “devoted couple.” Life teems 
with such charming little pictures; they are as 
easy to find as they are to misread. Lord Sid- 
ney groaned as he sank back against the stuffy 
cushions; damned fate in general and his wife’s 
mother in particular. But to the neighbour be- 
hind the window it was idyllic. Her position was 
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typical, had she known it; as she did not, she 
only found it entertaining. 

It was twilight when he reached Eaton Square, 
and he asked first of all for his brother. 

Lord Aldborough was in the billiard-room, 
knocking the balls about. He put the cue down 
as Sidney entered, and lounged across to him. 

“Well, prodigal,” she said, “is it a cropper? 
Have a dnnk, and confide!” 

Sidney stretched his legs before the fire. 

“It’s a devil of a cropper,” he acknowledged; 
“and there’s going to be the devil to pay.” 

“Awkward creditor! I’m pretty tight myself, 
but if it’s serious—” 

“Thanks, old chap, it isn’t a loan. Give me 
a hand with the governor and it will be a bigger 
service than a ‘monkey’ even.” 

Aldborough stared. 

“Have you married her after all?” he ex- 
claimed. ) 

His brother nodded moodily. “I have married _ 
her,” he said. 

“Good Lord!” 

There was a long pause. Both men puffed 
at their cigars, and watched the smoke nie. 


— 
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Aldborough repressed one or two questions that 
sprang to his lips, wishing he had put them earlier. 
Curiosity now must be limited to conjecture. 

“Good Lord,” he repeated, “and what are 
you going to do? The governor believes you are 
coming round; that letter that you sent Rose 
completely took them in. Was it a move?” 

“Yes, I had to put them off the scent some- 
how; my idea was to keep the thing quiet alto- 
gether, but it proves impracticable. We're in 
Frognal, a villa, suburban respectability! I sup- 
pose I’ve treated Rose badly, but she wouldn’t 
be reasonable, so I had to take French leave.” 

“Leave of your senses! Heavens above!” 

“Joyce is my wife,” said Lord Sidney. 

“T have nothing to say against Miss Merrion, 
—I beg your pardon, against Lady Sidney. It is 
the result of her perfections I regret; you haven't 
the money or position to carry it off. How will 
you live if the governor is flintye You have 
already discovered that you can’t, I assume, since 
you tell me your original intention was to keep 
the marriage dark? Your wife is a paragon, of 
course—by the way, she’s still on the stage?” 

“Yes, she’s still on the stage; and as far as 
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living goes, she makes three times as much 
as I can give her. We shouldn’t starve in any 
case.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “is that the trump 
card! ‘Lady Sidney le Brun’ on the programme, 
eh? Well, it’s rather a strong hand; when are 
you going to play it?” 

“I thought perhaps you would broach the 
matter yourself?” replied Sidney hesitatingly. “I 
know it’s a favour, old fellow, but you were 
ready just now with an offer of coin, and—and 
he would listen to you more than he would to 
me; you would be a more dispassionate advocate. 
Upon my soul, I am scared he may stop the 
allowance altogether, and, naturally, I don’t want 
her to go on acting; I only consented to it tem- 
porarily. If he did button up his pockets, why, 
I couldn’t help myself; we couldn’t live in an 
attic on my two hundred, and as for my earning 
anything, that’s wholly absurd.” 

“Much obliged,” said the elder brother; “I 
would rather you made the communication your- 
self, though. [ll do what I can for you after 
the explosion, certainly, but the first intimation 
must come from you! Talk to him to-night, 
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after dinner; there’ll be nobody here, and I'll 
leave you alone.” 

“Will you see him afterwards?” demanded 
Lord Sidney with perturbation. 

Aldborough promised he would, and presently 
they adjourned to the drawing-room where Lady 
Rose was at the piano. 

“Don’t leave us téte-a-téte, for God’s sake,” 
muttered Sidney at the door, “two ordeals in one 
day would be a tnfle too much!” 

She rose as they entered, and, smiling wel- 
come, greeted Sidney with a semblance of com- 
posure that securely hid the surprise and pleasure 
it afforded her to see him there again. Ald- 
borough remained as requested—a sacrifice, he 
felt, to fraternal imprudence—and, conscious she 
thought him in the way, assisted at the trivial 
conversation. Sidney asked her to sing after a 
little, and, relieved that his request gratified her, 
leant back with closed eyes thinking of Joyce 
and the impending row. Music always made him 
sentimental; and a ballad which she gave them 
under protest, and nidiculed at its conclusion, set 
him longing for his wife’s presence with a melan- 
choly that was rather pleasurable. He was not 
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ungrateful to his cousin for the respite from 
vexation, and, indeed, her satire notwithstanding, 
she put a good deal of expression into that “My 
Darling, O my Darling,” which brought the other 
woman’s face before him. She wondered if he 
had forgiven her, and concluded by his manner 
that he had. She strove to sound him when 
dinner was announced, but he was taciturn 
at table, confining himself for the most part 
to a few commonplaces of conciliation to the 
Duke. 

With the approach of the crisis his nervous- 
ness returned with augmented force, nor could 
the frequent ministrations of the butler allay it. 
He endeavoured to rehearse some introductory 
speech, a preliminary sentence, to soften the 
shock he was going to deal, but his mind was in 
a whirl, and the only phrase that circulated in it 
was the blunt “I am married.” It mastered him 
with such insistence that he half-dreaded he would 
blurt it out by accident, a premature bomb-shell 
there and then. There was even a fascination in 
trying to conceive the effect it would create if he 
put his glass down and said abruptly “I am mar- 
ried.” What would happen? He could not 
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Imagine the reception of such a stupidity. What 
would be the Duke’s first words? And Rose, 
Rose fashionable and serene, how would she act? 
It would be an interesting experiment. By de- 
grees he became possessed of a vague notion that 
he would make it—after all it would curtail his 
suspense—but the notion was in reality hysterical, 
and if he had attempted to give it a trial the 
syllables would have stuck in his throat. 


Rose moved from the room before coffee was 
served. He opened the door for her vaguely, 
and saw his brother looking encouragement at 
him across the decanters. Aldborough himself 
withdrew a few minutes later with some murmured 
explanation about “letters to write,” and his retire- 
ment rang the signal to begin. 


“You are quiet, Sidney,” remarked his father, 
“what have you been doing with yourself?” 


“I’ve been in town,” he answered—“thanks, 
yes; the port—Ive been in town.” 


“You did not go away?” 


“No, I didn’t go away. I—er—you heard of 
course of what passed between Rose and me?” 


The Duke signified assent; “A folly,” he said, 
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“a momentary aberration of youth. I am glad 
you have recovered.” 

“You don’t believe in marriages of inclination, 
sir?” 

“I am not prepared to generalize. In your 
Own case inclination meant ruin, pecuniary and 
social; and Rose means a fortune! A very agree- 
able woman, Sidney, and a lenient one,—not that 
I would advise you to take further advantage of 
the fact. You have had your enjoyment, and I 
think I am justified in declaring she is prepared 
to overlook it. You are a lucky fellow. Without 
being indiscreet I may assume that when you 
have become her husband you will have gratified 
desire and expediency as well. The sex will 
have combined, eh? In union is strength.” 

Sidney’s hand shook as he stretched his arm 
towards the cigars. 

“Miss Merrion was a lady, sir, if you 
refer to her,” he said; “I had to marry her or 
lose her.” 

“Enfin,” rejoined the Duke, “I deplore! Then 
you have lost her?” 

“No, sir,’ said his son; “I have married 
her.” 
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He chose his cigar, and lighted it, and 
dropped the cedar spill in the dessert-plate be- 
fore his father spoke. 

“Is this a joke?” asked the old man un- 
steadily. 

“It is sober fact. She is a lady by education, 
and by repute, and I love her. In a career where 
a woman must be an angel to escape calumny, 
Joyce has gained a livelihood without a breath of 
scandal ever tarnishing her name. And with 
every respect to your prejudices I have felt—I 
must maintain—that in selecting a partner for 
life the sympathies are of greater importance than 
des convenances, a loveable girl is a greater treas- 
ure than a dowry.” 

“Are you studying for her profession?” said 
Barbellion; “you will kindly refrain from ranting, 
and let me think!” 

His face was as gray as his moustache. He 
leant forward, his fingers drumming restlessly 
against the cloth. The full extent of the calamity 
he barely grasped so suddenly. A man when he 
has reached the age to have grown sons is no 
longer at his best for coping with disasters, albeit 
it is the period when he has most to bear. 
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Sidney was married; he had thrown away a 
matrimonial chance such as offers itself to few 
without position, and he had marned a girl out 
of the “Hilarity.” Nothing could be worse, no 
piece of madness more complete. The servants 
came in to clear the table. He motioned them 
away, and sat buried in thought, with the young 
man who had disgraced himself by his side. 

“IT am not going to upbraid you,” he said at 
length, “I never waste words. As to what I shall 
do for you, I cannot tell yet. The most merciful 
act I could perform would be to put a bullet 
through your brain—it would save you the years 
of repentance that lie ahead—but I have a 
respect for the customs of civilization you so 
loftily ignore. I will speak to you in the morn- 
ing; in the meanwhile be good enough to ask 
your brother to come to me in the library.” 

“If you knew Joyce,” exclaimed Sidney, “if 
you would allow me to bring her to see you, you 
would realise that I have not made the choice 
you think. You would discover how different she 
is from what you are imagining her!” 

“I am not a theatrical manager,” answered 
the Duke, “I decline to have the woman you have 
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married brought to see me. Will you please 
convey my message to Aldborough?” 

He was in the library nursing his wrath when 
his eldest son joined him, and the latter plunged 
in medias res. 

“This is a bad business,” he observed, taking 
a seat. “There’s no use denying that Sid’s an 
ass, or that he’s behaved confoundedly badly to 
Rose; but I suppose he can’t be left to look out 
for a clerkship, or to tout for a tailor, so some- 
thing has got to be done.” 

“JI should serve him as he deserves if I re- 
fused to give him another shilling. His wife 
would then find out how poor a catch she angled 
for.” 

“Her salary is a large one, they say; double, 
treble, the amount that you allow to Sid. She, 
personally, is independent.” 

“Humph, she will the sooner regret her 
caprice if she’s called upon to pay for it.” 

“I scarcely fancy so, sir. The point, however, 
is not what they, but what we ourselves, would 
have to suffer. Up to the present the marriage 
has been kept secret, but the name will be 
placarded all over London directly if they aren’t 
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assisted. It is we who stand to lose, not they; 
on the contrary, she will command twice the 
money she does already, when she appears as 
‘Lady Sidney!’” 

The Duke groaned. 

“He would never permit it,” he said feebly. 

“A pauper husband has very little influence 
in the matter of the exchequer which his wife 
provides, I should think! You may be sure she 
has a mother—these women always have. I con- 
fess I’m Sidney’s partisan, but those are my 
honest sentiments nevertheless. I presume I shall 
want to run in double harness myself some day, 
and a sister-in-law in tights and spangles will 
hardly contribute to my attractions.” 

“Why don’t you marry Rose?” said his father 
more cheerfully, “it is cruel the way she has been 
slighted.” 

“If Rose is single it hasn’t been for the want 
of offers, as you know. My romantic brother is 
her loadstone, not I.” 

“¢Romantic,’”” moaned the Duke, “Oh my 
God! Well, I will continue his allowance, I will 
even give him an additional hundred,—no more, 
not a penny more: she shan’t flaunt out of my 
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rent roll! Four hundred a year, coupled with his 
own two,—it is ample, it is generous. But she 
must leave the stage, and, yes, they must go 
abroad, live there, stop away; I won’t have 
them here to be talked about. Where can they 
gor” 

“Paris is pleasant,” said Aldborough, “but ex- 
pensive.” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated the Duke. 

“Then there is Germany; Germany 1s intel- 
lectual, but atheistic; America is atheistic without 
being intellectual. Melbourne isn’t bad, and Cape 
Colony is primitive.” 

“Let them go to Cape Colony. It will suit 
his ideas! Let them go to Cape Colony and 
hide themselves away; the very place! Has Rose 
been informed ?” 

“I should say not; certamly not by me.” 

“She may be spared the news a little longer,” 
opined the other; “I will see your brother before 
he leaves the house to-morrow; and Lord and 
Lady Sidney le Brun shall sail for the Cape by 
the end of the month.” 


‘One never knows.” J, 8 





CHAPTER VIL 








CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Duke breakfasted in his own room, and 
the interview took place the following day after 
luncheon. It was brief and to the point: 

“I do not,” he said, “choose that we should 
be disgraced by your imbecility more than is 
unavoidable; and I have decided to make you 
an allowance of four hundred a year upon two 
conditions. They are: that your wife permanently 
retires from the stage, and that you leave for 
South Africa—to establish your home there—be- 
fore the month has expired. I think I am treat- 
ing you well.” 

Le Brun had been prepared for the pronun- 
ciamiento by his brother, but his disgust at 
the second clause made his surprise sound 
natural. 

“South Afnca!” he exclaimed, “sir, you don’t 
mean that?” 
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“Mean it? I never was half so much in earn- 
est in my life. You have irremediably dis- 
graced your name, and I have done with you, 
but I will not have the disgrace obtruded. I 
will pay whatever you may owe (if you send me 
the accounts), engage your berths in the steamer 
you select, and give you the first quarter’s money 
the day before you sail. If you decline to 
go I will give you nothing. That is my ult- 
matum.” 

Lord Sidney began to pace the room in 
agitation. Leave England? South Africa? No- 
thing could have been more distasteful to him 
than to exile himself from Piccadilly, his clubs, 
his friends. Yet where would the fnends be if 
he remained in the teeth of the Duke’s decision? 
Moreover, that Joyce should forsake the stage 
had been his own desire. Did he not hate to 
think of her appearing night after night for 
a crowd’s amusement; feel humiliated by the 
boy’s costume that she wore, the guise that 
began too late and ended prematurely? But South 
Africa! 

“Surely,” he suggested, “if she retires, that is 
enough without expatriation ?” 
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“It is nof enough; you must accept both the 
conditions or neither. And understand this: if 
at any future time you break one of them the 
allowance ceases; nor will anything you may say 
ever induce me to renew it.” 

His son made no reply. It meant a beg- 
garly income, but he knew of experience that 
when his father had determined to do a thing 
remonstrance was futile. The chagnn within him 
was fast nsing to the surface, and threatening to 
demolish his self-control. 

“I must think jit over,” he said hastily. 
“Joyce herself makes much more than you 
offer, and in London! She may refuse to be 
coerced to her disadvantage. I will answer you 
later, sir; good day.” 

“Good day,” rejoined the Duke; “if you have 
no authonty I can understand that the offer will 
be declined. You had better wnite; these con- 
versations are distressing.” 

Lord Sidney went home, and found the girl 
eagerly awaiting him. “Well,” he cried, “we are 
to be banished!” 

He drew her down beside him, and told her 
all that had transpired. 
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“What do you say,” he inquired; “I have 
claimed a day or two for consideration. How 
does it strike you?” | 

She had listened to him with wide-opened 
eyes, her fingers interlaced with his. 

“Qh,” she said, “if you knew how anxious I 
have been you wouldn’t require to ask. I have 
been having an awful time! Stnke me? Why, 
as a big relief! We have got to live abroad, 
and you won’t like that, but it could have been 
worse, Sidney, ever so much.” 

“Yes,” he said dubiously, “I suppose it could. 
We shan’t be paupers exactly, and I daresay 
when we have got used to the place we can 
make ourselves fairly jolly. It is better than if 
he had washed his hands of us altogether, cer- 
tainly. The idea is rather comic on the whole; 
you have been a bad little boy, and you are to 
be put in the corner!” 

She began to laugh. Too many theatrical 
companies went out there, for Cape Colony to 
sound as distant in her ears as it did to him; 
and she had not ruined him pecuniarily after 
all! She had been haunted during his absence 
by the fear he was coming back to say “My 
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father repudiates me; henceforward I shall not 
have a shilling.” In drama the nobleman always 
“repudiated,” and the hero did not have a shill- 
ing. She had even debated her answer to the 
tidings; questioned how she could reply “My 
salary still makes us independent” without wound- 
ing him with the burden of helplessness and sup- 
port. “Relieved?” She was exhilarated! And 
when he commenced to talk hopefully, and to 
weave fancy pictures of their coming life, she 
found their new prospect exciting and de- 
lightful. 

“Oh,” she cried suddenly, “but Sid, — my 
mother!” 

“Ah,” he returned, “yes, one must think of 
your mother. That’s all mght, though; we must 
allow her a little yearly sum out of our affluence. 
You cannot object any more; you ave to leave 
the stage now, you see,—you can’t help yourself 
any longer!” 

“I did want her to get along without being a 
pensioner on you,” she said plaintively; “you 
know it was my first thought.” 

“Yes, dear, I do; only it’s impossible, as 
things have turned out. My family deny you 
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any freedom of action in the matter. I am 
thinking she might go into a boarding-house at 
the seaside, Broadstairs, or Bognor, or some- 
where. We can’t afford as much as she has 
been getting, of course, but you will see lots of 
these places advertised awfully cheap; the ex- 
pense will really be trivial.” 

He was not without a malicious pleasure in 
the knowledge of the impending change in Mrs. 
Merrion’s mode of life, albeit he was sincere in 
the expression of his willingness to defray the 
cost. There was a poetical Nemesis, it seemed 
to him, in the disadvantage she would suffer from 
the confession to which he had been driven by 
her own obstinacy. 

“Let us have a look at Zhe Zelegraph,’’ he 
said cheerfully, “let’s find something suitable 
before we impart the news; it will lessen her 
sense of confusion.” : 

They examined the column of “Board and 
Residence” forthwith, their heads bent together 
over the paper, and a pencil held in readiness to 
mark the most promising addresses. 

“‘No extras,” he said with a grin; “it will 
be nicer for her to go where they say ‘no ex- 
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tras;’ she will be able to apportion her income 
with more exactness. Let us stick to the ‘no 
extras!’”’ 

Joyce, catching at his suggestion to soften 
the shock to her mamma as much as was prac- 
ticable, entered into the search con amore. 

“Brighton!” she said. “Here’s one that 
sounds well: ‘from a guinea to thirty shillings; 
the comforts of a real home!’” 

“I am afraid thirty shillings would be too 
much for her,’ demurred Sidney, “she will have 
to dress, you see; one can’t imagine your mother 
in shabby frocks. Brighton is dear,—go on to 
the next!” 

Presently he found one he commended him- 
self. 

“Bexhill-on-the-sea,” he exclaimed, “eighteen- 
and-sixpence.” That would leave her a very 
large margin for personal expenses. And Bex- 
hill-on-the-sea is so salubrious. Do you know 
it; no? It’s a charming spot! She would derive 
the benefit of a bracing climate; it would add 
ten years to her life.” 

“Where is it?” asked Joyce doubtfully. 

“‘Where,’” he said, “Bexhill-on-sea? It’s— 
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er—I forget the county at this moment, but me- 
dical men often order you there to recuperate. 
Read the advertisement again: ‘Musical society, 
a large, airy bedroom—airy you notice—within 
ten minutes’ walk of the esplanade.’ I don’t 
think we shall better that, darling; it’s a bargain! 
Of course she can change if it doesn’t satisfy 
her there, but I shall strongly advise Bexhill-on- 
sea; we should not have any misgivings about 
her health while she stopped there.” 

“We can put it to her,’ answered Joyce; “I 
should like her to please herself. It will be a 
terrible blow to her, the whole affair.” 

“I am afraid it will,’ said Le Brun, inhaling 
a cigarette with relish; “we must break it to her 
gently! I will write to the governor signifying 
our acceptance, to-day, and you might drop her 
a line asking her to come and see us.” He 
mused an instant. “On second thoughts perhaps 
she had better hear from me; she might feel a 
shade of embarrassment about coming, after the 
last visit she paid us, and my note will show ! 
don’t bear malice.” 

“Good, thoughtful boy!” said his wife, “Ill 
kiss you for that!” 
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He took the kiss, and responded, and laughed 
gaily. He had entirely recovered his good 
humour under the stimulus of the amusement 
that lay in store. He despatched both the 
missives in the course of the afternoon, making 
many little parenthetical jokes which were not 
recorded in black and white. His lines to Mrs. 
Merrion were brief, .and calculated to pique, 
rather than to allay, her curiosity. He said he 
had obeyed her desire with regard to com- 
municating the news of his marriage to the Duke, 
and that he would be glad if she would lunch 
with them the following day to hear the result. 
He remained her very affectionate son-in-law. 

“J shall have to tell Nash!” said Joyce, lean- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “you must tell Nash at 
once. To-morrow I’m going to look up the 
shipping-lists, and we must begin to think about 
our outfits. Things are sure to be dear out 
there, baby; we shall be wise to take plenty with 
us. You must buy a lot of white dresses,—you 
know the kind; with holes in a pattern, and pale 
pink, and blue, silk businesses hanging down the 
side! I wonder what kind of a life it is! Whether 
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they'll call me ‘Sahib’ and minister to us with 
punkahs! I don’t quite know what punkahs are, 
so I shan’t miss them, but—” 

“But whatever they may be, one expects 
them!” she smiled. 

“Sidney, I’m oppressed with an_ hysterical 
sense of resembling the Micawbers; there’s the 
same sort of idiotic helplessness about us that 
distinguished the Micawbers when ‘hey were say- 
ing ‘good-bye’ to their native shores. I feel like 
a child looking forward to a treat. I’ve never 
had a long voyage either!” 

“It shall be another honeymoon,” he declared; 
“upon my word I’m beginning to regard the 
sentence in quite a different light myself. The 
only thing that depresses me is your poor 
mamma.” 

He was at pains to be indoors on the morrow 
when she arrived. He would not have had her 
derive the intelligence from any other than him- 
self for many shekels. He welcomed her with 
an ambiguous gravity which allowed nothing to 
be gathered by her speculative gaze, and insisted 
that they should lunch before matters of import- 
ance were discussed, 
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“After a little chicken and some claret, Mrs. 
Merrion, you will feel much more comfortable,” 
he observed. . 

“I am sure,” she said tremulously, “I am pre- 
pared for either fate. Is it bad?” 

“We will wait,” he declared, denying Joyce’s 
petitionary glance. 

“Have you been anywhere lately, any theatre? 
Let us put our anxieties aside, and be sociable. 
At least we will not spoil our luncheon by sub- 
jects of a distressing nature!” 

The perturbed lady averred she had been 
nowhere, and that she had nothing to say. As a 
matter of fact her gastronomical performance was 
a painful ordeal. Her impatience to learn the 
verdict was intensified by the suspense in which 
she was kept, and from time to time she cast 
most imploring looks across the table at her 
daughter, who at last smiled encouragingly. 

“Yes,” said Sidney, who had remarked this 
by-play. “You may be happy, Mrs. Merrion! 
Your advice has been followed, and I acknowledge 
the result has surprised me.” 

“Aha!” said Mrs. Merrion; she finished her 
glass of claret at a gulp, and beamed rapture. 
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“The Duke was zof the stern parent of the three- 
volume novel?” 

“The Duke has been very kind,” said Joyce, 
“but of course—” 

“But of course,” pursued Lord Sidney, “it is 
not all beer and skittles. Indeed I doubt very 
much whether there are any skittles at all out 
there.” 

“Out—there?” echoed the widow, paling. 
“Out where?” 

“Sidney’s father desires that we should live 
abroad, dear. He will continue the allowance— 
increase it a little, in fact—on that condition. 
He stipulates that we should live in the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 

Mrs. Merrion started violently, and sat erect, 
quivering. 

“The Cape of Good Hope?” she ejaculated. 
“Nonsense!” 

“That is what I said,” responded Le Brun 
cheerfully. “‘Nonsense,’ I said! ‘Why the Cape 
of Good Hope; why not somewhere else; why not 
Berlin or Vienna?’ But it wasn’t nonsense; it 
was unpleasant and unyielding reality; and to the 
Cape we go.” 
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“Gor” gasped Mrs, Merrion, “The Cape—my 
daughter?” 

“Dear mother,” said the girl earnestly, “there 
is nothing for it! If we had rejected the pro- 
posal, Sidney would have had nothing, not a 
penny. We should be grateful for the altern- 
ative, that any choice is given us! I am to leave 
the profession, and we are to live in South Africa, 
and then everything will be well.” 

“Oh gracious Heaven,” murmured her mother. 
“Oh my dead husband! What a marriage you 
have made! Well, ‘grateful’? To live in South 
Afnca among Kaffirs and Cannibals!” 

“No cannibals,” said Lord Sidney pleasantly, 
“no cannibals in South Africa; they’re further 
up,—in the interior.” 

“But you shall not go,” she persisted, “I will 
protest. I don’t believe it is legal for you to be 
driven out of the Kingdom nolens volens!” She 
repeated the last phrase: “Driven out of the 
Kingdom nolens volens;” she thought it had a 
legal ring. “I will take an opinion on it. You 
cannot be forced in this fashion!” 

“You are perfectly right,” said Sidney, “she 
can remain. Only you see there is no law to 

** Ome never knows." I. 9 
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compel the Duke to make me an allowance; and 
if we don’t go, he won’t give me a cent.” 

“It is iniquitous,” she said, “it is a scandal!” 

“It is certainly a pity; you will remember I 
never advocated throwing ourselves upon his 
clemency!” 

Mrs. Merrion moaned. 

“But as for you, mother—” 

“As for you, mother,” he said, “—if I too 
may call you by that name—we shall provide for 
you. I only regret that the consequences of the 
announcement should be more disastrous to your- 
self than anyone else. My wife being obliged to 
retire from the stage, our means are limited. I 
am sorry to think you will have to retrench.” 

His manner was suave, even endearing. He 
wore, as he mentioned a couple of pounds a 
week, a deprecatory expression that suggested he 
had passed a wakeful night anticipating her 
economies, | 

“We shall not be rich, mother darling,” said 
Joyce quickly; “Sidney is giving really much 
more than it seems. He thought that at the sea- 
side—” 

“In some cheap little spot on the coast, I 
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fancy, you may be tranquil and happy, dear Mrs. 
Merrion. I grieve, I lament, that I am not able 
to do more for you.” 

She articulated—she could not be said to 
speak—she articulated something that might be 
taken to mean gratitude for his generosity. 

“Here,” he said, unfolding the newspaper 
briskly, “is the place we have decided on.” 

“Subject to your approval, mother.” 

“Subject to your approval, of course,” he 
added; “I would recommend it to your considera- 
tion, however. Bexhill-on-sea; eighteen  shill- 
ings and sixpence a week. A delightful retreat, 
and exceptional terms! With such a surplus for 
your milliner you would set the Bexhill fashions.” 

Mrs. Merrion gave a sharp sob, and burst 
into tears. Lord Sidney converted a chuckle into 
an expression of concern, and felt that it was 
possible for a poor man to get some enjoyment 
in the world after all. 


9* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FORRESTER was told the news shortly after- 
wards, and in the mental bustle which preceded 
the departure he was a frequent visitor at the 
villa. Sidney confessed that his own brain was 
not constructed for plans of emigration, and, 
though the Captain might truthfully have echoed 
the assertion with regard to himself, it was on 
nim that many of the arrangements devolved. 

It was he who discovered that the “Scot” was 
the best boat, and suggested that some among 
ihe knick-knacks of Le Brun’s bachelor quarters 
were worth packing up for the home abroad. It 
was Forrester who knew a fellow who was the 
chum of a man who had stayed in Cape Town, 
and who was referred to as a kind of Colonial 
Baedecker. Le Brun called him “Inquire within,” 
and Joyce declared he was only displaying the 
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full extent of his accomplishments now that they _ 
were going to lose him; whereat Hugh had pulled 
his huge moustache in embarrassment, and 
changed the subject. 

His sentiments were very mixed at this 
period; more mixed than he perceived. Para- 
mount was a gladness that Sidney had justified 
his faith and “set the little woman nght;” but 
coupled with it was a keen element of regret. 
Until the charm of her society was doomed to 
conclusion he had failed to realize how strongly 
it had attracted him. Perhaps even now he 
realized it imperfectly, but there was something 
pathetic to him nevertheless in the reflection that 
strangers would destroy the identity of the cosy 
room to which he owed such pleasant hours, and 
that the cosiness and pleasant hours would exist 
beyond the sea without him. He told her so 
once. 

“Shall you look back?” he said. “Doesn’t it 
seem odd to you that this room, so vivid at the 
moment, is only going to be a recollection in a 
fortnight?” 

She nodded: 

“Do you know I’ve often felt that way about 
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a place I was going to leave, and never so much 
as with this, but I never heard it put into words 
before. Yes, I shall look back often, and try to 
keep it all quite clear,—but it won’t be, in time! 
One day one forgets against which wall the sofa 
was; one can’t recall the colour of the portiére. 
Then by degrees the thing ceases to be a pic- 
ture; it fades into a sketch by an impressionist. 
If one could take one’s friends and everybody 
with one, it wouldn’t matter so much; I suppose 
what one thinks of in reality is the surroundings 
where one has been used to seeing them.” 


“IT shall be thought of pretty often in that 
case,” said Hugh with a laugh; “I ought to be 
inevitably associated with this armchair! Le Brun 
will be in directly, you said, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, he should be back by now. He told 
me the other day,” she added after a moment, 
“that you were the first person he confided in 
about wanting to marry me.” 


“Did he?” said the man. “Yes, I believe I 


was.” 


She looked at him, and smiled: “And he told 
me also—” 
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“Not that I dissuaded him?” 

“Well, that you did not consider it quite the 
best thing he could do, certainly.” 

“I am sorrier than I can say that he did tell 
you so,” exclaimed Forrester in confusion, wish- 
ing that one’s confidences with a bridegroom 
could be annulled before the ceremony, as the 
bridegroom annihilates his photograph collection. 
“I dislike being reminded of my mistakes; and 
you must think me a double-faced idiot besides: 
Seeing that I did not know you, I could have no 
pretensions to a lucid opinion at all.” 

“That’s not what I thought,” she said. 

“What then?” 

“T wondered if you were right, and why he had 
not taken your advice and—. Captain Forrester, 
you are Sidney’s best friend: wd? he regret it; 
have I—ruined him? Tell me the truth, the 
real, honest truth, as a man of the world.” 

“The honest truth so far as I can see,” 
replied Hugh with conviction, “is that you will 
make him completely and permanently happy. 
And I say it to you, not to allay any misgivings 
you may have, but solemnly, on my honour as a 
gentleman.” 
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“Thank you,” said Joyce; “I do thank you 
for that with all my heart.” 

He forced his gaze away from her while she 
shaded her eyes. 

“The future will not be your foe, I fancy, 
Lady Sidney, but your ally. In going abroad 
you will give the Duke’s resentment time to die 
out. I will be wholly frank with you! When 
Le Brun told me what he meant to do, I thought 
it a folly,—you were nothing but a name to me, 
I thought it inadvisable! When I was introduced 
to you, I began to understand; when I knew you, 
I thought he was a sensible man who was to be 
congratulated on his good luck.” 

“You have been our support all through,” 
she said gratefully; “and now we’re out of deep 
water we turn our backs and fly!” 

“Yes,” he returned, “I shall miss you both 
awfully now, that’s a fact. But it’s the regular 
thing! A man has generally got an older con- 
fidant than I am to your husband, and when the 
man gets engaged, the friend learns the news for 
the most part by a hurned scrawl. He can’t be 
at the wedding when it happens. He spends the 
day in the rooms they used to occupy together, 
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and tries to be jolly on the strength of Pylades’ 
bliss. He smokes a lot of tobacco, and meditates 
how little the world has changed with himself 
since the old days when they fixed the quarters 
up; and he goes out, and drinks his chum’s 
health with a melancholy pretence at festivity— 
and takes too much.” 

“He should marry too.” 

“He does; he invariably marries too,—ad- 
verbially! Matrimony is as infectious as a cold. 
And in the first six months he is dismayed to 
discover a dozen little unamiable traits in his 
chum which he lived with him for years with- 
out suspecting. His wife points them out to 
him.” 

“You are a pessimist,” she said. 

“A pessimist is a man whose judgment is as 
clear as his eye-sight. But I am not; I am a 
sentimentalist, and a soldier, and an anomaly— 
and an egotist as well, after so long a description! 
Talk to me about yourselves; do you regret giv- 
ing up your profession?” To do him justice, 
the transition from the plural to the singular was 
undesigned. “Is it a bit of a wrench?” 

“No,” she answered, “I am glad to leave it. 
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It doesn’t sound artistic to own it, I suppose, but 
then mine is not the line of business I prefer. 
Even Mrs. Grundy allows a grudging admiration 
to the actress who can make her cry; the woman 
who plays in burlesque is not admitted by the 
public to be an artist at all. And it isn’t digni- 
fied, for a certainty. Shall I tell you the first 
essential to success on the stage, Captain For- 
rester: not to know when you are making a fool 
of yourself!” 

“I should have thought on the contrary it 
showed a mistaken choice.” 

“Not a bit; sensitiveness to an absurd make- 
up has ruined many an aspirant’s chances. But 
they get over it in time; I have seen a courtship 
in the wings between a man who wore a large 
false nose, and a girl in a crimson wig. And 
they were romantic, and tiffed, and whispered 
reconciliation night after night just as if they had 
looked like ordinary beings. If that man had 
been a novice he would never have had the 
courage to own he loved her while he was play- 
ing the part.” 

He laughed, and listened with interest. Men 
find a strong fascination in women who are con- 
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versant with a phase of life of which they them- 
selves are ignorant. This is really the reason 
why actresses, and nurses in hospitals, and ac- 
quitted murderesses receive so many more offers 
of marriage than the débutante “in simple 
muslin, with a rosebud in her hair.” Do you 
imagine Palmer, with experience of his own, ever 
made a proposal to a fair assassin after her 
trial? 

“One always understands,” he said, “that to 
quit the stage, when one is accustomed to it, is 
as hard as to break from the opium-habit. One 
hears of a yearning for the excitement and the 
footlights: the sense of forlornness that comes of 
retirement?” 

“Perhaps,” she responded, “under different 
circumstances to mine. To me the hard part is 
to continue. I hate the absence from Sidney 
every evening; the leaving home just at the hour 
when home is most homelike. You can’t think 
what a relief it will be when I fold up my cos- 
tume and things on the last night, and leave 
them on the dressing-room shelf, and know that 
I shall never put them on any more. I shall feel 
more married.” 
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“I hear the Hilarity is to see us on your last 
evening in England?” 


“That is so,” she declared, “we are all going 
in front to applaud my successor.” 


The idea had been Lord Sidney’s. He came 
in a moment later, and confirmed the statement. 
They were to leave by a morning train, and a 
box at the theatre seemed a good plan for dis- 
pelling the dulness of the night before. 


Only a week remained for Joyce’s final per- 
formance, and it passed swiftly, like the week 
that followed. Hitherto no reference to his mar- 
riage had been made between Lord Sidney and 
his cousin, but the day pnor to the sailing-date 
he received a note from her; a note which, con- 
sidering how ill he had treated her, was un- 
deniably praiseworthy. She told him she would 
not “congratulate him” on the step he had taken; 
the expression would be too obviously insincere. 
Perhaps she would be able to offer congratula- 
tions after a time; in the meanwhile she only 
wished he might be happy. She “wished also” 
(contradictorily but kindly) that he would go and 
take leave of her. 
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It was wholly impossible for him to refuse, 
and, as she had appointed the evening for him 
to call, he decided he would go round to her 
from the theatre, returning to the box before the 
curtain fell. 

He and Joyce had agreed to dine with For- 
rester at the Bnstol, and after the performance 
the trio were to sup together at the villa. Mrs. 
Merrion had been invited also, but she had 
strenuously objected to participating in festivities. 
The thing was a calamity, and she declined to 
lose sight of the fact. She would breakfast with 
them on the day following {albeit food would 
choke her) and accompany them to the station. 
Theatres and restaurants, however, she pronounced 
as incongruous to the situation as a waltz on a 
coffin. 

Sidney was not without a sense of annoyance 
at the tardiness of Rose’s summons. He thought 
it very ill-timed, and was unaware how recently 
the news of his marriage had been communicated 
to her. Nevertheless the dinner was sufficiently 
lively. There is an adaptability about a good 
dinner which makes it congenial both to elation 
and the blues, and at its conclusion, when they 
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adjourned to the Hilarity, everybody appeared 
in capital spirits. 

Forrester’s indeed were more forced than either 
of the others’. Never had his friend’s wife seemed 
to him so delightful, so womanly as in these last 
hours when his pleasure at being with her was 
mixed with the regretful consciousness that she 
was going away. In their comparative seclusion 
during Le Brun’s absence he found an undefined 
satisfaction. Without changing his position, he 
felt nearer to her. Without altering his tone, or 
perceiving any change in hers, their common- 
places had an air of greater confidence. It was 
an illusion, and he knew it, yet it charmed him, 
and he gave the fancy play. The situation had 
a warmth, to which he abandoned himself, with- 
out caring to analyze it or to acknowledge it was 
there. There was nothing in it; it was purely 
chimerical. He respected her, and himself; he 
would not have said a word he might not have 
uttered in her husband’s presence, even if he had 

i been ignorant of the unwelcome amazement such 
aword would cause. But his eyes rested on her 
musingly, When she turned to him he was glad; 
When she turned away-he was glad again, that 

“One never knows.” J. 10 
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he could watch her unobserved. The evening 
lived long in his memory, as did the morning 
after. He accompanied the pair to Southampton, 
and went on board with them, the only fnend 
who saw them sail. A light rain was falling, 
and the trio paced the covered deck together, 
talking hopefully, by fits and starts, but for the 
most part silent in rather dreary reverie. Le Brun 
alluded again to the interview he had had with 
Rose. She had said she totally disapproved of 
his father’s mandate in respect of his living 
abroad, and he now harped on this captiously, as 
if her reprobation accentuated the injustice of the 
decision. Joyce was wrapped in a travelling- 
cloak which fell almost to her wrists, and her 
slender figure looked adorable to Forrester in the 
attire which resembled nothing he had ever seen 
her wear before. The confusion around them 
sharpened the sense of separation to all three, 
and when the bell rang to remove the visitors 
to shore, his hand was held in two hearty clasps. 

“Good-bye, old fellow, and good luck!” 

“Good-bye, old man, write and—. Bon voyage, 
Lady Sidney, you’re leaving a beastly climate, 
one really can’t condole—.” 
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He hastened down the gangway, and waved 
a last adieu from the distance. He doubted 
whether he would ever see them again, and he 
knew that he had parted from the woman he 
loved. 

If Lady Rose had been cognizant of his 
sensations her chagrin at her cousin’s banishment 
would have been stronger still, She had told 
the Duke it was a blunder, and bitterly explained 
her meaning: 

“Send them to the Cape?” she had echoed. 
“You should on the contrary have let her remain 
here on the stage—and had her watched!” 


ro* 


CHAPTER IX. 








CHAPTER IX. 


Joyce stood looking over the taffrail after he 
was lost to sight. Not all the adieux were made 
yet, and a continuous stream of people still 
locked over the vessel’s side. She was however 
no longer observing the bustling scene, nor did 
she pay much heed to the hum of voices, and 
the clatter of the hurrying feet. Her eyes had 
fallen upon the yellow water, as if she strove to 
=xtract from its obscurity the story of the life 
that lay in store. 

It was not until Sidney laid his hand upon 
her shoulder with a jesting reference to her ab- 
straction that she stirred. 

“I wonder if we shall ever see old England 
any more!” she said. 

“Homesick before we've started, dearest; 
what will you be in a fortnight’s time?” 

“Better,” she responded brightly, “I shall be 
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better in half-an-hour! It is the preliminaries 
that are dejecting. For an English-woman to 
leave our docks is the most depressing thing I 
can imagine, excepting for a foreigner to arrive 
at them! The colourless sky, the inevitable rain, 
what a welcome it must be! I wonder the 
foreigners don’t all go back by the first steamer, 
too chilled to advance. How glad I am my 
mother did not come down!” 

“I too,” he concurred, “we are damp enough. 
It only needed somebody to weep and wail over 
us to complete our felicity. Look at the woman 
saying ‘good-bye’ to the girl behind you; some- 
body will have to remove her by force.” 

The girl he indicated was evidently the dis- 
tracted lady’s daughter, and, now that the final 
moment for separation had come, the latter could 
hardly be persuaded to leave the ship. Moved 
by a sudden impulse Joyce turned, and spoke a 
few words of encouragement. 

“She will be in very safe hands,” she said 
softly; “it is really much safer than an omnibus 
in a crowded street, you know.” 

The old lady stared, and then burst out sob- 
bing afresh. 
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“We have never been parted in our lives be- 
fore,” she gasped. “Oh, if you can look after 
her at all?—But you can’t, she is going second- 
class.” 

“I can see her all mght,” answered Joyce 
confidently; “don’t cry, and distress yourself. 
Tell me your name, and your daughter and I 
will have a talk together to-morrow. It is my 
first voyage too.” 

Lord Sidney had viewed the little incident 
with displeased surprise, and when Joyce rejoined 
him, the displeasure betrayed itself. 

“You should be careful in travelling,” he 
said; “the lower classes always howl, they howl 
for enjoyment; when they go to the theatre they 
choose a melodrama! Those people had no 
nght to be at this end of the boat at all if they 
are intermediate.” 

She smiled. “They are scarcely the lower 
classes,” she said, “they are ladies; I don’t think 
I have encountered any danger.” 

“Well, you might have done. Hullo, we are 
off! Come and sing, ‘My Native Land, Fare- 
well!’” 

The coast commenced slowly to recede, and 
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they went aft, and watched it rather moodily. 
The first half-hour aboard ship is generally the 
dullest, and they presently found relief in search- 
ing in and out the narrow passages for their 
cabin, the number of which seemed to their con- 
fusion purposely omitted. They discovered it 
presently, under the escort of a steward, heaped 
with the luggage they had pronounced indis- 
pensable for the trip. One of the trunks was 
too high to go under the berth—a distinct mis- 
representation on the part of the maker—and 
now the stewardess had to be consulted as to 
where it should be kept. She explained the 
conveniences of the electric light which enabled 
them to read up to any hour of the morning that 
they chose, and showed them how to open a 
miraculous washstand, which had previously with- 
stood their united efforts. 

The deck had been cleared when they as- 
cended. There seemed more space, and every- 
thing looked cleaner. The chairs had been 
arranged in two rows facing the sea, and several 
persons had already ensconced themselves, with 
newspapers, which would be replaced by novels 
on the morrow. 
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Joyce and Sidney sauntered up and down. 
Fortunately neither was assailed by any qualms 
of mal de mer, and they amused themselves by 
speculating which of their fellow-passengers would 
prove companionable. Many of the men had the 
air of having made the passage often, and were 
evidently acquainted with one another, for they 
had congregated in little knots from which the 
words “Johannesburg” and “Kimberley” were 
frequently audible to the passers-by. 


Joyce paid her promised visit to the young 
girl next day, and found her pale and miserable 
in her cabin. She was on her way to Cape Town 
to be married to a cousin bearing her own sur- 
name, so that she would remain “Lily Merton” 
after the ceremony. She imparted the informa- 
tion within a few minutes of Lady Sidney’s 
entrance, evidently eager not to appear ungracious 
or reserved. She had been a governess in Eng- 
land, she said, and her cabin was shared by one 
woman only, a superior kind of servant, who was 
being very considerate to her. 


The woman came in, bearing some fruit, be- 
fore Joyce left. 
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“My cabin-mate Miss Rives,” said Miss Merton, 
while the other curtsied. 

' “Miss Merton is fortunate in having your as- 
sistance,” answered Lady Sidney kindly; “if you 
too had been a bad sailor you would have been 
in each others way. Are you going to the 
Colony?” 

“Cape Town, my lady. I have a marned 
sister living there, and I am going to stay with 
her until I can obtain a situation.” 

“It will be a great change for you,” observed 
Joyce rising, “I hope you will be lucky.” 

“Thank you, my lady; I trust to enter the 
service of some English family.” 

Before leaving Lady Sidney expressed a wish 
to Miss Merton that they might continue to see 
each other after arrival, and indeed she had 
taken a fancy to the simple manners and 
earnestness which distinguished the ex-governess. 

The girl blushed, and looked pleased. 

“It is very good of you to say so,” she re 
joined timidly, “but I am afraid we are not very 
likely to meet. Wilfrid is only employed by the 
firm, you see: our positions will be quite dif- 
ferent.” 
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“J hope you will come and see me all the 
same,” repeated Joyce, “but we can talk about 
that before we land.” 

The days passed with sufficient rapidity. 
Given good weather and a good sailor, nothing 
is more delightful than a voyage. Out of the 
long list of passengers there are always pleasant 
acquaintances to be made, and many of such 
acquaintanceships often develop into friendships 
before the end. Lord Sidney was popular, and 
Joyce was sought as much for her beauty as for 
her rank. They sat at the Captain’s nght at 
table, and were conspicuous if only by his at- 
tentions. The woman learned to look forward 
with almost childish pleasure to their settlement 
in a country where a title was regarded as an 
object of reverential awe. She began to under- 
stand how vastly different her status would be 
there to what she had expected, and she was 
human enough to enjoy the revelation. 

Sidney was in good spirits too. There were three 
or four army men on board, and they made up an 
agreeable little poker-party in the smoke-room, 
which killed time, and did not prove particularly 
expensive. On the evening of the inevitable 
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concert, Joyce’s contribution was the feature of 
the programme, and he was complimented on 
her voice very warmly. This was really her in- 
troduction to the world as his wife, and the ad- 
miration his choice created was gratifying to him. 
He felt flattered and proud. If all the period of 
exile was going to be as placid as its commence- 
ment, he decided he could support it equably 
enough. 

Table Mountain was sighted early one morm- 
ing, and there was a general rush from the 
saloon to gaze at it. Porridge and cutlets were 
abandoned for field-glasses and excitement, and 
everybody crowded to the taffrail, plying the of- 
ficers with questions which, from long habit, 
they answered as mechanically as a caretaker 
displaying a chateau. Gradually the Peak and 
Signal Hill were distinguishable, the latter capped 
by a little flag notifying their approach, and 
later in the day the “Scot” was floating beside 
the wharf which to Joyce’s unaccustomed eyes 
seemed drifting out to meet them. 

A babel of voices, a brilliant sun, and a 
vivid sky. A throng of coolies, and white 
hansoms; of niggers and Malay women, the last 
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gorgeous of headgear, and with stiff distended 
skirts that described a triangle from the waist. 
They had arnved. There was the infliction of 
the custom-house; boxes were strewn hither and 
thither, and parcels opened by inexorable com- 
mand. There were ingratiating smiles that pro- 
duced no effect; there was an interval of abject 
helplessness; an agonising conviction that the 
trunks could never be made to hold all their 
belongings again. And then the last package 
had passed the gates, and been hoisted on to 
the roof of a cab; and they were driving along 
a dusty road, up Adderley Street, with the jetty 
behind them, in the direction of the International 
Hotel. 

“My darling,” said Lord Sidney in their room 
that evening, “do you feel equal to the table 
d’héte? I see there are a Major Travers and his 
wife staying here, and if he is the Travers I used 
to know I should like you to meet them. They 
may be useful to us. I could renew the ac- 
quaintance after dinner, and they can guide our 
footsteps in the way they should go.” 

Joyce signified assent, although she was hardly 
in the mood for strangers so quickly, and he 
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helped her with the buckles and straps of a 
portmanteau. 

“I want you to look really well,” he said, as 
she got out some dresses. And when she was 
ready: “You repay a good milliner;” he added 
with an approving kiss, “I never saw you look 
better.” 

She returned the kiss, and pressed his hand 
against her cheek. “Am I really nice?” she said 
“Really satisfied with mee” She surveyed 
herself on tiptoe in the mirror. “It’s funny to 
feel we are actually here, isn’t it! What’s the 
time in England?” 

He told her he was more than satisfied with 
her, and that he did not know what the time was 
in England, and they walked about the room 
together, with his arm linked in hers, conjecturing 
what the country was like, and what sort of a 
home they would find when they began their 
house-hunting. 

They descended at the summons of the gong. 
A stream of people were making for the same 
point, with here and there a stray man in evening- 
dress, and they joined the current and were 
pointed out their places at the table. 
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To her who had never travelled all this was 
interesting from its novelty, and her comments 
were amusing to him. To show a woman one is 
fond of, scenes that are new to her, is as pleasant 
a recreation aS any enumerated in the “Book of 
Games,” and when one is able to participate in 
her sensations the pursuit is pleasanter still. They 
had a great deal in common on the night of 
landing in Cape Colony. The coloured waiters, 
scrupulously gloved, afforded them particular 
entertainment, and once or twice when both had. 
been assisted to a new fruit, they consulted each 
other, like children, with comic glances, before 
venturing to taste. 

“I wonder which is Mrs. Travers?” remarked 
Lord Sidney, scanning the assembly. 

“I wonder which is Major Travers?” said 
Joyce demurely; and they both laughed. 

“I fancy that is he,” he went on a moment 
later, “that fellow behind the melon to the left. 

Allowing for the differences of a bald head, and 
no beard, that’s Travers.” 

“I hope not; for if it is, the little woman by 
his side is his wife.” 

“What’s wrong with her? She seems very 
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pretty,—with that golden top-knot. And a beauti- 
ful complexion, if it’s real.” 

“That’s just it,” said Joyce dubiously. “I am 
afraid ‘where nature fails, art steps in.’ I don’t 
think it zs real.” 

The lady under discussion did as a matter of 
fact owe her rose-leaf bloom very largely to the 
make-up box, nor, in confidence with a bosom- 
friend, was she averse to acknowledging she 
“touched her hair.” Their apartment witnessed 
such startling metamorphoses that Major Travers 
often had the sensation of a bigamist. 

Le Brun, convinced of his identity, sent his 
card round to him before dessert was finished, 
and, thanks to the fact that the Major failed to 
recognize him at the distance, derived some 
amusement from its reception. 

The Major adjusted a pince-nez on a rather 
beaky nose, inspected the name, and ran his eye 
vaguely down the length of chairs. This done, 
he turned to the card a second time, smiled, and 
shook his head. Then he smiled again, and 
directed the waiter to conduct him to where 
Lord Sidney was sitting. 

Sidney rose and advanced to meet him, and 
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the quartet having been introduced, the Major 
suggested they should adjourn to the s/oep, as 
was the custom out here. The “stoep” was a 
kind of verandah on a level with the ground, 
fragrant with flower-tubs. Though the moon had 
risen it was still very warm, and the women 
ensconced themselves in basket-chairs with un- 
covered heads. One of the scrupulously-gloved 
negroes brought them coffee and biscuits, and 
Mrs. Travers declared that if nobody would con- 
sider her “desperately wicked” she would have 
a curacoa-and-cognac afterwards, so that they all 
ordered liqueurs, and the men were given per- 
mission to smoke. 

“We have only got back to Cape Town to- 
day,” said the Major; “most fortunate, most for- 
tunate upon my soul! We've been in Natal for 
a month. And what sort of a passage did you 
have, Lady Sidney? You came in the ‘Scot’, 
eh? Magnificent climate, you'll find; hot, but 
you'll get used to it! No fogs here to choke 
you; and it rains at regulated intervals. Not as 
gay as London, of course, but well enough for a 
time, too. Are you going to travel?” 

“We think of passing a year or two in 
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the suburbs,’ answered Le Brun, “my wife's 
health—” 


“Qh, that’s quite too delightful,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Travers, clapping her hands with glee; 
“we’ve a little place in Rondebosch, and we may 
be neighbours. Nothing serious, I hope?” 


“Er—oh no,” said Sidney; “is Rondebosch 
close by?” 


“There is a long country road,” Mrs. Travers 
explained, “running out of the town; and every 
now and then Ithey give it another name just to 
vary the monotony. Rondebosch is about half- 
way between here and Wynberg; Wynberg is the 
biggest of the suburbs. You mus¢ live in one of 
them, you can’t help yourselves; only shopkeepers 
live in the town itself. | 


She blinked her eyes, and smiled brightly 
at the intelligence of her description. She had 
the air of a baby who is perpetually congratulat- 
ing itself on the prospect of growing up. 

“It would be very nice if we could be neigh- 
bours,” Joyce said politely. “What we shall 
look for, I think, is a furnished house; something | 
pretty that will be a home, and yet leave us free 
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to move around a little if we have the fancy. 
We might go to Port Elizabeth.” 

“Oh you mustn't,” replied the other. “You 
mustn’t go away and leave us now we’ve met. That 
would be too awfully mean! Lord Sidney, isn’t 
your wife to remain here, and be friends with 
poor little me? Tell her she’s not to go away 
under any circumstances, and help me to per- 
suade her!” 

He murmured the kind of response required 
without finding the appeal as silly as a woman 
would have done. 

Mrs. Travers had a fair share of practicality 
notwithstanding her infantine manner, and, as 
Rondebosch appeared as desirable as anywhere 
else, her advice proved useful as the days went 
by. It was she who knew of a lady who wished 
to let just such a place as Lord and Lady Sidney 
ought to take. She said it was “just such a 
place,” and, as it was certainly desirable, they 
did not contend the point, albeit the rent was 
higher than what they had intended to give. It 
had been leased and furnished by the widow of 
an R. A. who for the past fifteen years had made 
periodical sojourns in the Cape for the benefit of 
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a consumptive daughter. She was returning to 
Europe for twelve months, and they could have 
immediate possession. Even plate and linen were 
available. She only stipulated that a cabinet 
containing china should be locked, and trusted 
that if the tenants kept a dog its festivities would 
be limited to the garden. 

One afternoon when Joyce came back from 
the final interview, and was engaged in the 
sitting-room of the hotel upon a letter for the 
mail, she was told a person of the name of Rives 
desired to see her. 

It was the servant who had shared Miss 
Merton’s cabin, and the name reminded Lady 
Sidney that she had not met the girl since they 
arrived. Perhaps the woman had brought a 
message from her. 

“You wish to speak to me?” she said. 

“Yes, if you please, my lady. I have taken 
the liberty of calling to inquire if you will be 
wanting a maid,—or a parlour-maid,” she added 
hastily; “I think I could give you satisfaction, 
and—and if you could take me into your service 
I should be very grateful.” 

“I shall be requiring a parlour-maid, yes,” 
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said Joyce, “very soon.” She glanced at some of 
the papers the applicant produced. “You have 
been in very good families, I see; I must tell you 
I do not wish to pay high wages.” 

“I prefer to serve an English lady,” the 
woman said humbly, “and I thoroughly under- 
stand my duties.” 

After a bnef colloquy it was arranged that 
she should proceed to the house on'the next day 
but one. She gave as her address, in the mean- 
while, a lodging over a shop in Plein Street, and 
at the conclusion of the interview she made her 
way there. Like the woman she had left, she 
wrote a letter intended for the English mail. It 
took her some time, but she was evidently satis- 
fied with her news. The envelope was adressed 
to “Lady Rose le Brun,” and the contents ran 
thus: 


“My Lapy, 

“When I left your service it was understood I 
should travel by the ‘Scot’ steamer, and apply 
to Lady Sidney le Brun on my armival. I have 
done so, and I enter her household the day after 
to-morrow. They have taken a furnished house 
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at Rondebosch. I will say what the rent is when 
I write again. They are friendly with a Major 
and Mrs. Travers. This couple are middle-aged, 
and childless. The Major is devoted to his wife; 
she paints her face, but is a good-natured lady. 
I will send you the names of any other friends 
Lady Sidney may make. The draft came safely 
to me yesterday; I found no difficulty in cashing 
it when I went to the bank. I thank you for it, 
and you may depend I will tell you every- 
thing. 
“T remain, my lady, 
“Your ladyship’s obedient servant, 
“JANE RIVES.” 





CHAPTER X. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. TRAVERS’ usefulness did not cease with 
the installation. Affecting the ingénue socially, 
she was a woman of the world in business, and 
her shrewdness and experience saved the new- 
comers from many an extortion. Joyce was grate- 
ful to her for it, and even for her companionship 
by degrees. 

Travers proposed Le Brun at the club, and 
while the men resorted there, or otherwise at- 
tempted to amuse themselves, the elder lady 
initiated the other into the mysteries of Colonial 
shopping. 

In their expeditions they were seen by many 
of Mrs. Travers’ acquaintances, and it was in- 
nocent delight to her to witness the little 
Manceuvres made to gain an introduction. Cape 
Town Society has its unconscious humours, and 
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the importance of the Major’s wife was vastly in- 

creased as the pioneer of Lord and Lady Sidney 
le Brun. She magnified it still more by her 
careful manipulation of the position, and took a 
sincere liking to the girl for the way she pn- 
marily enabled her to discharge her private 
grudges. 

This period of bliss, though, was bnef. The 
time came when Joyce could be “nursed” no 
longer. The pair had taken possession of their 
new house, arranged everything to their satis- 
faction, and, with the pride of acknowledged 
residents, they imitated the example of the vil- 
lage blacksmith, and went on Sunday to the 
church. 

Then their neighbours were permitted to call 
on them, and all the neighbours who could per- 
suade themselves they were entitled, did call— 
much to their own satisfaction and Lord Sidney’s 
entertainment. Accustomed to the pick of Lon- 
don and Continental society, these little people 
with their snobbish airs, and assumed grandi- 
loquence, provided him with a new pleasure. 

“By Jove, it’s as good as a play, Joyce,” he 
remarked. “Upon my word, if I got myself up 
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as a clown, I believe it would be pronounced 
‘delightful eccentricity, and one or two fools 
would even copy me.” 

“But some of the people are nice,” said 
Joyce. 

“Oh, yes, a few are all mght. Some of the 
officers and their wives aren’t bad at all; and 
one or two others. But they all seem tarred 
with the same brush to a degree. They all ‘love 
a lord,’ and say their prayers to a title out here. 
Well, we are willing to be worshipped, I suppose, 
for a time?” 

“I wish we were liked for ourselves, though!” 

“Make your mind easy,” he said. “I hear on 
all sides of your ‘too delightful manners, your 
charming wit, your aristocratic mien!’ One woman 
actually called it ‘mien. I think she fancied it 
had an ‘upper-ten’ sound.” 

“Don’t, Sid!” 

“Fact, my dear; and a fact of which I am 
very proud, I assure you. You’ve not alone con- 
quered all the men we’ve met; you've sub- 
jugated their wives as well. Now put on your 
best bib and tucker! Remember we are due at 
Government House at four, and, without Lady 
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le Brun, the assembly would be what you used 
to call a ‘frost.’” 

“Lady Sidney le Brun would much rather 
stay at home with her hubby,” laughed Joyce, 
“and be domestic!” 

“Think of what your absence would mean,” 
he responded gaily. “Ah, there’s Captain Long 
coming up the path. One of your warmest ad- 
mirers, I’ve a notion! How are you, Captain 
Long!” greeting the visitor on the stoep. “We 
shall have to apologize for keeping you waiting. 
My wife hasn’t got her bonnet on.” 

“I fear Lady Sidney will be disappointed,” 
said the Captain, looking at her with a great 
deal of expression in his watery-blue eyes. 
“You will find the Colonial crushes much slower 
than those at home; we are so fnghtened of 
committing ourselves, don’t you know. We sit in 
uncomfortable attitudes, and amble awkwardly 
from group to group, and wonder all the time 
how soon we can get away, and be comfortable.” 

Joyce said she was determined not to be dis- 
appointed in anything, whereat the Captain declared 
that was uncommonly good of her; it was, upon 
his soul, 
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“Your advent is a perfect godsend to the 
Governor,” he continued. “Poor old chap, the 
question of precedence has tumed him gray 
since he came out here. Now, with your ar- 
rival—” 

“Indeed I don’t wish to take anybody’s place,” 
began Joyce; “I hate making enemies; and I 
should make a score.” 

“You will take your proper place, of course, 
my dear,” said Lord Sidney, “envy, hatred, and 
the rest of it notwithstanding.” 

“I would rather have friends,” replied Joyce. 

“I should say you were a very true one, Lady 
Sidney,” opined Long. 

“I think I am,” she said, “I’d do anything 
for anyone I liked much.” 

“I hope one day / may be able to win your 
friendship?” he added in a lower voice, as he 
held open the door for her. 

“My husband’s friends are always mine, Cap- 
tain Long,” she answered, and she went to dress, 
as the man gazed after her. There had been a 
rebuke in her tone that was not lost upon him. 
He congratulated himself he had not said any 
more. His host was at the window. 
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“Now,” said the Captain to himself, “I wonder, 
—but it’s early days to guess!” 

Joyce found the garden-party enjoyable. 
despite his predictions to. the contrary, and all of 
Cape Town who had been there talked about 
“dear Lord and Lady Sidney” to all who hadn't, 
for a week afterwards. Altogether her entrance 
into Colonial Society promised a most brilliant 
campaign for the woman. Her opinions were 
studied, her dress was copied, and flattery 
and adulation offered ad nauseam. If she had 
been less devoted to her husband her head 
would have been turned; as it was, she played 
the difficult part for which her marriage had cast 
her with consummate tact, and considered her 
greatest triumph when Le Brun lamented that she 
had not been able to make her success in Lon- 
don instead. 

A very pleasant thing happened a few months 
after their arrival. Lily Merton, who had hither- 
to rather resisted Joyce’s attempts to be intimate, 
wrote to say that an unexpected windfall—she 
did not go into particulars—had enabled her 
husband to buy a partnership in his firm, and 
that they proposed moving to Mowbray forthwith. 
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Mowbray was a suburb adjacent to Rondebosch. 
Joyce was unfeignedly glad to hear of the im- 
provement in the young girl’s prospects, and she 
showed the note to Sidney across the breakfast- 
table. 

“[’m afraid they’ll be rather ‘out of it,’” he 
remarked dubiously; “I don’t think they'll be 
taken up, dear.” 

“We shall see! I hardly fancy Cape Town 
will close its doors to any friend of Lady 
Sidney’s!” said Joyce. 

“Sets the wind in that quarter?” said Le Brun 
laughing. “Well, Miss—I beg her pardon—J/rs. 
Merton seems a nice little thing enough: what 
P’ve seen of her. Don’t spoil her with mistaken 
kindness; she may not thank you in the long run.” 

Then he laughed again. He saw his wife was 
beginning to realize that if she had chosen to 
show favour to a Jack-in-the-Green she would 
have got people to follow her lead. It amused 
hm, what he had done for her. 

The Mertons had arrived, and were duly in- 
troduced by Lady Sidney to her set. Her prog- 
nostication was fulfilled, and a warm friendship 

developed between Joyce and the simple-minded 
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girl. Both strangers to the country, both young 
wives, they had much in common. Moreover 
Sidney had taken to going a great deal into the 
town of late, on one excuse and another, and 
Lady Sidney found the others companionship 
more welcome than Mrs. Travers’. With the pro- 
gress of time Le Brun appeared to be the re- 
verse of what is termed a domesticated man. He 
seemed to be extremely fond of society, whether 
he had it abroad or at home, and indeed Joyce 
could not help feeling once or twice he was over- 
fond of it. Nevertheless his admiration for the 
woman he had married showed no verbal abate- 
ment—beyond the abatement of that tautology | 
which is limited to the honeymoon. If sometimes | 
the thought arose that his actions did not in- 
variably bear out his words, she dismissed it from 
her mind as unworthy. Had he not given the 
most convincing of all proofs of affection, and 
sacrificed himself for her? How could she doubt 
or question after that! She did not see—and 
she did not want to see—how bad a sign it is 
when a wife must begin to argue she is loved. 
It was her own self that was in fault, she decided, _ 
if fault there was, She was inclined to be whim- 
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sical, and over-exacting; and then she smiled, 
and glowed in her heart, and found a cause. 
“When my little one is born,” she mused, “every- 
thing will be different. O, when my little one is 
born!” 

It was born in due course, but the first dis- 
tinct discord was occasioned by it. It was a girl, 
and Lord Sidney was obviously disappointed. He 
was neither unkind, nor backward in his atten- 
tions to the woman who had given it to him, but, 
though he never in the early days of its advent 
alluded to the past, her wistful eyes detected his 
chagrin very clearly. He showed an indifference 
to the mite that hurt her as deeply as open dis- 
like. It did not alter with time. 

Once when she had been descanting on the 
babe’s intelligence—that subtle incipient intelli- 
gence that only a mother can discern—and 
pointing out the length of lashes, the little silken 
rings of hair, he said impatiently: 

“My dear girl, there isn’t a woman on the 
earth who doesn’t imagine her own particular 
gosling a very fine swan. For the Lord’s sake 
don’t turn into a baby worshipper; you’ll bore me 


to death.” 
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“Don’t you care for her?” she did not say 
‘our child.’ “I’ve fancied you don’t, Sidney,— 
very much?” 

“Yes, of course I do; of course. Only—” 

“Only what, dear?” 

“Only she misses being just the one thing 
that might have done us good,—if you will 
have it!” 

She bowed her head, and sighed. The second 
article of the husband’s catechism is that a wife 
is always responsible for his child’s sex. 

“I don’t think the governor would have alto- 
gether ignored a grandson, and—and God knows 
where all the money goes to; I’m sure neither of 
us 1s extravagant! I suppose we can’t draw any 
more, and keep the account open?” 

“You had almost all there is last week.” 

“yp” 

“You wanted to repay a loan or something 
to Captain Long.” 

Lord Sidney flushed uneasily. It had been a 
debt of honour, not the first by a great many 
that the allowance had been called upon to de- 
fray. He had been far less lucky at play in the 
Cape than he had been on the ship, but Joyce 
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was ignorant as yet of the cards and the losses 
as well. She only knew he often complained of 
the inadequacy of their means, and, in her own 
department very careful, she had frequently been 
puzzled by his lamentations. 

“Couldn’t we retrench?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “we'll take a single room, 
and do our own marketing with a hand-basket! 
Retrench? How are we going to retrench? We 
must live. When we can’t pay, my dear, we must 
owe—only I can’t owe Long and people like that. 
The tradespeople can wait, because they charge 
for it. Now go and beautify yourself, and I'll take 
you for a drive as far as Cogill’s.” 

Joyce carried the child away to Rives, who 
was writing a letter.—she appeared to write a 
great many letters—and went for a drive with a 
troubled mind. 

They did owe the tradespeople, because you 
can’t make bricks without straw or pay bills with- 
out money, and, to the honour of the Colony, be 
it said the shopkeepers gave credit to Lord and 
Lady Sidney le Brun with such complaisance that 
the former’s affability was temporarily restored. 

He suggested a rather more luxunous menu 
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than of old. He said gaily it was jollier to 
live on credit than by paying your way: you 
did not consider every sovereign so attentively. 
“One bottle of champagne, Joyce, just to raise 
your spirits!” He was a singularly pleasant man 
at times, was Lord Sidney le Brun. 


“Come, now, there’s remembrance for you!” 
he exclaimed one morning, looking up from a 
note he had just received by the mail. 


“Where, and what?” asked Joyce. 


“Why, Forrester, Hugh Forrester, asks to be 
allowed to stand godfather by proxy. What do 
you think of that. And he says if you are in 
difficulty about a second name—what does a 
girl want of a second name?—may he suggest 
his mother’s name of ‘Elsie.’ That’s a compli- 
ment, my dear! Lady Forrester was one of the 
proudest, most exclusive women under the sun. 
Here, read it, there’s some news as well: Rose 
has married.” 


“No?” 
“Fact. She has transferred the adoration she 


was good enough to lavish upon me to old Lord 
Olvett. She is about the age of his youngest 
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grandchild. One would think she was anxious to 
be left a widow!” 

Joyce took the letter with pleasure. Her 
heart warmed to the fnend who had stood by 
them from the first, and she resolved that the 
child should receive but the one name which he 
had written. 

“By the way,” added Le Brun, “don’t forget 
that we promised ‘our distinguished patronage’ 
to Lucas for to-night. Travers and his wife are 
going too.” 

Mr. Lucas was the manager of the Cape 
“own theatre. 





CHAPTER XL 








CHAPTER XI. 


Joyce’s ignorance of the cards did not con- 
inue long. There was a large alcove off the 
lrawing-room that made a capital card-room, and 
he unnecessarily dear rose-and-gold candles often 
lluminated it till the small hours. 

After two or three consecutive nights with 
the luck against him, Lord Sidney would abjure 
play for a week or two, or even for a month, but 
then he would ‘take a hand’ again—to win a 
tnfle and have to offer someone his revenge, and 
the old routine would recommence. 

As she sat waiting for his return one evening, 
she meditated whether she could persuade him 
‘o abolish it, and relegate the little green table 
to the pantry. 

A friend who had not seen her since her 
mamage would have found a difference in the 
face bent in the stillness for the sound of her 
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husband’s step beyond the cactus hedge. Much 
of its animation was gone; it had lost the ex- 
pectancy, the light, that it had had. If not ex- 
actly older, she looked graver. If not less 
beautiful, she looked more womanly. ‘The eyes 
were no longer a girl’s eyes. Life seemed no 
longer a riddle to be guessed at, but an ex- 
perience she had known. Presently she checked 
a sigh, and forced a smile as he came in. He, 
too, was more careworn than formerly; he had 
begun to complain of the climate, and was add- 
ing hypochondna to his vagaries. This after- 
noon, however, fortune had favoured him, and 
he was in a good humour, and they talked 
trivialities. They had dinner, and he told her 
her gown became her, and she flushed with 
pleasure—she could still do that. She still 
dressed to please him, and he preserved the 
habit—it was a habit acquired long before his 
infatuation for her—of complimenting the woman 
he lived with on her toilettes. 

“Mesdames Smith, Brown, and Cloete’s hair 
will be tied up 4 la whatever it is after to-night. 
It suits you amazingly. What a sight Mrs. 
McAndrews would look!” 
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“It 1s very tiresome sometimes to see one’s 
frocks and things travestied.” 

“Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” 
he returned with mock sententiousness. “What 
time does the concert begin?” 

“The boy is waiting for an answer, my lord,” 
said Rives, who had entered with a note. 

“By Jove, I quite forgot!” he exclaimed, ris- 
ing. “Say Ill be round at once.” 

The servant withdrew, and Joyce looked at 
him in surprise. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“J promised some fellows to join them; it 
had gone clean out of my head. Scott, they 
have had patience to expect me all this time!” 

“And the concert?” 

He hurnedly filled his cigar-case. “My dear, 
I can’t disappoint them. If you particularly want 
to go, get the Mertons to take you. Hallo, who’s 
this ?” 

There had been a ring at the door-bell. The 
visitor was Captain Long, not an unfrequent one 
lately. 

“Long will escort you,” said Le Brun, and 
before she could demur he had asked him. 
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“Delighted, I’m sure,” responded the Captain, 
“pleasure!” 

“Oh,” murmured Joyce, “I really don't 
care—”’ : 

“Well, please yourself,” said Lord Sidney, 
anxious to depart. “You will excuse me, old 
fellow, anyhow? I have an appointment; I was 
just going out as you came in. Where did I 
leave my hat?” 

“Will you call in at Lily’s as you pass?” 
asked his wife. 

“I’m late; send Rives,” he answered. “Ta ta!” 
And Joyce despatched the maid at once. 

“Tt must be very nice for Mrs. Merton, living 
so near to you, Lady Sidney,” remarked Captain 
Long when they were alone. He did not offer 
to take his leave. “Her husband goes to town 
every day, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes; as a business man, of course he’s 
bound to.” 

“Very hard lines on a girl, all the same, 
being married to such a man. She must find it 
ghastly dull.” 

“A man like Mr. Merton?” 

“T mean to any fellow who’s forced to be 
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away from her all the time. I don’t think it’s fair 
on a woman; I don’t really. Especially in a 
place like this; he exposes her to temptation, 
to—” 

“Mrs. Merton is very fond of her husband,” 
said Joyce coldly. “The fonder of him, perhaps, 
for the way he does work.” 

“Awfully young, though; one can’t tell but 
what one day her loneliness may come home 
to her.” 

“If by her ‘loneliness coming home to her’ 
you mean she may one day regret her mar- 
rage, you were never more mistaken in your 
life. Mrs. Merton is not one of the women who 
regret.” 

“On the whole I don’t think women very 
often do,” replied the Captain. “You are greater 
philosophers than we are, Lady Sidney. It is 
the men who regret—not only their marriages, 
but other persons! How often it happens that a 
man only meets the woman who could have made 
him happy when she belongs to somebody else.” 

Joyce rose, and nghted a photograph-frame 
upon the mantel-shelf. He sighed, and gazed 
at her with speculative sentimentality. 
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“A woman too who might have been made 
happy by him!—And too late!” | 

“Those things happen in books oftener than 
in life, I fancy,” she said... . “I hope Mr. and 
Mrs. Merton won’t be annoyed at my wanting 
them to go with me.” 

“In books? If every man who loved a woman 
dared to tell her so, you would know how true 
some of those books are! Do you believe in love 
at first sight, Lady Sidney?” 

“No,” she said, “I don’t.” 

“You believe perhaps that the feeling does 
not deserve to be called ‘love’? Of course men 
experience it more frequently than women; but 
then we are more passionate than you, just as 
you are more stoical than we. What do you say 
to a man recognizing his ideal in a woman the 
first time he met her, and having the conviction 
confirmed day after day for months?” 

“I should say if the woman was married it 
was distinctly unfortunate for the man.” 

“Always? Don’t women understand love, then, 
outside the books you speak of? Is marnage the 
end of a woman’s life?” 

“It should at least be—” 
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“The ‘end of her love’ you were going to 
say? Well, it often is!” 

Lily came in as he laughed; Mr. Merton had 
been detained at the office, and the three started 
for the concert together. The programme was 
neither very good nor very bad, and the interval 
was the most amusing part of it, for then the 
audience woke itself up, by msing, or exchanging 
seats altogether, to talk to one another. Mrs. 
McAndrews, the lady to whom Lord Sidney had 
referred, having taken a chair by Joyce’s side, 
decided to remain, since she wished to study her 
soiffure attentively, and was glad of the closest 
new she could obtain. 

“This is most affecting!” said Captain Long, 

\a vocalist began to warble ‘Darby and Joan,’ 
@ he was surprised, in glancing at Joyce’s 
Vile, to see she seriously thought it so. 

"Qld and gray!” she was musing. “Would 

hey’s affection last as long as that? Would 

Shand in hand grow old together?” 

ix months ago the question would never 

jarisen, and if she could have analyzed her 

lation, she would have known it was not 

lad that caused her throat to contract, 
knows.” J. 13 
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and her eyes to dim, but the personal doubt the 
words had engendered in her heart. 

“Your ideal marrage!” he whispered. “Your 
model pair!” 

“The ideal of us all,” she returned, “if we 
could reach it.” 

“Ves,” he said, “my own! I—” 

“What did you say, Lady Sidney?” asked 
Lily Merton. 

“My dear,” from Mrs. McAndrews, “would 
you mind turning your head a trifle to the left? 
Thanks so much! I quite understand—I mean 
I can see—that is, the young woman is really 
quite pretty!” 

They went home as they had come, only 
that Major and Mrs. Travers joined them with 
Mrs. McAndrews and Miss Miranda Grey, a 
sister of hers who had recently come out from 
England. The Captain perceived that all hope 
of continuing his delicate discussion with Lady 
Sidney le Brun that night was futile, and his 
perception proved correct. Joyce bade the group 
goodbye at her gate, and he had no alternative 
but to accept his dismissal with the rest. 





CHAPTER XI 


13° 








CHAPTER XI. 


“WaT a depressing day!” murmured Lord 
Sidney one afternoon a few months later. “It’s 
suicidal!” He lay back languidly in an arm- 
chair, and watched with a discontented gaze his 
wife’s lissom fingers occupied with some needle- 
work. 

“What are you doing?” he inquired. 

“I am braiding Elsie’s frock; isn’t it pretty?” 
She held it up for inspection. “Won’t she look 
sweet in it! I shall put in a lot of tucks because 
she’s growing so fast, and—” 

“I never see you without a needle in your 
hand,” he exclaimed. “Stitch, stitch, stitch, it’s 
everlasting !” 

The little frock sank to her lap. A tiresome 
knot came into the cotton which required all her 
attention to untie; and somehow the knot mul- 
plied itself to her eyes. 
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“I suppose it could be worn without that stuff 
on it, couldn’t it?” 

“Oh yes; only it looks nicer with it.” 

“You'll make the child as vain as a peacock!” 
he said irntably. 

“A baby a year old!” she answered with a 
little laugh that had the sound of tears in it 
Then throwing the work aside: “Aren’t you so 
well to-day, Sidney?” 

“So well as what? If you mean as well as 
before I was banished to this God-forsaken hole, 
Im not. If you mean as well as yesterday, I am!” 

“See Dr. Eden again! See somebody else; 
perhaps a change—” 

“The only change to set me right is a change 
of circumstances. It’s nerves, that’s what it is; 
Eden said so! What I want is comfort, and 
good living, and freedom from these cursed 
anxieties. It’s nearly five,” he broke off fractiously, 
“and at four I was to have had the egg-and- 
champagne! Of course, you’re so wrapt up in 
the child, ’ve been forgotten again.” 

She rang the bell, and there was a little re- 
proach in her voice as she said: 

“It was at five, dear, you were to have it. I 
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think you would feel better if you gave way less. 
I’m not sure I am glad you saw a doctor.” 

“And just this moment you were advising me 
to consult another; why can’t you be consistent! 
‘Gave way less?’ A lot you know about it! If 
you had nervous exhaustion yourself, you’d under- 
stand what it means. After what I’ve gone 
through, it’s a wonder I’m as well as I am.” 

“Do you mean the circumstances of our mar- 
riage?” she asked. 

“Yes, I do;—everything! Eden said I had 
received a severe shock to my nervous system, 
and I must be ‘kept up.’ How can I be kept 
up when we're dunned for the wine I have to 
drink? Much good it can do me, I’m sure, when 

' every bottle that’s opened means another worry! 
_ What I’ve gone through, and the climate of this 
accursed country, would cripple Goliath.” 

He had called in a practitioner a week or 
two earlier, complaining of chronic depression, 
and now—when he was at home—passed the 
greater part of the day limply on the couch. He 
presently sipped his stimulant—he alluded to it 
as his “stimulant”—-and some visitors dropped 
in. He was more animated in company; the 
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doctor had included “cheerful society” in his 
prescription. 

Mrs. McAndrews and her sister Miss Grey, 
talking with a Captain Dewsberry and his wife, 
referred to cards they had received to a dinner 
at the Travers’; Captain Damer told his host 
about a “late night” they had had at the club, 
and the rest were engaged in discussing some 
tableaux vivants projected for a charity. Joyce 
was asked for her opinion. 

“Lady Sidney seems quite in her element,” 
remarked Miss Grey soffo voce, putting up her 
pince-nez to regard the group by the fire. 

“Well, she ss,” returned her sister; “she was 
an actress, you know, before Lord Sidney mar- 
ried her.” 

“You seem to have taken her up pretty well, 
I must say!” 

“The son of a duke, my dear!” said Mrs. 
McAndrews deprecatingly. 

“I’ve seen her photographs all over London, 
if she’s married the son of a duke or not,—and 
a nice indecent lot they were! Did you know 
she danced in tights?” 

“Sh, pray don’t speak so loud, Miranda!” 
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Mrs. McAndrews ascertained that the Damers were 
no longer within earshot. “I have had the greatest 
difficulty in getting on their visiting-list. They 
had been here ever so long before I managed it.” 

“<‘Managed it!’ Managed to know a woman 
whom half London believed to belong to the 
demi-monde!” | 

“Hush, do hush, Miranda, you don’t under- 
stand! Out here she is simply Lord Sidney’s 
wife. To remember what she was before her 
marriage would simply shut one out of society; 
the best, I mean.” 

“J am surprised at society, then,” returned Miss 
Grey. “Do you say she refused to know you?” 

“Er—er—not exactly that, but we didn’t 
meet for a long time; and.of course when we 
did I made the most of it. We go to Govern- 
ment House now!” Mrs. McAndrews spoke as 
if it were Buckingham Palace. “Ah, my dear 
Lady Sidney, we have been trying to get near you 
for the last ten minutes!” 

She hoped they might be asked to stay to 
dinner, having a suspicion that Captain Long was 
going to do so, and a second suspicion that he 
was not unattractive to her sister. 
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Joyce however did not invite them. Long, 
who had been pressed to remain by Le Brun, 
and the Mertons, who had been asked by herself, 
would make a sufficiently large party, she con- 
sidered. 

Some hours later, when she and Lily left the 
dinner-table, instead of going to the drawing- 
room they went to the nursery, where they saw 
Elsie put to bed. With a companion like Mrs. 
Merton, Joyce put no restrictions upon herself, 
but gleefully sang and chattered to the baby, 
descanting on her “Treasure” the while. 

It spoke well for Mrs. Merton’s unselfishness 
that no jealousy of her friend’s maternity entered 
her mind. It was the ruffled rose-leaf in Lily 
Merton’s life of happiness that she was childless, 
yet this did not prevent her heart going out to 
the child of the other with its downy head, and 
weakly-clutching hands. On the contrary, she 
loved to feel the baby-fingers against her cheek; 
the morsel of unreasoning humanity so uncon- 
scious of the wretched world of which it had be- 
come a component part. 

The clock in the hall, striking nine, warned 
the mother they must go down. “Good night, 
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Blessing,” she murmured, “good night, ’ickle 
snowdrop!” Then as she gained the door, and 
threw a backward glance, the mite stirred in its 
sleep. She was by its side again in a moment, 
cooing over it, and arranging the coverlet. 

“Dear Lady Sidney,” murmured Lily, “I am 
sure she is asleep,—and here is Rives come back. 
I think your darling gets prettier every time I see 
her,” she continued as they descended the stairs 
together. 

“But so fragile, Lily; I would rather she were 
plain and healthy.” 

“You are over-anxious, I fancy.” 

“She is so delicate I cannot help it. I fear 
every wind that blows. And the climate is a 
trying one; it fnghtens me when I see the languor 
it induces. It does not suit my husband,” she 
added with a sigh. 

“It won’t hurt a child born in it. She will 
get ever so much stronger as she grows,” said 
the girl, who knew nothing about it, with affec- 
tionate re-assurance. 

“If she were taken from me [I should not 
care to live!” murmured Joyce; and, low as the 
impetuous words were uttered, the other caught 
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them. She could not help wondering what had 
made Lord Sidney so absent from his wife's 
thoughts that his claim was not remembered. 

They found, on entering the drawing-room, a 
game of Napoleon in progress, for two men had 
dropped in. Captain Long however was not 
playing, and his face lighted up as they appeared. 

“Do give us a little music, Lady Sidney?” he 
said. 

“IT am afraid it would disturb them, or I 
would with pleasure.” 

“Then let us go and watch the moon nse on 
the stoep. We shall be out of the way there.” 

“Oh yes, do,” exclaimed Lily. “The view 
from here is splendid in the moonbeams. That’s 
the worst of my place; there Is no view at all.” 

They went out, and watched the moon mount- 
ing higher and higher and casting shadows more 
and more fantastic upon the lawn and path. In the 
stillness, the scent of the narcissi was powerful. 

“What a heavenly night!” said Joyce, break- 
ing a silence in which the Captain had been ad- 
miring her. 

“And inside you have a fire!” he said. “But 
sharp contrasts are our speciality out here.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. McAndrews were strolling along 
the road as he spoke, and the lady saw him. 

“I knew he was dining there,” she said when 
they had gone on a few steps, “for when I wanted 
him to come to us he said he was engaged. It 
was most provoking!” 

“What’s the difference if he is?” 

“Well, do you know, I fancy Miranda rather 
likes him; and she’s a very fine girl, and might 
pass for twenty-seven easily. Her money would 
be very acceptable to him, and—er—it’s my duty 
to settle her.” 

“If Miranda hasn’t settled herself in the old 
country, I doubt if she ever will!”’ said McAndrews. 
“And as for Long, I don’t think marrying women 
is in his line. He likes ’em married already.” 

Mrs. McAndrews turned, and inspected her 
lord and master with gravity. 

“Do you mean he’s in love with Lady Sidney ?” 
she exclaimed. 

“What a woman you are for jumping to con- 
clusions! I merely suggest—er—that Long isn’t 
matrimonially inclined, and—” 

“And it might be better if he were,” said his 
wife sententiously. 
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“Heavens, Matilda, restrain your imagination! 
My dear,” he continued seriously, “pray don’t get 
any nonsense into your head. Because if you do, 
you and Miranda will talk, and talk, until you 
chatter yourselves into believing absurdities.” 

“Now I come to think of it, he is always 
there,” she said musingly. 

“ Matilda!” 

“And he doesn’t care much for cards, you 
say, so ¢kat isn’t the attraction.” 

“Matilda!” 

“And by your own showing, he is a rake!” 

“Matilda, you are enough to provoke a saint! 
To thmk you can twist an innocent remark 
into such preposterous significance!” exclaimed 
McAndrews in despair. 

“Well, if Captain Long’s head is full of Lady 
Sidney le Brun, of course there is no room in it 
for Miranda!” she said stubbornly. 

And Mr. McAndrews strangled an expletive 
more forcible than polite. If you have ever lived 
in a village you know something of what life 
means in a Colony. 





CHAPTER XIIL 








CHAPTER XIII. 


On the evening of the Travers’ dinner Lord 
Sidney reached home to find the drawing-room 
vacant, and, ringing the bell, he demanded of 
Rives where her mistress was. 


“It is late,” he said: “has she gone to 
dress?” 

“J don’t think her ladyship is going out to- 
night, my Lord,” answered Rives. 

“Not going?” 

“Miss Elsie is not very well, my Lord, 

»  and—” 

Lord Sidney mounted the stairs, and pushed 
open the nursery door with no gentle hand; 

“It’s within twenty minutes of the Travers’ 
dinner-hour. Drive as fast as we can, it only 


leaves you ten minutes: fortunately you are used 
“One never knows.” 1, 14 
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to quick dressing! For heaven’s sake give that 
precious child to the girl, and get into a gown of 
some sort.” 

“I can’t go,” said Joyce, “I—” 

“Nonsense! You must go. There will be 
some people there I particularly want to meet. 
Come, hurry!” 

“I can’t leave Baby; she’s ailing, dear.” 


“’Can’t leave Baby?’ That is always the cry 
now,” he remonstrated. “Pray don’t dawdle; I 
know we shall be late as it is.” 

“Won’t you go without me?” she said. “It 
is no idle excuse; the child is really not well; 
she isn’t!” 

“T see nothing the matter with her; you are 
wrapped up in her to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. I wish to goodness you would re- 
member me occasionally, but my condition you 
seem to think is nothing. Will you go or not, 
Joyce?” 

For a moment she hesitated. This taunt, 
this allusion to his half-imaginary complaint, was 
already an old one, but the injustice of it hurt 
her keenly with every repetition. 
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“I will be ready in five minutes,” she said; 
nd she placed Elsie in the nurse’s arms. 

“Put on the white gown with the Eastern 
mbroidery—the bobs and things—and I'll fetch 
ou a glass of sherry,” he rejoined, his good- 
umour returning; “you are a great deal too 
ale.” 

She dressed in an incredibly short time, be- 
wre himself indeed, and then ran up to give a 
arting look to the child. She bent over it in 
ne bassinette, and kissed it, and the little one, 
ith a moan, opened its eyes and stretched out 
; arms to her. 

“My darling, mamma cannot stay!” she mur- 

wed, and, with an effort, turned away, as she 

d her husband’s voice in the hall. 

Elsie began to cry, not loudly as if thwarted, 
feebly as if the tiny throat were in pain. It 
ded Joyce of the bleating of a wounded lamb 
ad once heard, and the sound chilled her. 
| am afraid, my lady, it will be hard to 

her, now she has seen you,” said Rives, 
\ mite’s cheek, and attempting to 

r. 
as useless; the weak cry continued, and 
| mS 
| 

| 
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the little hands were outstretched with an 
eloquence Joyce was unable to resist. Throwing 
off her wrap she ran hastily down to the draw- 
ing-room where Le Brun was striding impatiently 
to and fro. 

“At last!” he said. “Where’s your cloak?” 

“IT can’t go. Oh, Sidney, don’t be vexed; 
she is crying so piteously for me; it breaks my 
heart to hear her. Let me stay at home; ah, do, 
dear!” 

“This is too absurd,” he exclaimed; “it is 
ridiculous, the fuss you are making. She will 
be all mght with Rives; don’t make an idiot of 
yourself now you’re ready, in the name of com 
mon-sense!” 

“T shall not know a minute’s peace—” she 
objected sadly. 

“Oh, you'll forget her when you get to the 
Travers’. Come, don’t be obstinate,—come, to 
please me; there’s a good girl!” He laid his hand 
on her arm, and drew her out into the hall. 
“We'll return early, if that will satisfy you!” he 
said, 

The unwonted tenderness of his tone—that 
tone he seldom adopted now—conquered her. 
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She stretched her fingers for the first cloak within 
reach, and, as she did so, the nursery door opened, 
and the thin wail of a child in pain was borne 
again upon their ears. 

The cloak fell to the ground. 

“IT can’t,” she said, “I can’t! If anything 
happened I should never forgive myself!” And 
she turned back towards the stairs. 

“You mean you won’tp” 

She put her arms about his neck. 

“Sidney,” she murmured, “my dear, be rea- 
sonable! You know you are my first thought, 
only—”’ 

“Only this is a curious example!” 

“Sidney,” she repeated, torn between her 
love for him and her fear for the other, “I must 
stop ! 3? 

He thrust her arms from him, and seized his hat. 

“Then stop,” he said passionately, “and be 
damned!” 

She leant against the jamb of the door, her 
eyes following him till he was out of sight, and 
then with lagging footsteps mounted the staircase 
to soothe the fretful child. She despatched the 
girl for a doctor, and was relieved by his opinion. 
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He administered some simple medicine, and pro- 
mised to look round again in the morning. 

“The little one is not very strong, Lady Sid- 
ney,” he said, “and you must be careful of her. 
There is no cause for immediate anxiety, though, 
I assure you.” 

Soon after his departure the patient fell 
asleep, and later Lady Sidney descended to the 
drawing-room, with something worse than the 
customary depression about her heart. For weeks 
she had been haunted by the dread that her 
husband’s affection was on the wane. To-night 
the dread had deepened to conviction. 

It was not his recent anger; the anger merely 
served to confirm it. Nor was it the irntability 
he had developed, or the vein of selfishness 
which had latterly been manifested so plainly. 
These might be—or she was willing to believe 
they might be—the effects of the enervation en- 
gendered by the climate. It was rather the ill- 
repressed restlessness in her presence; the lack 
of anything to tell her, save that he was being 
worried for debts he could not pay; the feverish 
desire for outside distraction. 

As the many instances of the change in him 
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crowded her mind, it was vainly she endeavoured 
to convince herself her doubts were groundless, 
and she cried bitterly. She rose miserably, and 
began to pace the floor from end to end. One 
o’clock struck, and then two, and still Lord Sidney 
did not appear. She grew nervous and uneasy 
at the long absence. She knew the dinner-party 
must have dissolved long since. 

Tired at length with her long vigil, and the 
wretchedness of her thoughts, she threw herself 
upon the sofa, and slept a long, dreamless sleep, 
—to be roused by the unlocking of the street- 
door, and the noisy entrance of her husband. 

She had advanced to the centre of the room, 
and he paused in surprise to see her. A glance 
however showed him that the look of reproach 
he had hoped to avoid was not on her face; it 
looked haggard and worn. 

“You are very late,” she said; “have you had 
a pleasant evening?” 

“Why did you sit up?” he replied sharply; 
he had lost heavily. 

“I could not rest, I—” 

“Qh, bah! don’t talk as if you’d been wait- 
ing for me to come home from a public-house 
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with my wages. It’s past four, and Pm dead 
beat!” 

Her voice hardened as she answered: 

“It was foolish! I thought you might possibly 
care to know how your daughter was.” 

“Well, how is she?” he said. 

“She has had a doctor; I think she’s better 
a little .. Sidney, I’m sorry if I was obstinate 
to-night.” 

He laughed grimly. 

“So am I! For thanks to your obstinacy 
I’ve lost a pretty sum.” He put the lamp that 
he had raised back on the table, and taking 
out a leaf from his pocket-book held it to- 
wards her. 

“That is a good weight for an invalid to 
carry about with him, isn’t it?” he said. 

“What is it?” she asked, staring bewildered 
at the hieroglyphics. 

“They’re memoranda of the LO.U’s I have 
out. To-night makes the total four hundred— 
thanks to you. If you had gone to the Travers’ 
with me we should have come back together; as 
it was I went to the club alone. There’s the re- 
sult! With what we owe the tradespeople: five 
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hundred! Well,” he replaced ‘the paper in his 
pocket, “I can keep them—till the climax 
comes!”’ 


“¢Till the climax comes’?” she said heavily. 


“In the name of Heaven don’t keep reitera- 
tion like a parrot. It means ruin, if you want 
elementary English! ‘Ruin, ruin, ruin!’ It would 
take a year’s allowance to set us straight, and 
what am I to live on in the meantime? Hire my- 
self out on an ostrich farm?” 


A smothered cry broke from her as he flung 
himself with an air of recklessness into a chair. 
She stood for a second with locked hands and 
parted lips, gazing at him. He, the darling of 
Society, the servant to some low Boer! “What 
had he said? To what had his marriage with 
her brought him! How terribly was her selfish 
love recoiling on her head!” She was a woman, 
and women are proverbially illogical. 

She threw herself beside him with a cry 
of pain, and clasped his hand. He shook her 
clasp away. 

“Don’t touch me, Joyce!” He began to cry, 
—not as the child had cried, not as his wife 
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had cried; but as a coward cries who is brc 
to bay. 

“I wish I were dead—in hell—anyw 
Ruined, and broken in health; I wish I 
dead!” 

“Hush, oh hush!” she cried, winding her 
about him. “Listen, darling: It is througt 
you have been brought into such trouble: 
I who will find you what you need!” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THe clock in the hall struck five. Across 
the sfoep they could see the sun rising above the 
fir-trees. The man in his disordered evening- 
dress turned his haggard face towards his wife 
in the crushed gown she had not troubled to 
remove. A tense silence followed her words: it 
was she who broke it: 

“I want you, Sidney, to listen to what I am 
going to say. When you married me you took 
me from the stage—” 

“Yes; a horrible life. Don’t speak of it!” 

“I must,” she said, “for I am going back. 
No, have patience, wait a moment! The draft 
is due this mail; take it, pay everybody, let us 
clear ourselves. Let me work for a year in the 
only way I can, and then we can start free once 
more. Ah, dear, believe my greatest happiness 
will be to do it; let me help you!” 
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“How can I,” he demurred, “permit you, 
now you're my wife—. The danger!” 

“It is a danger I have passed through be- 
fore!” she reminded him. 

“You will be cut by every decent soul in the 
place.” 

“Surely not! A few perhaps who are not 
worth knowing.” 

“And if the Duke should hear of it he may 
keep his word and stop the allowance; and our 
position will be fifty times worse.” 

“The news may never reach him, and, in any 
case, the salary I can command—” 

“T don’t like it, Joyce!” But already he was 
wavering. “It is awful!” 

“Think of the alternative! Duns on every 
side: people whispering about you behind your 
back! Oh my dear, if yours was the sacrifice 
once, let me make a sacnifice now. So long as 
you love me and trust me, what do I care what 
other people think? Say I’m _ headstrong, or 
self-willed, or that the old fascination of the 
foot-lights was too much for me. You couldn't 
dissuade your Bohemian wife!” 

Lord Sidney looked at her shining eyes, “and 
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his heart was touched by her devotion. Bending, 
he kissed her on the lips with almost his earlier 
ardour. 

“My darling, it’s a very important step,” he 
said; “one that we can’t decide off-hand. We'll 
talk about it to-morrow, or rather later in the 
day. At the present moment I am too done up 
to think of anything. Let us go to rest.” 

He extinguished the lamp, which it was now 
too light to need, and they went together up the 
stairs. 

She was wakeful a long time. In her soul 
she was more averse to the step she had pro- 
posed than he, nor could she forget how he had 
reproached her, and wished himself dead. Per- 
haps, though, she thought, this thing she was 
prepared to do might strengthen the bond be- 
tween them, and, thinking it, she fell asleep. 

She slept far into the afternoon, and when 
she rang she learnt that Le Brun had already 
quitted the house, having left word he should 
not return till dinner. As she ate her solitary 
breakfast she could not help wondering what 
manner of man this could be who, after such a 
scene as that of the preceding night, could leave 
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her to amuse himself, probably to return still 
deeper in debt. 

Lily Merton was announced soon after she 
was dressed, and the girl commented badly on 
her appearance. Joyce took her into her con- 
fidence,—the only person in the country she 
could take into her confidence,—and in grieved 
silence Mrs. Merton listened. It was not all news, 
for her husband had more than once hinted that 
Lord Sidney was going the pace, albeit he had 
not mentioned the loan with which he had ob- 
liged the man. 

“Dear Lady Sidney, don’t despair,” exclaimed 
the girl; “some way will be found out of the 
difficulty yet.” 

“There is one way, and one alone!” an- 
swered Joyce, and then she told her what 
it was. 

“Do you mean you are actually going back 
to the stage?” 

“Some are debts of honour! My husband— 
oh, Lily, we must be free! The allowance we 
have is insufficient to help us, and Sidney is not 
the man he was; the climate is affecting him. 
He has not the physical strength to rough it, to 
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suffer deprivations. It is only care, and susten- 
ance, and an easy life that has prevented him 
developing some positive illness, and turning into 
a chronic invalid. How can I subject him to 
anxiety? Who is to provide these luxuries if I 
sit idle with my hands in my lap? When I 
think of all his marriage with me has cost him 
—his position at home, his health itself—can 
you wonder that I feel nothing would be too 
much to do to avert one of the troubles? Every 
day the wrong I have done him comes home 
more clearly to me. I can’t remove the wrong, 
but I may mitigate its effects in one way, dear, 
and I will.” 

“But he cannot, he will not, let you work,” 
urged Lily; “not in that way!” 

“There is no other.” 

“Yes, let me think. We are getting quite 
rich, and Wilfrid is so clever, he will see some 
plan to clear Lord Sidney, and if—. Forgive me, 
Lady Sidney, but would a hundred pounds be of 
any service, because I have that of my very own, 
and you shall—” 

“No, dear, it wouldn’t. And do you think I 
would take a sovereign from you? Kiss me, and 

** One never knows." I. 15 
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let us talk about something else!” said Joyce de- 
cidedly. 

Not knowing the ulterior thought in her 
mind—the thought that perhaps she might win 
back the love that was slipping from her—Lily 
considered her friend’s refusal to profit by her 
assistance odd. 

“If she meant to play parts like Ellen Terry 
or Mrs. Bernard-Beere or Mrs. Kendal I could 
understand her persistence,” mused the girl, who 
supposed an actress’s line of business was a 
matter of choice; “but to sing comic songs in 
burlesque—it is terrible!” 

If Lord Sidney, however, still found it “ter- 
rible,” no further intimation of the fact escaped 
him. It was indeed impossible for Joyce not to 
see he purposely avoided all reference to the sub- 
ject and was leaving the upshot of their con- 
ference to herself. 

At the end of the week, therefore, she took 
her courage in both hands, and wrote the manager 
of the theatre a little note in which Lady Sidney 
le Brun presented her compliments to Mr. Lucas, 
and would be glad if he would call upon her on 
a matter of business. 
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Then she told her husband what she had 
done. 

He looked uneasily about the room, and said 
awkwardly: 

“I suppose you couldn’t play in anything but 
burlesque, Joyce?” | 

“Not well. And it pays better than anything 
else.” | 

“Ah; well, as that’s the principal thing, there’s 
no help for it!” 

“Will you,” she asked, “see Mr. Lucas your- 
self when he comes?” 

“IT?” he ejaculated. “N—no, dear, I think 
the arrangements had better be made by you. 
You’ve more experience, you see. Do you mind?” 

“I don’t mind at all,” she answered; “per- 
haps you’re quite mght.” But love can only be 
blind up to a certain point, and her tone was not 
cordial. 

Nothing loth, though far from guessing the 
motive, Mr. Lucas called at the appointed hour. 
He was ushered into the drawing-room, where he 
occupied himself for five minutes in calculating 
how much it had cost. He wore a flower in his 
buttonhole for the occasion, and had gone out 
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for a sherry-and-bitters before leaving town, in 
order to exclaim in the bar that he had no idea 
it was so late, and he was afraid “Lady Sidney 
le Brun would think him rude.” 

She came in while he was appraising a fire- 
screen that had been one of the cherished bits 
of the late R. A., and wondering in his theatrical 
heart if his property-man couldn’t fix him up 
something just as good. 

She was dressed gorgeously,—absurdly, con- 
sidering the time of day, and he regretted in the 
midst of his admiration that the leading lady 
could not be expected, at “seven-ten a-week,” to 
trail the stage with just such another gown at the 
“Royal.” 

After greetings there was a little pause. Then 
Lady Sidney said: 

“I believe you have a very good company, 
Mr. Lucas?” 

“Stock company, madam—my Lady; and— 
er—yes, good all round.” 

‘‘Amatoor show, I wonder?” he mused. 
“Wants to smell the foot-lights again, for a fiver!” 

“Oh, you cad,” his hostess was reflecting, 
“didn’t I know your type in the old days!” She 
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dreaded the moment when he should begin to 
treat her as an equal. 

“I am, my Lady,” said Mr. Lucas, inspecting 
his varnished boots complacently, and hoping they 
were observed, “running as good a crowd as was 
ever got together in the city. From the legitimate 
to burlesque, I can give the public a first-rate 
show all the way down the ladder. I’ve a lead- 
ing lady that’s playing ‘Mrs. Sternhold’ this 
week, and will be ‘principal girl’ when we put 
on the panto. And I’ve Violet Dallas coming 
out! Perhaps your ladyship remembers her?” 

“Yes; she was in the first row of the chorus 
when I was at the ‘Hilanity,’” said Joyce quietly. 

“The deuce she was! I beg your pardon, 
your ladyship, but I’ve signed for a big screw; I 
can’t contemplate having my pitch queered by a 
wretched chorus girl, however good-looking she 
may be. I thought I could rely upon my agents 
too!” 

“Pray don’t let my words depress you. It is 
a long time ago; she may have improved since 
then.” 

“They said she was a fizzer,” murmured Mr. 
Lucas ruefully. “What’s your candid opinion?” 
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“I should say she had plenty of self-posses- 
sion, and could dance a little.” 

“Humph, I see,—cheeky and pretty, and no 
good. Not got your talent, my lady. You were 
a fortune to any manager by what the press said.” 

“The press was very kind,” returned Lady 
Sidney coming to the point, and the ‘Hilanty’ 
was very satisfied. Well, Mr. Lucas, I propose 
returning to the stage.” 

“The stage? Returning; you?” He forgot 
his boots and his unlucky contract, and leant for- 
ward in excitement. 

She bowed her head. To have repeated the 
statement would have hurt her. 

“Lord Sidney— ?” 

“Lord Sidney has given his permission.” 

Mr. Lucas was dumb. His mental vision saw 
the front of the house of the fortunate entre- 
preneur who should secure her. He saw the 
placards notifying everything “Full” in the door- 
way, and a notice over the booking-office: “Free 
List Entirely Suspended.” 

“Of course you mean to go back to London?” 
he said dejectedly. 

“Yes,—unless you can make it worth my 
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while to give you a season first,” she said, “and 
I don’t think you can.” 

“What,” he gasped. “Say that again, my 
dear!” 

She winced at the change in his address, but 
her tone was even. 

“I am willing to give you a season first if you 
can make it worth my while.” 

He stared, and then grasping the surprise his 
managerial instincts rose to the situation. To get 
Lady Sidney for a “Jack” in the Giant Killer 
would indeed be a sensation. He had of course 
designed the réle for Violet Dallas, but she could 
play the girl’s part, and the versatile leading 
lady might temporarily subside into the “comic 
mother.” 

“You are willing to play boys’ parts, and be 
billed as ‘Miss Joyce Merrion’ with your title in 
brackets?” he demanded. 

“Not with my title—the rest yes. Everybody 
here knows me; you won’t lose by that.” 

“I can’t afford Mr. Nash’s terms,” he said 
quickly. 

“IT scarcely supposed you could,” answered 
Joyce. “The question is whether the terms you 
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are able to offer will make it worth my while to 
fit in a season with you before we sail.” 

“Of course I will go to the utmost limit; only 
you know our little show-box here is rather dif- 
ferent from a swell West-End house at home, 
and—”’ 

“And therefore much less expensive to run.” 

“Er,” he said, “yes, quite so; but it holds 
much less. I am giving Dallas fifteen pounds a 
week,” 

She laughed. 

“T am not Miss Dallas, Mr. Lucas.” 

“No, no; what do you say to twenty?” 

“I am sorry,” she said, “to have troubled you 
to come out here. I might have known it was a 
foolish idea. Pray forgive me!” 

He looked at her eagerly. Behind her he 
still saw “Free List Suspended.” 

“What do you say to twenty-five? I can't 
afford a penny more, I can’t really. It wouldn't 
pay; the prices don’t admit of it.” He thrust his 
hands doggedly into his pockets, as if he kept all 
his money there. 

“IT could command sixty pounds a week at the 
‘Hilarity,’ and—” 
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“My Lady, I—” 
“And I am willing to halve it.” 


“Thirty pounds? It would ruin me!” he ex- 
claimed. 


“You know better. Even if I were still ‘Joyce 
Merrion’ I should be worth it. Come, Mr. Lucas, 
you are too good a man of business to refuse.” 


“I know your value,” he said gloomily, “I 
know what you could command in England. But 
I never paid such a salary in my life.” 

“You said I was a fortune to any manager,” 
she retorted; “why not to youre However if that 
was simply a figure of speech—” 

“I accept,” said Mr. Lucas, “I accept! Well, 
you know how to drive a bargain, don’t you? I 
like you for it too,” he added engagingly; “it only 
adds to your list of charms, my dear.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Sidney, “you may 
send me the agreement for signature as soon as 
you like, with the ‘part.’ And if it is one I 
have already played I shall require very few re- 
hearsals.” 

The manager bowed himself out, and took the 
local] train in an exultant frame of mind, though 
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the abnormal salary he was paying could not be 
banished altogether from his reverie. 

“Thirty pounds,” he still mused when the 
train steamed past Papendorf, “fancy Tom Lucas 
parting that! But my Lady will have to work for 
it, you bet! Wonder what she wants to go back 
to the profession for; hard-up, maybe, by the way 
she stuck out for terms. Well, there’s no ac- 
counting for the vagaries of women anyhow; per- 
haps she’s tired of respectability, and wants to be 
up to a lark, the dear,—not but what she seemed 
a straight sort too.” 

The “straight sort” was at the moment sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. The childish 
eyes of little Elsie grew big at the sight, though 
she was not fnghtened, for she had seen her 
mother’s tears too often lately. “Mumsey no 
cry,” she whispered, “Mumsey nocry!” And Joyce, 
picking her up, and kissing her, answered: 

“No, sweetheart, ‘Mumsey no cry.’ ‘Mumsey’s’ 
got to laugh and sing!” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Lorp Sipney heard the result of the interview 
with ill-disguised complacency. He bemoaned— 
and did not cease to bemoan as days went by— 
the misfortune of his wife having to appear on 
the stage, but the lament was rather the peevish- 
ness of a man who must bewail something than 
the expression of any real antipathy. He often 
reminded Joyce of her mother, in his chronic 
fractiousness varied by spasmodic outbursts of 
facetiousness or spleen. 

It would be unjust to declare that in his heart 
he rejoiced at the prospect of restored tranquillity 
opened to him by her action, because he was a 
man with a marvellous faculty for believing what 
he wished, and when he affected regret he per- 
suaded himself that he felt it. Nevertheless when 
the draft came to hand, and he was able to 
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despatch cheques in exchange for his I. O. U’s, 
and to give the tradespeople fifty pounds on ac- 
count, he was sensible of a greater satisfaction 
than he cared to show. - 

The agreement had been duly forwarded, and 
it was arranged that Lady Sidney—or Joyce Mer- 
rion, as she was to be called once more—should 
make her début in the projected pantomime. She 
was to play “Jack;” in the jargon of the theatre 
she was engaged for “principal boy.” 

At first when it was acknowledged she was 
returning to the stage, the announcement was re- 
ceived with well-bred surprise. “So charming, 
you know.” “A pity to hide her talent!” “Would 
it be Shakespeare,—no? Ah, a comedy of course, 
how quite too delightful! The play would be 
especially written for her perhaps?” But when 
the truth was known in all its nakedness even 
Cape Town permitted itself to condemn the doings 
of a duke’s daughter-in-law. 

Joyce herself had parried the reiterated ques- 
tions by saying she left everything in Mr. Lucas’s 
hands, but she suffered acutely in conceiving the 
remarks and sneers that would follow when she 
was seen in the costume she was bound to wear. 
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She shrank with increased sensitiveness, the out- 
come of her retirement (the new social condi- 
tions she had known) from exposing herself fan- 
tastically clad to the public’s gaze; posing in 
ballet-shirt and tights before people who for nearly 
three years now had flattered and fawned upon 
her. 

Mrs. Travers had assured her it was “no- 
thing” —and Sidney with one of his happy facetiae 
had wondered afterwards if she alluded to the 
costume—but it was easy to read that even Mrs. 
Travers was inwardly appalled. More than one 
retaliation for the monopoly she had endeavoured 
to assume had been made on her already. 

“Your fnend is going to be an actress again, 
dear, eh? How very painful!” And Mrs. Travers 
had answered weakly. 

“TI shall stick to her all the same, Dick;” she 
told her husband during one of the metamorphoses 
in their apartment, “whether the other women 
drop away or not. And out here I don’t sup- 
pose anybody will.” 

The Major watched her eyebrows appearing 
in the mirror; “She’s a plucky little woman,” he 
responded, “that’s sure! But I think Le Brun 
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must be a bit of an outsider, upon my soul. | 
guess she isn’t doing it for fun; I thought better 
of him!” 

Le Brun’s first outburst of temper after the 
arrangement had been made was induced by the 
perception that people had “thought better of 
him.” Mr. Lucas was no novice in the art of 
stimulating the public’s interest, and with a 
“star” in view such as he had never possessed 
before he had been additionally brilliant. The 
money he devoted to advertising his annual 
pantomime was this year increased, and almost 
entirely expended upon life-sized posters of 
“Miss Joyce Merrion.” They were very well 
done; the printer had even caught a likeness, 
and Lady Sidney was depicted on every hoard- 
ing climbing a beanstalk with purple “trunks” 
and flesh-coloured limbs. 

On a few she was presented encircling the 
waist of Miss Violet Dallas, who was to play her 
sweetheart, and elsewhere she flourished a broad- 
sword, and invited the giant to mortal combat in 
slangy verse. 

No man could be expected to relish such 
pictures of his wife, even though they might be 
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due to his own extravagance, and Joyce’s half- 
playful suggestion that he should pretend he was 
unable to restrain her Lord Sidney now adopted 
with cowardly promptitude. 

He indeed accepted condolences in one or 
two quarters where he was extremely intimate, 
and normally affected the expression of a hus- 
band set at defiance. 

“She was on the stage when I married her, 
you know,” he said; “she is desperately fond of 
it! There is no harm either,—or I wouldn’t 
allow it.” The tone of the final clause was ad- 
mirable. 

“Poor old beggar!” observed one or two of 
the younger men, “Can’t blame him for wanting 
to kid he is the boss, can you?” 

But generally the assumption failed to gain 
credence. The older men, like Travers, de- 
nounced him frankly, and though among women 
the husband was exculpated, and the odium cast 
upon his wife, their animadversions affected him 
at second-hand. 

The Governor referred to the matter one day, 
when Cape Town was flooded with a pictorial 
monstrosity slightly more outrageous than the last, 

“One never knows.” I. 16 
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“I say, Le Brun,” -he said, “you mustn’t mind 
my mentioning it, but they’ve very ‘year one’ 
ideas out here,—do you think this sort of thing 
advisable ?” 


Lord Sidney contemplated him in momentary 
embarrassment. Sir Northwick Graves would 
have impressed him very little at home, but the 
Governor in a Colony is a person to be con- 
ciliated. 

“I don’t understand you,” he answered; “I 
should say Lady Sidney le Brun can do as she 
likes.’ 

“Well, between ourselves she’ll suffer for it. 
I warn you that some of the women will close 
their doors.” 


“Do you mean,” demanded Lord Sidney ina 
rage, “that Government House won’t be open 
to us?” 

Sir Northwick hastened to reassure him; 

“J am speaking of the Colonials. I needn’t 
say that to me personally the honour of receiv- 
ing you and your wife will always be the same. 
But I am taking the privilege—er—of a friend: 
there’s a lot of talk. The best people here are 
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very bourgeois, you know; you'll find a certain 
amount of awkwardness, I fear.” 


“If Lady Sidney,” flung out Le Brun, “chooses 
to appear on the stage, she shall appear there, 
awkwardness or not! I decline to be dictated 
to by a parcel of middle-class busybodies whom 
in England I wouldn’t know. I claim to manage 
my own affairs without anybody’s supervision, 
and Ill do it!” | 

“A boor, my dear,” said the Governor to 
Lady Graves afterwards, “and a confoundedly 
bad husband too unless I’m mistaken. My private 
opinion is that that nice little woman is being 
driven to it against her will. It’s not explicable 
any other way.” 

The ‘boor’ however was much more intimi- 
dated by the caution than he had shown, and he 
reproached Joyce passionately for allowing such 
pictures of herself to be displayed. 

It was their first open quarrel,—the first 
time she had given her tongue rein in rejoinder. 

“I am returning to the stage on account of 
your debts and duns,” she said; “and you must 
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advertising my engagement. What a man you 
are! Do you suppose that those things have not 
been a shame to me? Do you suppose that, if 
you dislike them, the humiliation to myself isn’t 
a thousand times greater? I haven’t spoken of 
it, I have kept my pain to myself,—as I have 
kept a dozen pains and gnefs since we were 
married. And then you accuse me, and com- 
plain of the indignity for which you, and you 
alone, are responsible. I wonder you haven't 
more self-respect!” 

She had retorted vehemently, and for the 
moment he was taken aback and silenced. She 
had been so patient, so self-denying, that the 
suddenness of the retaliation startled him. He 
stared at her bewildered. 

“Don’t you suspect,” she cried, “what it 
means to me; doesn’t it strike you that I’m only 
flesh and blood, and that to go back to the old 
life, here, in this place, must be awful to me? 
My God! Any other man would never know how 
to show love and tenderness enough to make up 
for it! I don’t want to pose as a heroine, I 
don’t ask for gratitude, but you might have a 
little consideration, Sidney; you might be just!” 
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“Anything else?” he muttered. “You are a 
yartyr and a victim, and you did me a great 
ervice in becoming my wife. Anything else?” 

She did not reply; she sat mute and motion- 
2ss until he quitted the room, and then she 
uuried her white face in her hands. But she 
lid not cry; after a time women don’t cry. A 
iassion of contempt was in her breast, a con- 
empt extended to herself for having marned 
um. She sat there half-dazed, and she heard 
he street-door slam, and knew that he had gone 
ut again. And she did not care that he had 
yne out; it seemed to her that she did not care 

he never came back again. 
' Her love was dead; perhaps it had not died 
fay, but it was to-day she had realized it. 

\ can love one you despise, the French pro- 

to the contrary, but he must be good to 
If if you are to do it. It was she who 
plways suffered from Lord Sidney’s meanness. 
ighe had spoken the truth: she had not 
to pose as a heroine. Under other con- 
\ with a different man, the step she was 
might have deepened her love, drawn her 
fer to the object of her sacrifice; Woman 
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loves to give. But the man should have opened 
his arms for her approach. It was the picture 
she had fancifully seen when she broached the 
plan. She saw herself slighted; she saw herself 
ashamed; but she saw him consoling and fond. 
The glow, the fervour, of her purpose had sub- 
sided now; the motive-force remaining was only 
duty. They must live, and she must work, but 
she was sensible of commiserating herself, of an 
utter loneliness she did not seek to disguise. 

The first rehearsal at the theatre was called; and, 
plunging into the old professional life, she sought 
to extract from it some modicum of forgetfulness 
of her private sorrow. The slow days wore 
along, and the gulf between the pair in no wise 
lessened. The outburst had had no successors, 
but in their superficial fnendliness which bridged 
the division both were conscious of a weariness, 
an effort, that was more exhausting than actual 
hostility. 

Such as the truce was, it owed its existence 
to the woman. Lord Sidney had found himself 
additionally weak and ill after the quarrel. On 
the day following, he had not left the house, but 
reclined in an armchair, complaining to the 
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servant who brought him his “stimulant,” and 
moaning at intervals for sympathy. His malady 
—he had borrowed certain phrases like “stimu- 
lant” and “malady” which he wore to death— 
increased with time, and it was impossible for 
Joyce’s solicitude not to develop some semblance 
of warmth. 

He accepted it with resignation, and she con- 
tinued to show it—still with duty for the motive- 
power. It was very hollow, very poor, but 
there was a veneer of breeding about the new 
régime which was at all events an improvement 
on other scenes the ménage had witnessed. 
Neither referred to the incident of mutual re- 
crimination; occasionally he inquired in a plain- 
tive tone about the preparations for the panto- 
mime; and at these times she spoke about it— 
she never introduced the topic— suppressing 
always any annoyances or difficulties that had 
occurred to her. 

Woman’s love feeds on love; man’s on indif- 
ference. Any germs of tenderness she might have 
had, without suspecting it, would have withered 
under such a state of affairs; and Le Brun had 
no love left to be nourished. They might have 
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been mere acquaintances, so formal did their 
conversation grow, so absent was any gust of con- 
fidence or sympathy from their colloquies. She 
came at last to look forward to her half-hours in 
such houses as she still felt secure in visiting. 
Like him, she was happiest when not at home. 
Like him, she returned with a feeling of depres- 
sion which—they differed here—she endeavoured 
to conceal. 

Meanwhile the night of the production was 
drawing close at hand, and Mr. Lucas had no 
cause to grumble at the effect of his notorious 
“printing.” Every day he sat in his office, smil- 
ing blandly, as he crossed off number after num- 
ber, in response to the applications that poured 
in. When he found it was necessary to convert 
the first three rows of the pit into reserved 
seats, and perceived that the booking extended to 
near a month ahead his satisfaction reached its 
height. 

The only alloy to his happiness was Miss 
Dallas, who on arrival had notified her disgust 
at the alteration of the part she was to play in 
language more forcible than polite. 

She was a handsome woman, not what is 
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called a “fine woman”—a term that may always 
be taken to signify a feminine mountain—but a 
woman symmetrical and well-featured. She had 
progressed considerably since the period when 
Joyce remembered her a chorister at the Hilantty, 
and when she declared indignantly she could 
have played “boy” in a pantomime in Manchester 
she was speaking no more than the truth. 


Mr. Lucas had endeavoured to conciliate her 
with only partial effect, and she owed a grudge 
to Joyce Merrion from the date of the. first 
“call.” 


As they were to dress together this menaced 
some unpleasartness. Joyce had attempted to 
secure a dressing-room to herself, but in so small 
a theatre, at a time when so many “extras” 
would be employed, the arrangement was im-‘ 
practicable. 


“About the dressing-room for Miss Merrion, 
sir:”” said Jones, Mr. Lucas’s aide-de-camp one 
day, “couldn’t Miss St. Ledger be put with her 
instead? I don’t think Miss Dallas and she will 
hit it off.” 


“Dallas is a curse,” exclaimed Lucas angrily, 
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“upon my word she is! But she'll kick up 
ructions if I deprive her of any of her ‘nghts,’ as 
she calls ’em; she’s on the look-out for it as it 
is. No, I'll wait till Lady Sidney—I mean ‘Miss 
Merrion’—complains. I’m not going to put my- 
self out of the way to raise a rumpus, you can 
bet your life!” 


Miss Dallas came in as he spoke. They were 
in the managerial sanctum; a scantily-furnished 
den leading off the stage. 


“Oh, I say,” she observed brightly, “I'll tell 
you what’s struck me! You know the scene where 
I follow ‘Jack’ to the giant’s castle: why can’t I 
wear boy’s dress there? Give us a chance, governor! 
It’s much likelier I’d climb a beanstalk in tights 
than in petticoats anyhow. And if you saw—” 


“T don’t want to see,” interrupted Lucas, “I 
daresay! But it won’t do; can’t have two ‘prir- 
cipal boys’ in any panto of mine, my dear! 
‘Marjorie’ must be played in skirts right the way 
through. Damme,” he broke off, “what do you 
want? ain’t the costumes good enough for you?” 


“I’m too good for the costume,” she retorted. 
Then she laughed. 
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“All right, I can suffer. The aristocracy must 
be toadied, musn’t they?.... Who is he?” 


“Who’s who?” said Lucas grumpily. “What 
do you mean by that?” 


She laughed again. “The patron of the drama, 
—the Johnnie who isn’t Lord Sidney le Brun?” 


“You're too mighty smart,” answered Lucas; 
“anything else you want to know? 


“Yes,” she said, “I want to know if I can’t 
have a song written in! Look here now, I’ve 
been awfully sold over this business, you can’t 
deny it. You might do what you can for me, 
there’s a brick. Give me a song in the cottage- 
scene? It’s as slow as an omnibus; let Fitzgerald 
write something in!” 

Fitzgerald was the author, a poverty-stricken 
being who looked like an undertaker’s mute. He 
was on the stage at the present moment, wishing 
himself dead. 

“Let him write me some topical lines to a 
good music-hall air,” she persisted: “come out, 
and tell him!” 

The manager suffered himself to be led away, 
and accosted the unhappy man under the T piece. 
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Lady Sidney had gone home, and only a few 
supers and chorus-girls still remained. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald,” he said, “I’m thinking that 
third scene is very dull,—very dull, sir! I was 
listening as you ran through it just now. No ‘go’ 
about it, sir, no wit, sir; no espeaygleree, as they 
say in France! We must have espeaygleree, Mr. 
Fitzgerald: it’s vital to a production of this sort! 
A pantomime without it 1s no good.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who had received twenty 
pounds for the manuscript, signified humbly that 
these were his own sentiments. 

“What you want is a song,” pursued the 
other, “a song for Miss Dallas here. Something 
topical to a catchy air! See what you can do, 
my boy. Knock something off, and let us have 
it in the morning. Ring in a joke about the Cor- 
poration, and the verdict on that breach-of- 
promise case, and the dulness of Stellenbosch. 
The father and mother can both fall asleep— 
that’s it—and she looks round and says ‘It re- 
minds me of Stellenbosch!’ They can take it for 
the music-cue.” 

“And fit the words to a regular rattler, won’t 
youe” said the woman. 
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“Something with a lot of swing to it that 
everybody knows, like ‘You Shouldn’t Tell The 
Story to Your Dona.’ And give me some lines 
that mean an opening for ‘business;’ and have a 
patriotic verse that they will cheer at.” 

“And don’t have any personalities, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. I can’t have anybody taking offence,— 
and perhaps on second thoughts you’d better 
send it round this afternoon, so that I can look 
it over to-night.” 

The author, conjuring up a sickly smile of 
confidence, promised his best endeavours, and 
Miss Dallas departed triumphant. They went 
down the staircase together: the one to try to be 
funny, the other to have luncheon. Both paused 
on the pavement outside. | 

“Come and have a dnnk,” said the woman 
to the man. “Of course you’re cursing me, but 
the part is such a duffer! What’s it to be?” 

He looked at her walking-costume that had 
cost more than his pantomime, and he rose above 
beer. 

“Trish?” he said tentatively. 

“Fizz!” responded the actress. “Let’s have a 
bottle of the Boy! And, Fizgerald,—who’s Joyce 
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Merrion’s weakness, I do want to know? Can’t 
tell me; is that a fact? Jove, you’re a lot out 
here.” She lifted her glass—“Here’s to us, old 
man—Well, you may bet your boots on one 
thing: J/’// tell you in a fortnight’s time!” 





CHAPTER XVI 








CHAPTER XVI. 


AT a quarter to six a boy planted himself 
against the door painted “Pit,” and at a quarter 
past he had a host of companions. It was the 
first night of “Jack the Giant Killer.” The car- 
riages commenced to roll up soon after seven 
o'clock, and when the orchestra was rung in the 
theatre was crowded in every part. 

Le Brun had brought his wife down, and had 
then adjourned to the front of the house. She 
was now standing before her mirror, putting the 
final touches to her costume. | 

On the table, or rather the narrow shelf which 
extended the length of the tiny room, was a large 
basket of flowers which she had found awaiting 

her, and which Miss Dallas had remarked with 
aN envious eye. 

“If I don’t have some too to-morrow night,” 

“One never knows.” I, 17 
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she reflected, “it will be because I forget to buy 
them. [ll send down a basket as big as a 
haystack, with somebody’s “admiration” to me!” 

When she had disappeared in response to the 
call-boy’s summons Joyce turned away from the 
glass with a sigh of apprehension. Now that the 
ordeal was so close at hand her courage almost 
failed her. Had they been strangers she was 
about to face she would ‘have cared comparatively 
little, but the knowledge that among the audience 
were countless acquaintances who, while they might 
applaud her as an actress, censured her in private 
as a woman, shook her self-composure cruelly. 

“Come in,” she said in answer to a quick tap 
at the door; “Oh, Lily, how good of you!” 

Mrs. Merton noted her dejected look, and felt 
how her hand was trembling. 

“Wilfrid is waiting outside, dear,” she said. 
“I couldn’t resist coming round to wish you ‘good 
luck’ at the last moment; I thought a message 
might miscarry. Besides, I was curious to have a 
peep behind the scenes. We have brought you 
some flowers, but I see you have some already.” 

“I thought these must have come from you,” 
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Joyce replied; “I took it for granted. I didn’t 
know anybody else who was likely to have sent 
them. Most people will throw theirs, I suppose. 
Oh, there’s a card—Captain Long!” she raised 
her eyebrows. “They are from him then! Is the 
place full?” 

“Crammed! The Governor and a party are 
in one box; Captain Long is in your husband’s (I 
saw Lord Sidney beckon him up); Major and 
Mrs. Travers are here, and —and everybody,” 
she concluded comprehensively. “Are you nerv- 
ous?” 

“Not nervous at singing or acting, but to go 
on before all those people—” 

The call-boy’s yell interrupted her: 

“‘Jack,’ ‘Jack!’ Miss Merrion, if you please!” 

“My call,” she exclaimed, “my call!” 

She paled under her paint; her breath came 
and went rapidly. Lily threw an arm round her, 
and led her out into the passage, where Mr. 
Merton greeted her, and accompanied them 
down a staircase specially designed to ensure 
the destruction of the company should a fire 


occur. 
17* 
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Almost before they had descended, however, 
her tremors had been repressed. The blaze of 
light, the familiar entourage, acted on her as a 
sudden stimulant. Lily looked around with wonder- 
ing eyes and to a novice the situation was cer- 
tainly a strange one. Where they waited, fairies 
and carpenters, gasmen and banditti, seemed 
mixed in mextricable confusion. The stage was 
frightening with its glare of coarsely-painted 
scenery, the meaningless noise that came from it, 
and its bewildering nearness. The orchestra ap- 
peared to be playing in her ears, and she listened 
at intervals to an alarming and sustained rattle, 
which she gathered by degrees must be ap- 
plause. 

She had scarcely grasped the fact when 
Joyce turned to her. “I go on,” she said, “take | 
this!” - 

She divested herself of the cloak she was 
wearing, and stood ready for her entrance at the 
“wing.” | 

“The little limb is coming back; 
Behold he’s here—see master Jack!” 


The cue was given, and she sprang forward. 
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There was a crash of music, and the applause 
burst forth again, loud and prolonged. Her voice 
reached Lily queerly when it subsided: 


‘‘ Marjorie, this moment I embrace— 
Nay, do not shrink, nor hide that blushing face, 
*Tis but a moment! Not a damsel fair, 
Pretty and plump, e’en angular and spare. 
*Tis an embrace that meets with no responsive kiss 
Given by the cherry lips of a confiding Miss. 
An embrace? Pshaw! Or if at all it’s so, 
It’s the least amusing one I know; 
And for my part I certainly prefer 
Embracing something substantialer!”’ 


The doggerel was delivered with point and 
emphasis. The circle laughed, and applauded 
again, and Mrs. Merton, craning her neck beside 
her husband in the prompter’s corner, began to 
realize that Lady Sidney was indeed confronting 
Cape Town across the footlights. 

Half the glasses in the house were levelled 
full at the humiliated woman for five minutes. 
One of the few that wavered was Le Brun’s, who 
accorded a momentary inspection to Miss Dallas, 
the “Marjorie” of the “blushing face” apostro- 
phised. His own mortification was slight com- 
pared with his wife’s, but the embarrassment of 
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both was admirably concealed. He leant back in 
his box watching her, and she, with her refined 
intonation and spirited performance, a sprightliness 
which was far removed from vulgarity—delighted 
the entire house. 


Miss Dallas witnessed the triumph that she 
scored with a chagrin born of the conviction that 
she would have played the part better herself, but 
she was too clever a woman to betray any in- 
dication of jealousy to the public, and with her 
ravishing smiles, and voluptuous figure, there were 
not a few who considered she made a very en- 
chanting “sweetheart” indeed. 


The song which the harassed Fitzgerald had 
accomplished “went” amazingly, and she came 
off partially mollified by its effect. 

Joyce made her exit shortly afterwards, and 
begged Mr. Merton to take Lily back into the 
auditorium. It was the end of the act. 

As they stood talking, the door communicat- 
ing with the front of the house opened, and Mr. 
Lucas with a beaming countenance ushered Lord 
Sidney and the Traverses behind. 


“You dear, clever girl, how sweet you looked,” 
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cried Mrs. Travers effusively, “and not at all— 
well, just what people expected of you, you 
know. Mrs. Merton, I thought I should find you 
here; wasn’t she exquisite?” 

“Charming performance, Lady Sidney, ’pon 
my word!” said the Major, putting up his pince- 
nez to regard a group of ballet-girls to better ad- 
vantage. 


“And what a lovely ballad,” continued Mrs. 
Travers, “so refreshing in a pantomime! I say, 
good people, I want you all to come round to 
our place afterwards—lI’ve a sweet little supper 
waiting for us. You can’t refuse, Lady Sidney, 
for your husband has already promised.” 


Presently she returned with the Major to their 
seats, and Joyce made her escape to change her 
costume. Miss Dallas had imbibed a couple of 
brandies-and-soda by this time, and announced 
her intention of having another—she said it in- 
creased her natural vivacity—and it was Joyce’s 
fear of the verbal eccentricities that the increase 
might beget which had been responsible for her 
dissuading Lily from bearing her company. 

She was glad that she had done so when she 
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entered the room, and gladder still when Violet 
quitted it. There was nothing outrageous in the 
woman’s behaviour, but sufficient nevertheless to 
startle Lily Merton, whose simplicity occasionally 
was a trifle childish, albeit it was a fault in the 
right direction. 

“The thing’s going like a house on fire, isn’t 
it?” said Miss Dallas. “I’m awfully dry; I shall 
go and hunt up the dresser and send her out for 
a refresher.” 

She made her way into the corndor, and 
called for her, but nobody seemed to know what 
had become of this functionary, whose duties 
were a great deal more numerous than any one 
person could perform. 

Her toilette requiring no further alteration, 
she accordingly resolved to extend her search 
upstairs; but presently ran against Le Brun, who 
had been having a liqueur with the manager in 
his sanctum, and was now wandering perplexed 
in a labyrinth of white-washed passages. 

“Halloa, Lord Sidney,” she said brightly, 
“and how are you?” 

He stopped and spoke to her, and compli- 
mented her on the success she was making. 
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“Oh, that’s real kind of you,” she said; “I 
thought you were all eyes for your wife. She’s 
got the costumes; J don’t look a bit nice, 
do I?” 


“You look remarkably fetching,” he answered; 
“couldn’t be better.” 


“You don’t remember me, of course?” she 
inquired. “But I used to see you very often in 
the old A:larity days when you came behind, 
though I never spoke to you. It was different to 
this hole, eh?” 

“By Jove,” he answered, “it zs a box of a 
place, isn’t it! I got my coat all white just now 
against a confounded wall. Which is the way to 
the front?” . 

“First to the left, second to the rnght, and 
ask a p’lice—Oh, I mustn’t chaff the aristocracy, 
must I! Do you want to know the way very 
badly? Shall I come and show you?” 

“You may be late for your entrance.” 

“There’s a quarter of an hour before I go 
on again. I was exploring for a drink; I wish I 
could get hold of someone to send out!” 

“Let me find you one,” he replied, “I dare- 


Ce 
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say I can manage it. I left Lucas in his room 
just now, and took the wrong stairs. If he’s 
there still, I can swear to half a bottle of brandy 
on the table, and a basket of soda-water on the 
floor.” 


“You trump!” she said. “Come along then, 
—after me, and you can’t go wrong! You're a 
fnend in need, Lord Sidney.” 


She led the way to the shabby little den 
forthwith; the manager was just coming out, and 
he patted her on the shoulder as they met. 

“Good girl,” he said, “you’re doing _first- 
rate!” 


“Wasn’t the song A1,” she answered triumph- 
antly. “Crumbs, it made the scene!” 


“Mr, Lucas,” said Lord Sidney, “this is a lady 
who’s dying for some refreshment; I told her 
you’d play the good Samaritan?” 


. “Why certainly,” said he with great affability, 
“ll send someone round to you.” In his heart 
he did not like men behind the scenes chatting 
with the ladies of his company, but in his 
managerial capacity in Cape Town he had to 
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tolerate a number of things of which his heart. 
disapproved. “I'll send someone round to you,” 
he repeated. 


“Don’t put yourself out,” said Miss Dallas, 
“we'll do with what’s there. Governor, I drink 
to the show!” 


She ran in, and Lord Sidney followed her. 
“Here, let me,” he said. “Say ‘when’!” 


“““When,’” she said; “Oh, I didn’t look away 
on purpose; what a wicked shame! Aren’t you 
going to have one yourself?” 


“Shall I?” he asked. “Well, here’s to your 
success then!” 


She perched herself at the end of the table, 
and sat smiling at him, and swinging her feet. 
She was pretty enough to bear inspection with 
the make-up on, in fact it made her prettier; and 
he was sensible of a momentary cheerfulness 
that he did not often feel now. There was 
something exhilarating in society of this free-and- 
easy sort. It reminded him of the past. He 
was even conscious of a vague wonder that he 
had done without it so long, and not missed it. 
He drained his glass, and went so far as to for- 
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get that the doctor had prohibited all effervescing 
drinks. 

“Tell me something,” he said; “what have you 
got to say now you’ve been provided for? Don't 
swing your shoes all night; be funny!” 

“Nice shoes,” she said affectedly, lifting them 
an inch or so to regard them. “See Violet’s 
pretty shoes! I can’t talk to you, I’m shy.” 

“Ves, I should say that was your complaint!” 

“Oh, you’d be astonished what a modest 
little girl I am! Besides the gentleman should 
talk, the lady listens: 


“If I were you, and you were I, 
I should not have the plaintive sigh: 
I’d know a better thing to do— 
If you were I, and I were you!” 


She hummed the words provokingly, her head 
to one side. “Isn’t that nice? | 


‘The girl would be much more afraid, 
Were I the man, and you the maid. 
If you were I, and I were you— 
Oh, wouldn’t there be a how d’ye do—” 


She sprang from the table, and reached the 
door, laughing. 
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“Wait a minute,” he exclaimed, “Miss Dallas, 
I want to speak to you!” 

He caught her hand and detained her, but 
only for an instant: “The public is waiting for 
me; Lord Sidney, I am surprised at you,” she 
said. And, still laughing, she ran out of the 
room. , 
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“ONE NEVER KNOWS.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Vio.et Daxuas had piqued his interest, amused 
him; the thought of the few minutes they had spent 
together recurred to him after the curtain had 
fallen, when he drove with his wife and the 
‘Travers’ to the latter's house to supper. 

Joyce was tired, the strain of the evening had 
been severe, and, truth to tell, the invitation was 
just one of those mistaken kindnesses which it is 
so hard to appreciate as they deserve. She 
would much rather have gone straight home; but 
if she was distraite everybody was quite ready to 
make allowances for it under the circumstances, 
and she was, in fact, permitted to leave at an 


Carlier hour than the Travers’ supper-parties 
Usually broke up. 
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Naturally the congratulations and gush that 
reigned were nine-tenths false. No one could 
sincerely felicitate the husband and wife on her 
appearance in pantomime, however cleverly she 
might have acquitted herself; yet the compliments 
seemed to have the genuine ring, and Lord Sidney 
felt the crisis had been gaily passed over. 

“He ought to be proud of you,” declared 
Captain Long in a low voice. “I daren’t tell you 
how charming you were!” 

“You are very good,” Joyce responded; “I 
have to thank you for your flowers.” 

“Were they all right? I hoped you would 
wear some,—you were very unkind!” 

_ They were beautiful; it isn’t the custom to 
wear real flowers on the stage.” 

“I’m profoundly glad you’ve gone back to it; 
I rejoice! I mean to go to the theatre every 
night.” 

She smiled a little nervously. Without ever 
having said anything to which she could openly 
take exception, there was a persistence in his ad- 
dress that annoyed her. 

“[ don’t envy you then,” she replied; “I 
should be very sorry to go there—in front—every 
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night, myself. You might spend your time to 
better advantage, I should say.” 

She wondered a man of Long’s presumable 
experience had not long since discovered he was 
making a mistake. . 

“When one cannot have what one would 
like—” he said. “You know the rest: ‘one must 
like what one can have.’ I can easily imagine a 
greater happiness than gazing at you from a stall. 
Pm afraid I shouldn’t let you act if I were Lord 
Sidney, though! Do you think I should be a 
tyrant?” 

“It is really not a matter I’ve considered.— — 
Mr. Merton, do you know when I said: ‘how do 
you do’ to you this evening I was more nervous 
than ever I have been in my life? I was as 
frightened as if it had been ‘my first appearance 
on any stage,’ as they say in the programmes.” 

“Well, nobody would have guessed it,” ex- 
Claimed Mrs. Travers; “when you came on you 
looked as calm and self-possessed as a woman 

could be. It was wonderful; I said so to Dick! 
Ishould never have the courage myself—not for 
any consideration upon earth. If I had only to 
Carry a salver on, I should drop it from sheer 
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fright. I positively can’t imagine anything more 
awful than to have to face a lot of people, and 
pretend you don’t know they are there. Can you, 
Mrs. Merton?” | 

Mrs. Merton said she could not indeed. She 
contemplated Joyce with a feeling composed of 
sympathy, and awe, and reprehension, as she 
spoke. The odour of the parsonage in which her 
earlier life had been spent still clung to her, and, 
with all her fondness for her friend, she had suf- 
fered throughout the evening from a vague sense 
of reflected impropriety. 

She looked forward to. a few confidential 
words with her on the way home, but, as it fell 
out, her husband and Le Brun walked with her, 
and Joyce found herself with Captain Long. 

It was a night typical of the Cape; a Chnist- 
mas night. The long avenue was blanched in 
moonlight, and the heavy boughs swayed sen- 
suously in the languid air. On Table Mountain, 
—darkly defined against a sky alive with stars— 
a single patch glowed redly; a bush-fire, where 
the verdure had been ignited by an ascending 
party during the day. Beyond the scented hedges, 
a mile of astor lilies, wild and _ uncared-for, 
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stretched like a field of snow towards the New- 
land Spring whose water glinted faintly between 
the Silver-trees. In moments, upon the stillness, 
came the thrum of a banjo, the chant of a native 
melody. Now and again they met a couple of 
coloured lads twanging the strings as they walked. 

“How perfect!” said Joyce breakipg a silence. 
“There zs something about the Cape, isn’t there, 
with all its mconveniences!” 

Captain Long sighed; the enchantment of the 
scene was on him too. 

“To myself the Cape will always be a happy 
memory,” he said, “—-and yet a miserable one.” 

“You are ambiguous,” she answered, and 
wished he were dumb instead. 

“May I be clearer? If I’m not it’s because 
I fear to offend you. You might forbid me your 
house, and then I couldn’t even talk to you. I 
think you know why I can never forget the Cape, 
Lady Sidney? Do you remember what I said in 
there, when you turned away from me; I said if 
I had been your husband you should never have 
returned to the stage. I can tell you something 
else: if I had been your husband I should have 
been a perfectly happy man.” 
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“J don’t understand you, Captain Long. No, 
and I have no wish to understand you. You'll 
oblige me by not talking like that, because I can’t 
listen.” 

“T am all obedience. Haven’t I obeyed your 
wishes before you expressed them! I say no- 
thing; if you are slighted I affect to be ignorant 
of it. If I am hungry for your confidence, I pre- 
tend to be satisfied to be your mere acquaint- 
ance—it is the penalty of having met you too 
late! Am I not good? Could anyone do more? 
But it is hard lines on a man, tsn’t it, not to meet 
the one woman in the world for him until she 
belongs to somebody else?” 

He had said it very often, and he said it 
very well. But the Alarity had not been a 
nursery, and he did not deceive her a scrap. 
She could have cned with abasement, though, to 
feel that it was her return to the boards which 
had made the punctiliousness of her manner in- 
adequate to protect her any longer. She said 
something like it: 

“You are not paying me a compliment. I 
don’t know whether you think I am simple enough 
to take it for one, but I assure you it gives me a 
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very low opinion of you,—almost as low a one as 
you must have of me! If we are to go on seeing 
you, please recollect I am still Lady Sidney le 
Brun out of the theatre.” 

“T shall not offend again,” he answered; “how 
cruel you can be!” 

They continued to walk without further parley, 
and he puzzled his brains to conceive the ex- 
planation of her attitude, which neither the fact 
of her having passed her girlhood in a theatre, 
nor the sight of her domestic relations now she 
was married, allowed him to believe could be 
sincere. He felt sure it must be a pose, and 
could only conclude she was too enamoured of 
the position she had secured by matrimony to 
jeopardize it by obeying her inclinations. 

It was a question he had debated ever since 
he first met her, and if he had arrived at the 
conclusion earlier would have definitely aban- 
doned the pursuit. Now however he had formed 
it too late for judgment to be the ruling force. 
A woman is an edged tool, and the chase he had 
attempted for amusement he was at this stage 
impelled to persevere in by infatuation. 

He had had too many adventures in his life to 
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attribute her demeanour to any shortcomings of 
his own, and he was convinced that only oppor- 
tunity was wanting for the ngour behind which 
she was pretending to be intrenched to be dis- 
solved into such a thaw as he had affected in 
other quarters. | 

He was—to employ the euphemism by which 
he described his frame of mind himself—“wildly 
in love.” Her coldness made him as eager as 
her beauty, nor was there wanting a fascination 
in the fact of which she had just reminded him; 
she was Lady Sidney le Brun. He was still 
young enough to prefer his conquests made in 
high places—to find a further complacence in 
such victories—and he recalled her position with 
gratification, while he remembered for his en- 
couragement its incongruity with the status she 
had occupied as a girl. 

He kept his word, and visited the theatre 
very often. Sometimes he even went behind the 
scenes, much to the entertainment of Miss Dallas, 
who perceived his adoration clearly. She ques- 
tioned inwardly what the lady’s sentiments were, 
whether this was the favourite who she was per- 
suaded must exist. Her own career had not 
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disposed her to credit any woman with being 
Lucretia, and the formality with which he was 
treated—while it chagrined the Captain for the 
additional reason that he feared it caused him to 
look foolish in the onlooker’s eyes—did not in 
reality lessen her suspicion one iota. She as- 
sumed it to be simulated. Long would have been 
partially consoled if he had known it. 

Agreeable, however, as the fair Violet found 
the rdle of spectatrix, she liked the part of siren 
much better; Lord Sidney provided her with 
more personal amusement. He frequently accom- 
panied Long, and used to talk to her in the 
wings, generally when his wife was on the stage 
or in her room. Like the Captain, he made no 
progress, but (unlike him in this particular) he 
received so much provocation from the lady of 
his attentions that the lack of substantiality about 
the affair often excited him to the point of ex- 
asperation. She permitted him to say what he 
pleased to her, but for answer would turn round 
and laugh in his face, just as she had done on 
the first night in the office. At one time she 
would show a pensiveness, even a sentimentality, 
which intoxicated him in its contrast to the flip- 
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pancy that was habitual to her; and in the next 
interview his advances would be parned with 
raillery again, so that he felt he could have 
shaken her with passion. 

Before the pantomime had been running a 


month he had twice determined to take no further 


notice of her; he objected to be treated like an 
undergraduate serving his apprenticeship. But the 
fascination she had obtained over him was too 
strong for the resolution to be kept. He would 
go to the theatre once more; she did receive 
flowers in her dressing-room now—the wife who 
shared it with her little imagined from whom 
they came—and then the old routine would be 
recommenced. She would welcome him as gaily 
as if the reason of his absenting himself were 
wholly unknown to her, and talk to him as 
brightly as ever. He reproached her, and she 
responded with peals of laughter again. He lost 
his temper, and she chaffed him until all her 
license to him to say what he chose was needed 
to relieve him. 

The insolence he had to endure at the hands 
of the ex-chorus-girl, the woman he had married 
was called upon to expiate. As Violet Dallas 
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treated Le Brun, Joyce was at this period treated 
by her husband. The spleen roused in him by 
the one he could not possess he vented on the 
other whom possession had put in his power. 
The increased irritability which made Lady Sid- 
ney’s home-life an unmitigated curse, had its 
origin in the coulisses to which his debts, his 
hypochondria, and his selfishness had dnven her 
back. Sometimes he replied to her in the same 
phrases with which he had been repulsed himself 
the previous evening. It was a vent to the 
rage that was smouldering within him to stab 
someone else. He went out in the daytime 
very little now, and would spend the after- 
noon on the sofa, snarling like a sick dog. At 
night he put a rosebud in his buttonhole, waxed 
his moustache, and sdllied forth to be made game 
of. The woman had really bewitched him; he 
was crazy for her. Vanity, or self-respect—it is 
generally called “self-respect”—-was swept aside 
by the current of his passion like a straw. 

One evening he left for the performance at 
the same time as Joyce. It was an exception; 
he generally looked in later. They went into 
town together, and separated at the stage-door. 

** One never Anows." If. a 
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He turned to go round to the front of the house, 
but a cab approached just as he was moving 
away, and he paused a moment, thinking it 
might be Violet’s. The door had already slammed 
to behind his wife, and there was no one at 
the corner of the dimly-lighted street but him- 
self. | 

The cab stopped, and Violet got out, greet- 
ing him with a little surprise. 

“Hallo, what are you doimg here at this 
time?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, all mght,—two shillings is plenty for 
him.” " 

He shook hands with her as the man gathered 
up the reins, and retained her fingers a few 
seconds after the salutation had been made. 

“Well,” he said, “how are you? Don’t go in 
for a moment; come and have something some- 
where.” 

“Is there time?” 

He pulled out his watch, rejoicing that she 
did not refuse point-blank; he had never been 
anywhere with her excepting the theatre. She 
looked, and nodded: 


2 
t 
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“Come on then; where are you going to take 
me?” 

He proposed an adjacent restaurant, and they 
went there, and ensconced themselves in one of 
the private compartments. She drank champagne 
of course. She would have drunk gooseberry 
with gusto if it had been labelled “champagne,” 
and have felt herself done if he had called for 
Chateau Y’Quem. She was very becomingly 
dressed, and the London cut of her costume in 
a place where European costumes were few ac- 
centuated her air of fashion. Because she knew 
the value of suggestion, she wore a veil; a little 
white wisp of a veil that hid nothing, but 
deepened the lustre of her eyes, and gave her a 
nolt me tangere aspect irresistibly provoking. Al- 
together irresistible :— 

“Donkey!” she said, “behave yourself!” 

“I should like,’ he returned throatily, “to 
kiss the breath out of you!” 

“I daresay; but one’s enough!” 

She rose, and declared she should be late 

for her “entrance.” 

“Let your ‘entrance’ go to the devil! Sup- 


pose you don’t go on to-night at all?” 
2* 
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“What?” she said. 

“Suppose you don’t turn up: what then? 
You’ve an ‘understudy,’ haven’t you?” 

He spoke eagerly, his hand tightening upon 
her wrist. 

“Are you dotty?” she replied. “Come, | 
must be off.” | 

“Well, you shall go on one condition—” 

“What is it?” 

“That you let me share the supper I’m going 
to tell them to send round to your place. Is it 
a bargain?” 

“Do I let you come and see me?” 

66 No.” 

“Do you know my address?” 

“No.” 

“Do you suppose you're going there to 
night?” 

“Yes.” 

She began to laugh; “Well, I don’t know— 
perhaps you are! Go and order the supper.” 

“Oh, you’re a darling,” he said. “By Jové 
you shall have the handsomest bracelet in Adderley 
Street!” 

They stopped at the bar in going out, and he 
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gave instruction for a chicken-mayonnaise and a 
magnum of champagne to be despatched to the 
apartments she had mentioned. 

She vowed she would never be dressed in 
lime, and now all her remarks were confined to 
this subject. He found her misgivings rather 
‘edious, though he attempted to reassure her 
umiably enough. He would not have offended 
her for the world at this crisis; he felt as if he 
were treading the path to paradise on egg- 
shells. 

On returning to the stage-door she left him 
1astily, and he went round to his seat on ex- 
cellent terms with himself. 

She made the momentous “entrance” to the 
ick of a second—he had been curious to see if 
‘here was a “wait”—and, as she flashed a smile 
at the audience, and spoke her opening line, he 
>xperienced the unique sensation of pleasure only 
given to a man who has had an actress in his 
arms half-an-hour before the public applauds her 
across the footlights. 

Duning the entr’acte he betook himself to the 
“wings” and told her to get into a cab at the 
conclusion of the performance, and to await him 
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outside the Roman Catholic Church. He in- 
formed Joyce he was going to the club, and 
should not be home till late. 

The arrangement effected, he resumed his 
stall, and remained in it until the curtain fell. 

It would, he calculated, be twenty minutes 
before Violet was ready to leave, so he went 
into the bar, and had a brandy-and-soda and a 
cigarette, his eyes wandering towards the clock. 
_ Being afraid of missing her, however, he did not 
wait until the twenty minutes had expired, but 
finished his drink hurriedly, and strolled in the 
direction of the rendezvous at once. After all, 
on a night like this he might just as well loiter 
on the pavement as anywhere else. It was just 
such another night as when Long had made love 
to his wife. 

In the clearness of the moonlight the white 
hansom could be seen a distance off, and even 
the expression of the woman’s face was visible as 
it drew up. He jumped in quickly, and the 
driver, who had already been directed, started 
smartly for the lodging. Violet was in one of 
her yielding moods; Lord Sidney clasped her 
round the waist, and she suffered her head to 
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rest against his shoulder. It did not occur to 
him, but the situation—his attitude, the hansom, 
and the theatre behind them—was slightly similar 
to the drive from the AMilarity on the night of 
his wedding. Much of what he said was similar 
too: the ordinary man’s vocabulary is limited. 

She left him alone when the apartments were 
reached, while she retired to change her dress. 
She reappeared in a loose wrapper of écru lace 
and pale blue satin. She had changed her shoes, 
too, he noticed, and now wore slippers, very small 
and pretty ones. So long as she did not speak 
she might have been a duchess. 

The supper had been sent in, and the 
table was laid. A coloured servant opened the 
champagne, and then was told she need not 
return. Violet took her place, and Lord Sidney 
sat beside her. “I am very happy,” he declared; 
“You don’t know how fond of you I am, Vi!” 

“Are you,” she said, “awful silly, ain’t it?— 
Fill up, old man, and don’t nurse it!” 

“I beg your pardon,” he answered; “here, let 
me!” 

“It is very improper your coming here like 
this. Might compromise me, mightn’t it? You 
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will have to go before twelve, you know, so ‘be 
happy while you may’ like the man in the song. 
Was it ‘happy while you may,’ or ‘be wise in 
time’? One of the two! ‘Be wise in time’s’ 
best, ain’t it? Try and ‘be wise in time,’ my boy! 
Can your” 

“I prefer the other advice,” he said. “What 
are you talking about—‘before twelve’?” He 
glanced at the timepiece on the mantel-shelf. 
“It’s ten minutes to, now!” 

“That’s so; why of course; I’m not joking! 
Give you nice time to finish your supper, and 
have a smoke.” 

She leant back in her chair, smiling at him. 

“Have some more chicken,” she said gaily; 
“No? Well, we may as well light up then, if 
you’re done! Got a cigarette for Violet? What’s 
the matter, you don’t look pleased?” 

Her tone had altered to the one most natural 
to her; he stared at her glumly. 

“Don’t chaff,” he replied, “you’re much more 
attractive when you don’t. Come and sit down 
here, and talk to me.” 

She shook her head, strolling carelessly about 
the room. 
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“No time,” she said, “too late!” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Vi. Too late for what?” 

“Too late for you to stay much longer, sonny. 
When is the last train out, d’ye know?” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” he ex- 
claimed, “I don’t see the wit!” He endeavoured 
to take her hands, but she snatched them 
away, and ran over to the piano, and struck a 
chord. 

“Shall I sing you a pretty farewell?” she 
asked, “‘Goodbye, sweet-heart, goodbye’? Shut 
the window, do—remember my reputation if you 
love me! Qh, and for goodness’ sake smile; you 
look as lively as a tombstone on a wet day. 
What’s it to be: ‘What are we waiting for, you 
and I’? No, I won't sing that, shall I? I’m 
waiting for you to go, and so we both know! 
Here, put a cigarette in my mouth, and let me 
have a whiff before I begin. There we are,—oh 
no, you don’t: you may look, but you mustn't 
touch! That’s the song: I'll give you. ‘You may 
look, but you mustn’t touch!’ Go back to your 
chair.” 

She sang it, audaciously. “Fill up my glass 
and bring it over,” she said; “Ill give you an- 
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other! Where’s your own? Chink, old fellow; 
here’s ten thousand a year and a deer-park! 
What’ll you have now; something sentimental? 
Sentiment’s my line of business, ’tis ’pon my 
honour. I'll show you what I can do in the 
tearful style! Fill up again, it’ll be all the more 
pathetic. 

“Well, health, wealth, and prosperity, and 
never mind the money!” 

“Come away,” he said, “leave the piano 
alone!” 

“Don’t interrupt me, I’m going to give you 
something sweet. ‘Some day, some day’—listen; 
and weep if you’re affected.” 

She ran her fingers over the keys again, while 
he stood by her doggedly, wearing a frown of 
irritation. She sang the ballad she had com- 
menced to hum, and, as she proceeded, rendered 
it seriously. After the first verse her eyes were 
raised to him; they had lost their dare-devil 
brilliance, and grown soft, as the volatility of her 
nature became swayed by the plaintive air which 
was sufficiently simple to appeal toit. Momentarily 
she persuaded herself into believing the words she 
uttered, and, as for him, his annoyance gave way 
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to a warmer feeling of admiration. He was, as 
has been said, very impressionable to music. The 
wine he had drunk, the familiar melody he did 
not have to strain his ear to follow, and the 
languorous gaze of the woman by whom he was 
infatuated formed a combination impossible for 
him to resist, even if he had sought resistance. 

“Only this, I love you now!” she sang; and 
as the accompaniment ceased he caught her hands 
up off the notes. 

This time she did not offer to withdraw them, 
and the piano was closed. 


— 


CHAPTER IL 





CHAPTER IL 


THe Countess of Olyett, née Lady Rose 
le Brun, lay back in her morning-room in 
Grosvenor Gardens reading a letter. To judge 
by the smile upon her face, it must have given 
her satisfaction. She read it twice, and glanced 
complacently at the long printed paper that had 
been enclosed. 

The epistle which had evoked the smile in 
her thin red lips ran thus: 


“My Lapy, 

“By the time you receive this, Lady Sidney 
will be back on the stage. Lord Sidney is quite 
willing, as he is over-run with debt, and people 
are pressing him. Most of the debts being gam- 
bling ones, he fears to tell the Duke. I do not 
know what wages Lady Sidney gets, but I fancy 
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they are very large. Lord Sidney drinks a good 
deal, and his health does not improve. He does 
not seem to care for my lady at all, and is always 
quarrelling with her, or else sulking. Captain 
Long comes here as much as ever, but I do not 
hear that people say anything about it, though it 
is quite plain what he comes for. Lady Sidney 
still goes to Government House, though everybody 
knows now she is going to be an actress again. 
They are very funny out here. Her advertise- 
ments are all over the town, very indelicate ones. 
I will send your ladyship anything about her per- 
formance I may see in the newspaper. 
“I remain, my Lady, 
“Your ladyship’s obedient and respectful servant, 
“y ANE RIVES.” 


“The carriage, my lady!” 

Lady Olyett rose, while her maid wrapped 
her in her furs. On her reaching the landau, a 
brougham drove up, and she paused a moment, 
as the occupant got out. 

“Good afternoon, doctor; how did you find 
Lord Olyett yesterday?” 
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The fashionable medico delivered an opinion, 
like his pills, sugared on the outside. 

“You mean that he is succumbing to old 
age?” she said; “And you can do no more?” 

“Your ladyship, there is a time when, in the 
course of nature, the wheels of life wear out. The 
whole College of Physicians cannot avert it.” 

“And that time has come?” asked her lady- 
ship; she inspected the buttons of her gloves 
with befitting regret. 

“Not necessarily this week, or next week. 
With the attention the patient is receiving, it is 
possible he may survive the winter. He will not, 
I fear, live through the spring.” 

“A warmer climate—?” she suggested. 

“A journey would be fatal, Lady Olyett.” 

She bowed, and left him, and gave a footman 
the address of the Duke of Barbellion. She had 
the letter she had received in her hand. 

The popularity of the woman she was on her 
way to discuss underwent no outward diminution: 
a card to a fancy dress ball at Government 
House was in fact sent to her that very day, and 
socially she was, after all, no sufferer by her re- 

tum to the boards. It was true Captain Long’s 
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name had begun to be more widely bracketed 
with her own, but, while her husband was com- 
placent, people were willing to be discreetly short- 
sighted until a faux pas was committed impossible 
to blink, or one of the self-elected élite set them 
the example of indignant virtue. 

There were a few, a very few, who would 
neither give ear nor credence to the rumour that 
was whispered, and Lady Graves was one of 
them. Long himself feared that he had been too 
precipitate, and his manner towards her now 
altered to one which it was more difficult to 
resent. 

On the night of the ball the rooms of Govern- 
ment House were crowded to suffocation, as were 
the corridors and staircases. Lord and Lady 
Sidney came in late, and in retrospect it seemed 
to the woman that the evening had consisted of a 
talk with Captain Long. 

“You are not dancing?” he asked, joining 
her at the conclusion of the Lancers. “May I—” 

“I am tired,” she answered, “I am looking on.” 

“After all,” he said, “it is the more amusing. 
Have you noticed the absolute idiocy people show 
in choosing their characters? See little Mrs. 
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Dewsbury for instance, got up as Minerva: she 
has forgotten all she was taught at school, and 
has learnt nothing since she left it. Then look 
at Miss Damer; she might have appropriately ap- 
peared as the ‘Strong Woman,’ and she affects a 
‘water-nymph’! Isn’t it funny?” 

“Oh,” murmured Joyce, “these things generally 
fail somewhere, like private theatricals. You are 
too hard on them.” 

“I am,” he acknowledged, “I expect too much 
from everybody; but if I amend—” he paused, 
and smiled. “That reminds you of the Afnkanders, 
doesn’t it: the great ‘Iam’? Haven’t you remarked 
the passion they have out here—the ones born in 
the country — for expatiating on their own 
idiosyncrasies? ‘I am a very peculiar fellow that 
way! I am in reality two persons; one half of me 
is this, and the other is—something else’—nobody 
cares what! ‘I am, I am, I am!’ Teach me to 
be less egotistical; Ill promise you an obedient 
pupil; will your” 

“J? 

“Yes, why not? Take me in hand; be my 
friend! It is you have helped me to see my 
weaknesses—not only my foibles, but my faults, 
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Help me to overcome them. You can’t affect to 
believe friendship between a man and a woman 
impossible, Lady Sidney; you are too little self- 
conscious. Is it too much to beg?” 

There was an earnestness in the address that 
could not be mistaken; yet in his tone so little 
of the lover that it deprived her of the power to 
repulse him. 

“T think—” she began; 

“Do not think,” he said hastily, “only believe, 
—pbelieve I am sincere! I have learned to suffer, 
I have learned to wrestle with myself. In doing 
it I have learnt to know myself. Every man is 
a puzzle, but the pieces of my own puzzle I have 
put together, and the whole spells one word.” 
He sighed. “It is a bitter word; bitter because it 
is so true. You might see it written in my face!” 

She looked at him a trifle helplessly; not to 
decipher the mysterious word, but wondering 
what he meant. He had delivered the farrago ‘ 
with an air of great solemnity, and it was the | 
solemnity that persuaded her there must be some 
sense in it. 

She gave a little conventional laugh, and rose 
with a murmured explanation. 
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During the remainder of the evening she 
avoided him, but it was already late. She passed 
through the vestibule half-an-hour afterwards with 
Lord Sidney and a party of friends who were 
returning to the suburbs together, and then he 
drew near her again; “Good night, Lady Sidney; 
I shall never forget your goodness to me!” 


“I know of no cause for gratitude,” she re- 
sponded; and linked her hand in her husband’s 
arm. 


It was to the incomprehensible style of ad- 
dress that the Captain generally treated her 
henceforward. He made love without telling her 
he loved her, haunting the house almost daily. 
It became an intolerable nuisance to her, the 
constant scrutiny of his languid blue eyes, the 
veiled admiration she saw under his drooping 
lids. On one occasion she let her own gaze 
meet him full, hoping to disconcert him, but it 
was she who was compelled to look away, and 
her heart grew hot with indignation. 


Once too she spoke to Lord Sidney on the 
subject; it was the first conversation they had 
had broaching on the confidential for months. 
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“T don’t like him here so often,” she said; 
“I wish you would discountenance his coming.” 

“How do you mean? Has he done anything?” 

“I know he is fond of me,” she answered, 
“because he told me so one night; and, though 
he doesn’t tell me any more, his manner is of- 
fensive. It makes me uncomfortable, the way he 
looks.” | 

An angry flush mantled Le Brun’s brow—he 
was very tired of her, but she was his wife. 
There were, though, reasons why the man’s visits 
were a convenience. They settled down to 
écarté for an hour or two on most afternoons; 
the Captain played a singularly ill-judged game; 
and Miss Dallas’s tastes were expensive. 

“Damn him,” he said, “you must keep him 
in his place!” He laughed forcedly; “one can’t 
be jealous of an outsider like that!” 

“Jealousy is scarcely the question,” rejoined 
Lady Sidney; “you might not unreasonably ob- 
ject to his annoying your wife without being 
jealous of him.” 

“I don’t quite follow you,” he said; “I—er— 
I can’t make myself ridiculous, Joyce. Besides 
you are no child, you know; it always rests with 
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the woman to determine the position a man oc- 
cupies towards her. I can’t tell Long I object 
to the way he looks at you.” 

“I did not suppose you could. But he is 
your guest, not mine; you might let him under- 
stand—” 

“You should have spoken before,’ exclaimed 
Le Brun querulously. “At the time he insulted 
you, if you didn’t misinterpret his meaning—” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and turned 
away; 

“My solicitous husband, I am sorry I spoke 
at all!” 

“Well,” he said, “and perhaps it is a pity 
you did; I don’t see much good to be gained by 
it, I must say! Heaven knows there are not so 
many fellows I am intimate with that I am 
anxious to be deprived of one. You have said 
just enough to spoil my feeling of pleasure in 
companionship with him, and not enough to 
justify my taking the matter up.” 

“I thought a moment ago he was an ‘out- 
sider’? Now he is an intimate friend!” 

“Oh,” he returned, “I am not going to be 
led into an argument, I assure you! Come, 
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“Hist,” exclaimed his friend, “here’s Lady 
Sidney!” 

The one within promptly withdrew his arm, 
which had strayed round ‘Marjorie’s’ waist, and, 
leaping from his perch, made to depart. In his 
eagerness, however, and being handicapped by a 
single eyeglass that he fancied exceedingly, but 
which left him only one available eye, he can- 
noned against a theatrical hamper, and, clutching 
at a dress-stand to save himself, brought the ar- 
rangement down with a crash, half-burying him- 
self beneath its miscellaneous garments. - 


He emerged confused and crestfallen to be 
greeted by peals of laughter from Miss Dallas, 
and the indignant face of Joyce. 

With a muttered apology he was hastening 
to escape, when the former caught him by the 
sleeve. 

“Here,” she said, “where are you rushing 
to? You've got to draw this other cork! I say, 
Lady Sidney, be sociable for once, and have 
something. Don’t be a duffer!” 

“I am waiting,” said Joyce, “for this gentle- 
man to leave my dressing-room.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Joyce, relieved when the other was sum- 
moned to the stage, remained in the dressing- 
room, white as death. The words that had been 
flung at her stil] rung in her ears. Awhile ago 
she could have dismissed them with contempt; 
now, with her knowledge of the Captain’s per- 
sistence, and her husband’s imperturbation, they 
bowed her with shame. What if others believed 
this thing? What if it were more than an angry 
woman’s taunt? How little the resumption of 
professional life had brought her: Lord Sidney in- 
different and neglectful; and a possible scandal 
brewing that she felt powerless to avert. 

A gentle tap at the door and the simultaneous 
entrance of the “comic mother” caused her to 
start with the thought that she was forgetting 
the time. 

Miss St. Ledger was the only member of the 
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company with whom she was at all friendly. A 
courteous “good evening” was al] she cared to 
accord to the others, all of whom were more or 
less uneducated and vulgar. 

The versatile leading lady of Mr. Lucas’s 
eulogy, however, with her quiet bearing and care- 
worn face, had attracted her at once. She wished 
it had been with her she dressed. 

“Mr. Jones has sent you a little brandy, Miss 
Merrion; he thought you might be upset by the 
disturbance? He told me to bring it as he could 
not leave the wings.” 

Joyce thanked her, and swallowed it grate- 
fully. 

“He left them to some purpose awhile ago; | 
wish he had come still sooner.” 

“He came at once, he did not know before.” 

“You fetched him perhaps? Ah, I see you 
did. Thank you very much.” 

“Oh, it was nothing. Poor old Jones, he 
hasn’t an easy life of it, but I knew he would 
never forgive me if I disobeyed him.” 

“Disobeyed ?” 

“He made me promise to keep a look-out; 
and cal] him if Miss Dallas—. I was changing 
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my dress, or I could have warned you before 
you went in.” 

“J didn’t know I had any friends here. I am 
very grateful, more grateful than I can say,” said 
Joyce, taking the woman’s hand in her own. 

Miss St. Ledger’s hollow eyes lighted up. 

“I am proud to be of use to you,” she de- 
clared. Then: “I am afraid it is getting near 
your scene, and you look really ill.” 

“Not ill,” answered Joyce; “only a little tired 
—of it all.” 

The last words were uttered under her breath, 
but Miss St. Ledger understood it was from no 
bodily weariness that Lady Sidney le Brun was 
suffering, and she determined to redouble her 
efforts to serve her. 

It did not escape her notice that when Cap- 
tain Long came behind the scenes, Joyce either 
retired to her room, or, if forced to wait at the 
wings, went into the prompt-entrance, where Jones 
always vacated his stool for her benefit. 

The Captain went “behind” to-night, and 
when he spoke to Joyce half-an-hour later, Miss 
St. Ledger was on the stage. 

Violet’s anger had sought solace in further 
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libations, and so frequent had they been that it 
was wonderful she was capable of speech or 
movement. Being seasoned to excesses, however, 
and having a natural gift besides, the sight of the 
footlights seemed to pull her together, and she 
was always less intoxicated on the boards than 
anywhere else, 

“‘Where’s Miss Merrion?” she inquired of one 
of the ballet-girls in coming off. 

“Miss Merrion’s just gone into the green-room, 
Miss Dallas,” answered the girl, “do you want 
her?” 

“No, I want Captain Long. Has he gone in 
front again?” 

He appeared as she was speaking. 

“Have you seen Miss Merrion, Captain?” § she 
asked, beckoning him over to her. 

“Pm looking for her,” he replied; “is she up- 
stairs do you know?” 

“She is in the green-room, by herself; now 
is your time!” She chuckled stupidly at the 
thought that she would have caused Joyce some 
annoyance. 

“J don’t believe she likes him?” remarked 
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one of the company, jerking her head towards 
his rapidly-retreating figure. : 

“Not like him,” retorted Miss Dallas, “why 
he is at her house morning, noon, and night!” 

“How do you know, Vi? Do you go as well?” 

She winked sapiently, for response. 

“I guess my Lord told her, eh Dallas?” 

“Pve got a supper on to-night; you can come, 
girls, but mind you keep it dark. You split, and 
it will be the last you get of me.” 

“Who's going?” 

“Come and see!” 

“Who’s the boss?” | 

“Jerusalem,” exclaimed Miss Dallas, “my 
cue!” And leaving the question unanswered she 
dashed on to the stage with a lurch that seriously 
endangered one of the wings. 

Meanwhile Joyce was sitting in the one shabby 
armchair boasted by the retiring-room for the 
artists. As Captain Long entered, she rose as if 
to leave. There was something in his face that 
startled her. 

“Don’t go,” he begged; “you are always avoid- 
ing me now!” 

“Since you see it,” she returned, “I wonder 
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about his words now. She gazed at him pale 
and dumb. Lord Sidney’s behaviour had been 
bad enough, but that another man should taunt 
her with it was a crowning misery. Her heart 
beat funously; her hands were clasped so tightly 
that the wedding-ring bruised the flesh. 

He did not pause. All the passion that 
prudence had repressed so long was now poured 
out, and every argument he adduced was an ad- 
ditional insult. Pleading on the hypothesis that 
her virtue was a mask, his phrases as they be- 
came more natural became more humiliating to 
his listener. 

“What is your answer?” he demanded. 

“My answer?” She looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “Be good enough to move aside! I don’t 
wish to see you any more, Captain Long, and I 
will ask you to refrain from coming to my house.” 

She turned for the wrap she wore, but, anti- 
cipating her, he stooped, raised it from the chair, 
and placed it about her. In doing so, he bent, 
and kissed her shoulder several times. 

She wrenched herself away with a cry of 
wrath, and hurried to her dressing-room; she was 
on fire with mortification and resentment, 
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Not being a fool, he understood the indigna- 
tion he had aroused was sincere, and abruptly 
he was bitterly ashamed of himself; contemptuous 
of himself, too, for blundering so badly. “Good 
Lord,” he reflected, “she deserves a better fellow 
than the cad she has got—a woman like that!” 
Perhaps unconsciously he exaggerated the ment 
of her virtue because the value he set upon his 
fascinations was not low. But he upbraided him- 
self also, and disliked Le Brun more cordially 
than ever henceforward when they met. 

In the midst of his chagrin came sudden 
news. The regiment was ordered home. 

Moodily he commenced his preparations and 
his adieux, and he was astonished at a thought 
that perpetually recurred to him now that his 
days in the Colony were numbered. He called 
himself a fool, and a sentimentalist, for the thought 
was an ardent longing to see Joyce once more, 
despite her prohibition, and to ask her forgive- 
ness for his conduct. | 

Whilst those around him sang pzans of joy; | 
and blessed their stars that their banishment was 
over, this idea was with him constantly. ! 

“IJ was thinking about something else,” he | 
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answered once when Lord Sidney commented on 
his absence of enthusiasm, and bewailed ‘the con- 
tinuance of his own exile. 


“You seem to be always thinking about some- 
thing else. Is it the welcoming creditors waiting 
for you that is taking the gilt off the ginger-bread? 
Why haven’t you been out to Rondebosch lately? 
I miss you.” 

“Yes,” returned the Captain sardonically, “I’ve 
no doubt you miss me a good deal. Well, I must 
go out, I will go.” 

And one afternoon he did,—not to play 
écarté with the husband, though, nor at an hour 
when he was likely to be in. 

“T have called to say ‘goodbye,’ Lady Sidney,” 
he said; “I leave for home this week.” 

She had nsen; on her countenance hauteur 
and surprise; her hand outstretched towards the 
bell. 

“No,” he exclaimed swiftly, “you are mistaking 
the motive for my intrusion. I want to say very 
humbly that I beg your pardon. That’s all— 
that I beg your pardon!” 

He spoke with the jerkiness that characterizes 
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most men in nervous earnestness, and the cold- 
ness on her face faded a little. 

“J shall never see you again, Lady Sidney. 
That’s a long time! Don’t think worse of me 
than you can help when I am gone. I have 
done a good many things in my life I wouldn't 
repeat if I had my chance over again, but if I’ve 
got you talked about, by Heaven I’m sorrier for 
it than the whole heap!” 

Lily Merton was announced as he was taking 
leave, and his .hostess gave him her hand and 
said ‘goodbye.’ 

Mrs. Merton made no mention of him after 
his departure, but she was overwhelmingly grate- 
ful to know he was so soon to sail. That ‘if’ of 
his had been euphemistic, and her friend was 
aware that Joyce and he were canvassed pretty 
openly at this stage. There were even whispers 
that Le Brun ignored the court his wife was paid 
in return for her complaisance in respect of his 
own shortcomings. Had the man remained, Lily 
felt, the last shred of her reputation would have 
been lost. Even as it was— 

“If I were she,” she told her husband, “! 
should leave Lord Sidney and take the child 
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with me, but I suppose it is for Elsie’s sake she 
stays. She can’t see that the mite is fading, and 
it is her only consolation.” 

“She wouldn’t knock scandal on the head by 
bolting from her home, you little simpleton;” 
was Mr. Merton’s reply. 

“And she can’t quell it by continuing to live 
there?” 

Mr. Merton shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you ask me, I think Lady Sidney Je Brun’s 
is one of those unhappy positions which mean 
scandal and slander whatever she does.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 


CHAPTER IV. 


One afternoon a letter was brought in to 
Joyce. The envelope was bulky, and she re- 
cognized her husband’s superscription. She won- 
dered what he could have to communicate of 
such importance that he had written at the club, 
and sent it to the house by a special messenger. 
A dozen ideas crowded her mind, the wildest 
suppositions oppressed her as she broke the seal. 

The enclosure was a letter from England 
directed to himself; she guessed the contents 
before she read it: 


“DEAR SIDNEY, 

“I was exceedingly sorry to learn that your 
wife has gone back to the stage, for it argues 
either that you have very little influence in your 
own household, or mighty little consideration for 
ours. However I am not writing to lecture you, 
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but simply to give you warning that the Duke 
has determined that your allowance “shall cease. 
You know the governor: I need not tell you he 
means it. I am, indeed, astonished you should 
have taken such a nisk, especially as you must 
be aware this puts an end to all hope of his ever 
receiving you. It is a great pity, for he is not 
the man in health he was, and another year or 
two of absence might have influenced him to 
consider your return to England. 

“Death has been playing havoc lately. Can 
you remember Agnes Lindon, Denbigh’s youngest 
daughter,—she was in the school-room when you 
left? Well, she came out last season; the love- 
liest girl in town. I had seen a lot of her, made 
up my mind to propose, and had even sounded 
the powers, when she took a chill at the Drawing- 
Room, and was gone before folks realized that 
she was ill. It was hornble, and I do not feel 
much like tempting fate again for awhile. 

“I suppose you saw Olyett’s death in the 
papers? Rose is a widow and in the market 
again, and worth—Heaven alone knows how 
much! You muffed a big prospect in that 
quarter, my boy, but the milk is spilt, is it not! 
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“Have been heavily dipped this year, or 
would send a draft. Let me hear how things 
go on with you, and I will see what I can 
manage later. Always yours, 

“ ALDBOROUGH. 

“Rose was a model wife to the old fellow, 
and has now gone to Hyéres to recoup her ex- 
hausted sensibilities.” 


Joyce sat for some time with the letter in 
her lap. There was no line or word to intimate 
what her husband thought of it, though that he 
had some motive in forwarding it besides the 
intention of apprising her that their allowance 
was stopped was certain. Was it possible, she 
wondered, that he wished to remind her of the 
chance he had missed of marrying his cousin? 

“I see no other reason,” she murmured to 
herself; “well, Sidney, I regret your loss of that 
chance as much as you do!” 

The short afternoon waned, and she sat there, 
hugging her misery, till he came in. 

The subject of the letter was referred to but 
briefly between them, nor was it afterwards 
revived. 
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At the theatre Miss Dallas had suspended 
her system of annoyance. ‘She found it un- 
profitable to “take a nse” out of a woman who 
declined to lose her temper. “I don’t know what 
to make of her,” she grumbled to her especial 
cronies who were always ready to laugh at her 
jokes, or participate diffidently in her larks. 

Nevertheless that something had gone dis- 
tinctly wrong with Miss Dallas during the last 
week was evident. It was assumed to be the 
defalcation of her admirer Ferrers, but her 
grievance, in truth, was the enforced economy of 
Le Brun, She was loath to give him up, and 
equally averse to deciding he was mean; yet had 
she not set her heart on a really inexpensive 
necklace that he declined to give her! A little 
coolness had sprung up between them in con- 
sequence, and when she returned to the charge 
she found him obdurate still. 

“It’s no use, Violet,” he said one day, “they 
won’t give credit for it, and I’m stumped. Bull 
was none too civil over that chatelaine, you 
remember!” 

“If youre going to be grumpy, I’m done,’ 
she retorted. 
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She held up her hand in protest, and he 
pulled it down and pressed it to his lips. 

“You will run me!” he demurred ruefully. 

“Nobody will ruin you, my dear fellow, you 
can take too much care of your pieces! And I 
don’t think you need bother to come here any 
more, by the way! After all Captain Damer is 
right; it is always a mistake to take a fancy to 
married men—they are never really their own 
masters. Captain Damer’s a bachelor!” 

He laughed, but he was not amused, for she 
still attracted him. “He thinks of taking a villa at 
Rosebank,” she continued, looking him straight 
in the eyes, “and he thinks, also, I am a big fool, 
my Lord.” 

“Are you talking seriously?” he asked. 

“Look here, my son,” she returned coolly, “I 
do not care two straws for Captain Damer; he is 
a great ugly oaf with but two ideas in his head: 
big game, and me! But if I cried for the moon 
he’d look for an aeronaut to go and get it down. 
I do care for you a little, but life has its neces- 
sities, and I am not disposed to waste my affec- 
tion on anybody who forgets the fact. Shall we 
say ‘goodbye’?” 
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was most punctual, and the other noticed she was 
looking very tired. 

“I will tell Mr. Jones you have only just come 
in,” she said; “he will keep the curtain down a 
few minutes for you.” 

“If it were anybody else, there would be a 
row,” sneered Miss Dallas; “it is a good stroke 
of business to get the stage-manager’s favour!” 

By the side of her making-up box was a 
jeweller’s case, and every time her eyes lighted on 
it they sparkled with pleasure and malice,— 
pleasure to possess the thing that had fascinated 
her; malice to reflect that she could deal a stab 
which even consistent coldness would be unable 
to disdain. 

Later on she took the necklace out—a_neck- 
lace of gold filigree-work—and clasped it round 
her neck with ostentatious interest. 

“After all,” she said, standing before the pier- 
glass, and holding her head this way and that, 
the better to survey herself, “after all I wish I 
had insisted on the amethysts. But all men are 
mean! Didn’t you find Lord Sidney mean, Miss - 
Merrion, before you provided the bread-and-butter 
yourself?” 

“One never knows.” II, 5 
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face with her hands. That afternoon she had 
given him fifty pounds at his earnest request to 
repay a loan, as he had said, to Major Travers. 

Someone came in, and she turned, thinking 
to confront Miss Dallas, but it was Miss St. 
Ledger who was burning something over the gas. 
Joyce glanced quickly at the mirror: the note 
was gone. 

“Magpie!” 

“Yes, Miss Merrion?” 

Miss St. Ledger moved from the gas-jet, and 
for a second the two looked at each other without 
speaking. 

“TJ think,” said Miss St. Ledger slowly, “that 
Dallas is a most dangerous woman. She can 
imitate handwniting so well that I wonder she has 
not got herself into trouble; I am going to tell 
her so! Are you going to the green-room?” 

Joyce went, without replying, and Miss Dallas 
returned soon afterwards. 

‘¢ You here! You are always here; what are 
you doing?” 

“I am waiting for Miss Merrion,” responded 
Maggie St. Ledger, sitting down in Joyce’s chair 
composedly. 

5 * 
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But there was a furious quarrel, and Violet 
was not pretty in exasperation. She had looked 
forward to this insolent triumph of which she had 
understood she was robbed; and now her charm- 
ing lips let loose such a vocabulary of abuse that 
Miss St. Ledger clapped her hands over her ears, 
and left her storming alone. 


Nothing further passed between herself and 
Joyce, however, indeed Joyce scarcely spoke to 
anyone off the stage until early the next morn- 
ing. As Lord Sidney let himself in with his 
latch-key she meet him on the threshold of the 
dining-room. 

“Come in here,” she said, “I wish to speak 
to you.” 

Something in her manner arrested his atten- 
tion. He followed her inside. “What is it?” he 
asked. 


“A few hours ago you induced me to give 
you fifty pounds, ostensibly to pay a debt. That 
you did not require it for any such purpose is 
evidenced by the fact that you used it—or some 
of it—to buy a necklace for Miss Dallas.” 


“I don’t know what you're talking about,” 
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he interrupted; “I ‘bought a necklace for Miss 
Dallas’ ?” 

“You need not give yourself the trouble to 
deny it, for, with great good taste, I was shown 
the note that accompanied the present. I have 
heard the rumour that connected your names, 
but I have always refused to believe it was any- 
thing more than a flirtation; I see I was too credu- 
lous! I know it would be worse than useless to 
ask you to give this woman up, or to protect your 
wife from her insults. I protect myself! She 
must no longer share my room, and, if Mr. Lucas 
insists, I will refuse to go on the stage, and all 
Cape Town shall hear my reason.” 

“By Heaven!” he said in his throat. He 
stared at her passionately. “You will starve me 
into doing what you like, eh? You haven’t done 
enough already?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘having 
done enough already!’ I am perfectly willing '0 
work to gain an income for ourselves; what ! 
absolutely decline to do is to work for youl 
mistress!” 

Before she could realize his intention, or hé 
himself had known he had it, he had struck her 
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on the face. It was a light blow, dealt with the 
open hand, but, in starting backward, she 
stumbled, and fell. He stooped over her in an 
agony of fear—she lay so still. He found she 
had fainted, and now he called her name fever- 
ishly, and loosened her dress, and dashed water 
on her brow, beseeching her to open her eyes, 
to believe he had been mad. Her unconscious- 
ness lasted so long that he rushed upstairs, and 
summoned Rives, 


“Your mistress has fainted,” he explained, 
“come down!” 


She was a capable woman—this spy from the 
enemy’s camp—and Joyce speedily came to under 
her ministrations. Some difficulty, however, was 
experienced in getting her up to bed, for she was 
both dazed and dizzy. Lord Sidney effaced him- 
self at the first sign of her recovery, a proceed- 
ing that was not lost upon the servant, who 
smiled grimly. 


She remained by the beside for an hour or 
more when the arrangement had been effected, 
and though she was not a sentimental woman a 
feeling of pity crept into her heart towards her 
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mistress, as she listened to the low moaning that 
preluded her sleep. 

At ten o’clock she took a breakfast-tray to 
the room, but Joyce could make little pretence 
of eating, and seemed to derive more satis- 
faction from feeding Elsie, who had been brought 
down and was now beginning to talk in an 
elementary way. 

Nor, on descending, did Lady Sidney make 
any comment on Le Brun’s. absence. She spent 
the day quietly with the child. When the hour 
for dinner came she had the meal served as usual. 
Her husband was probably ashamed of himself, 
she concluded, and certainly the least objection- 
able course of action he could pursue was to keep 
out of her presence. She went to the theatre at 
the usual time, and on entering the dressing-room 
found it occupied by Miss St. Ledger, who was 
making her toilette in Miss Dallas’s place. The 
paraphernalia belonging to the other had been re- 
moved. Neither made any remark upon the 
change. Miss St. Ledger thought that Joyce 
had demanded it. Lady Sidney knew that her 
husband had done so. 





CHAPTER V. 





CHAPTER V. 


AMONG the causes of effects, scientific and 
social, the cause of hatred is one of the most 
interesting. Jack Kensington’s hatred of Frank 
Fitzjohn began, if he could see it, on that even- 
ing twenty years ago when, warm with comrade- 
ship and whisky, he asked Fitzjohn for a candid 
opinion of his work; Pump, who was Cloisters’ 
bosom-friend for a decade and more, has detested 
him ever since Cloisters got on, and lent him a 
pony which he has never paid back; Quill, who 
systematically abuses Haresfoot’s productions in 
every paper he is connected with, was sincerely 
fond of him up to the date when Haresfoot was 
induced to put on that one-act piece of his which 
was laughed off the stage. Lord Sidney began 
to hate his wife from the night he struck her. 

Hitherto the dislike had been rather on her 
side than his; he had grown indifferent to her, 
and nothing worse; now his feelings underwent 
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wards her from the period of her début; con- 
sidering what an excellent speculation she had 
proved, he could hardly be otherwise, but the 
time had arrived when the pantomime needed 
to have some fresh blood infused into it, some 
new items of interest, and he wanted Joyce to 
sing a song she found very much against the grain. 

It was called “But you meet ’em when you 
haven’t got the oof,” and was to be rendered in 
a burlesque-version of evening-dress; a dress-suit 
of black and white satin, worn with a scarlet 
opera-hat. Ostensibly it was a lament of the 
malignant fate which shows a man his best 
chances when his pecuniary position prevents 
him availing himself of them; and, opening with 
an allusion to a sure tip on a twenty-to-one out- 
sider, it proceeded to an obvious conclusion. 

The final verse demanded special “business.” 
There was in dumb show a greeting, a conversa- 
tion, and a relinquishment. The band was to 
burst into the air of the last line “But you meet 
"em when you haven’t got the oof,” and the 
singer, plunging both hands into the trouser- 
4 pockets, was supposed to make an exit crushed 
| with despondence. 
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Mr. Lucas was quite sure it would bring the 
house down, and he felt really hurt when Joyce 
demurred. 

“T don’t like that sort of thing, and I have 
never gone in for it,” she declared. 

“But my dear lady,” he said “really some- 
thing of the kind is necessary. Your songs are 
very pretty, very good style, and all that; but the 
show wants a little life put into it now, a little 
dash! You are unreasonable!” So she took the 
thing home and showed it to Lord Sidney. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked. 

He raised his eyebrows. “I'd rather you weren’t 
going to sing it just now, and that’s a fact.” 

“Why ‘just now’ particularly?” 

“Oh,” he said, “nothing. I suppose it is not 
worth making a fuss about.” 

“You advise me to do it then?” 

“Upon my word,” he answered, “I think we 
may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 
You are on the stage, so a shade more or a 
shade less—!” 

“Doesn’t make any difference to what people 
think of me, I see!” She could not avoid an adden- 
dum, for she was only flesh and blood, though she 
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was called upon to endure like cast-iron. “You 
won’t think less of me yourself?” she questioned. 
“Ip” His face, as he grasped the inter- 
rogatory, and struggled to conjure up some of 
the marital solicituide demanded, was really a 
study. “You have my permission, Joyce; we must 
bow to the inevitable!” 
“Ah,” she said, ‘‘noblesse oblige—or the ‘in- 
evitable’ does. I will tell Lucas I agree.” 
Lucas, who had made a point of it, was 
sincerely glad to learn that her objection was 
waived, and his prognostication as to its success 
was fulfilled. “But you meet ’em when you 
haven't got the oof” caught on—1in theatrical 
slang—amazingly. It took the boxes and circle 
' by storm, and the refrain recommended itself to 
the pit and gallery, so that before she had sung 
it a week one heard it whistled all over the town. 
Only one man in the house seemed indifferent 
to it one night while the audience applauded and 
shouted its delight. Yet he was the reverse of 
indifferent to the artist herself, judging by the per- 
sistent scrutiny with which he favoured her. He sat 
in the middle of the stalls, and for an instant during 
the encore-verse Joyce chanced to meet his gaze. 
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It was the veriest instant—in a flash of the 
eyes—but as she left the stage she was haunted 
by an idea that the countenance had been 
familiar. She looked for it on her next entrance, 
but the man had gone, nor did she think of him 
any more until she had returned home. 

“T say,” remarked Lord Sidney over supper, 
“Pve a piece of news for you.” 

“Ves?” she said, “what is it?” 

“The 78th Highlanders landed this afternoon. 
You know that is Hugh Forrester’s regiment?” 

Hugh Forrester! It had been he! She knew 
it instantly; marvelled how she could have been 
blind to the fact. Hugh Forrester, and she had 
not recognized him! 

“Did you know he was coming?” she ex- 
claimed ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “of course. By the way”— 
he paused, and filled his glass—“there isn’t any 
need to—er—advertise that we don’t get on as 
well as we might, Joyce?” 

“It is not a thing we have occasion to be 
proud of, certainly,”’ she answered, and understood 
now the meaning of her husband’s latest manner. 





CHAPTER VL. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The satire in her voice was not lost upon 
him, but he made no comment beyond a common- 
place. 

Hugh Forrester! The blood mounted to her 
cheeks, as she recalled the song she had been 
singing. No wonder he was looking at her; and 
what must he have thought? Somehow the 
thought of having fallen in his esteem caused 
her a sharper pang than she would have ex- 
pected; and any pleasure she might have derived 
from meeting one who had been so good a friend 
in the past was obliterated by the humiliation of 
feeling he must now witness the conditions of her 
life—learn how disastrous a mistake the marriage 
had proved. 

When Captain Forrester found himself in the 
wide barracks of Cape Town his first thought 
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colossal bill-hoarding. With the exception of the 
windows, the entire front of the building was 
covered with advertisements. 

The mammoth posters, glaring in the sunshine, 
and depicting a woman who displayed her charms 
with more liberality than discretion would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have failed to nvet Captain 
Forrester’s attention, but straight across the middle 
of the building, extending from end to end, was 
posted a white streamer with her name in red 
letters a foot high. 


“MISS JOYCE MERRION 
Enormous Success of her New Song! 
Rapturously Encored five and six times nightly 
Miss Joyce Merrion!” 


He stopped, and stared. In England her re- 
turn to the theatrical profession was not publicly 
known; only Le Brun’s family knew of it through 
Rives. He stared incredulously; then his gaze 
travelling downwards fell upon a large frame of 
photographs suspended on the rails. He went 
closer, and inspected them. It was she! The 
familiar features smiled out at him behind the 
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fly-blown glass; the well-remembered face, look- 
ing down, beautiful and defiant, welcomed him 
ironically at the entrance to the shabby play- 
house. 

With a feeling of disappointment which he 
would have found it hard to explain, he faced 
about, and returned to his quarters. 

After dinner he took a stall, and sat un- 
comfortably listening to the feeble orchestra, 
while he waited to behold her again. 

She was as lovely as ever; her first entrance 
decided the point. Her voice was just as pretty; 
her popularity was just as great, but—he studied 
her attentively—there was something lacking. It 
could scarcely be called animation (she was suf- 
ficiently bight and buoyant to evoke the audience's 
enthusiasm), and yet he could find no other term 
by which to express the subtle difference that he 
perceived. 

Presently a burst of applause greeted the in- 
troductory bar of the new song, and now he 
listened to her in pained surprise. It was in one 
of these moments that their eyes met, and in- 
voluntarily he started, feeling what an expression 
he must have worn. Another second, however, 
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convinced him that he was not recognized, and, 
relieved to think it, he hastened into the saloon. 

Two men were talking beside him where he 
drank his soda-and-brandy; it was impossible to 
avoid hearing fragments of their conversation. 

“She’s splendid, isn’t she?” 

“By Jove!” . 

“not that Z would in his place!” 

“Oh, Violet Dallas is the husband’s attraction, 
didn’t you know?” 

“She’s his wife anyhow!” 

“Oh, he’s a damned outsider. Treats her 
beastly bad I have heard. Finish up and have 
another!” 

He left the theatre with a feeling of bewilder- 
ment, glad to get into the open air. Surely they 
were not speaking of the Le Bruns? There was 
something he could not understand, something 
that made him withhold his judgment until he 
had met and talked with Joyce. The dialogue 
in the bar begot speculations anything but 
yeassuring, and he could not succeed in shaking 
his brain free of them. 

He was taken into the club next day, and, 
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“Devilish nonsense,” said Le Brun at last, 
“her gomg back to the footlights, don’t you 
know. The sort of thing one doesn’t like in one’s 
wife, eh?” 

“Was it necessary?” asked Forrester gravely. 

“Well, you see, we outran the constable a 
good bit,” replied Lord Sidney in rather a forced 
voice, “and then my health gave way—I'm con- 
tinually being doctored up and physicked now— 
there was really nothing but the stage to fall 
back on.” 

“You might have mentioned the matter to 
me; I could always have managed a monkey, 
and—” 

“My dear fellow, awfully good of you, but it 
would have been a drop in the ocean. I—er— 
speculated, it is a devil of a country for that sort 
of thing—a colossal stock exchange—and I lost 
a pot of money over one ‘spec’ and another.’ 
Was breast high before we knew where we were.” 

“IT understand,” said Hugh; “well, it was con- 
foundedly plucky of Lady Sidney.” 

“It was; yes. But she likes it, you know; 
missed it horribly after a few months! ’Pon my 
soul when the emergency occurred I believe in 
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a fact attributable either to undue eagerness, or 
to unacquaintance with the trains—and Joyce was 
not in the room. She was dressing, explained 
her husband, who had met him on the stoep; she 
had been lying down, and was now making her 
toilette. Forrester was sensible of a sensation of 
childish disappointment at her absence. He had 
gone to the length of picturing a tea-table, as in 
the old days, and Joyce saying how sorry she 
was the tea was cold. The charm of the Frognal 
informality had been alive and on him again as 
he made his way to Rondebosch—and she was 
dressing for dinner! He was chagrined that he 
had not been more punctilious, and arrived at 
three minutes past the appointed hour. 

As the clock on the mantelshelf struck a 
quarter to six, the door opened, and Lady Sidney 
entered. She was dressed in a gown of some 
dark material simply, even provincially, made. 
The sleeves ended at the elbows with a little lace. 
She wore no jewel, no flowers. 

“TI am very pleased to see you, Captain For- 
rester,” she said, and she extended her hand. 

Was this pale, sorrowful woman, with her 
chill tones and stereotyped smile Joyce Le Brun? 
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the truth with her “Tell me honestly, Captain 
Forrester, w#// he regret marrying me?” he was 
unable to judge at all. What she appeared and 
what she had been were too utterly at variance 
for immediate judgment to be possible. 

In the days when he had admired her, it had 
been less for the regularity of her features than 
for their wonderful sympathy, their range of ex- 
pression. Now they seemed set and passionless. 
He had believed his reunion with the pair would 
be so different. He and she, he had thought, 
would take up the thread of their friendship just 
where it had been snapped, and to find he was 
mistaken created, not only discontent, but an ap- 
proach to confusion. He would have staked his 
life upon the stability of her character, and yet 
of the three she was the only one who had 
changed. And changed how much—out of re- 
cognition ! 

As dinner progressed, a growing certainty 
arose in his mind that the relations of husband 
and wife were not as they should be, and that 
there was something worse between them than an 
abatement of pre-nuptial ardour, or the birth of 
matrimonial indifference. There seemed—or he 
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was hyper-sensitive—an air of actual antipathy. 
He was forced reluctantly to acknowledge that of 
the two it was the woman who strengthened his 
conviction. But Lord Sidney corroborated it also; he 
was manifestly awkward and ill at ease, and strove 
to conceal it by an assumption of boisterous spints. 

“I am afraid,” said Joyce later, “I must leave 
you both for the theatre. I will say ‘good night’ 
in case I do not see you on my return, Captain 
Forrester; I am always very late. That is the 
worst of the suburbs everywhere, isn’t it?” 

Hugh Forrester glanced at his host; then, as 
he seemed intent upon selecting a cigar: 

“Mayn’t I be allowed to see you into town, 
Lady Sidney?” he asked. “If you will permit 
me—” 

“Thanks very much,” she said carelessly, “but 
my maid always goes with me. Here she is.” 

Rives now came in with her mistress’s cloak 
and hat, and assisted her to put them on. Lord 
Sidney, having chosen his cigar, proceeded to light it. 

“You look tired, Joyce,” he said. 

“It is the heat,” she replied. “Oh, Pm not 
ill, I can’t claim sympathy from either of you. 
One feels more energetic at the theatre than any- 
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where else this weather; you should both of you 
try it. Didn’t you envy me, Captain Forrester? 
You looked awfully languid yourself!” 

“You saw me?” 

“Yes and no. I saw you, but I wasn’t quite 
sure it was you. Not expecting you, you see—” 

“Of course!” he said. “If I looked languid 
it was because I was exhausted by applause.” 

.So she had not known he was coming out; 
but her husband knew—he had written him. Their 
social intercourse must be limited indeed! 

“I am sorry not to have seen my godchild,” 
he added, as she was drawing on her gloves. “I 
brought out a little case—the orthodox spoon 
and serviette-ing &c.—to get into her good 
graces. I shall see her, I hope?” 

“I. am scarcely ever out, Captain Forrester. 
We shall always be pleased.” | 

The response could scarcely have been less 
hearty, and apparently Lord Sidney noticed it, for 
as the door closed behind her he supplemented 
it by some more genial words. 

“How do you find her looking?” he inquired, 
passing the claret. 

“Candidly, I think she is looking ill.” 
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He was beginning to see a good deal. 

To his subsequent call at the house he looked 
forward with far less pleasure. He felt cunosity, 
even anxiety, but the warmth, the colour, was 
gone. He felt now as if he were seeking in the 
dark for a trinket lost in the sunshine. It was 
almost impossible to find it. 

On the morning of the day when he had 
promised himself to go, a little incident occurred 
which caused him to marvel greatly. It happened 
that he and Lord Sidney were walking down a 
side-street in the direction of the barracks, and 
outside a small store a perambulator had been 
left while the owner made some purchases inside. 

The street was an incline, and, propelled by 
the child’s restlessness, the perambulator began 
to run backwards, coming near to an overthrow 
on the kerb. 

So near to the catastrophe had it come, in- 
deed, that only Forrester’s grasp averted it. It 
swerved and swayed, but he caught it, and 
restored~ the balance, before the occupant—a 
little girl—was hurt. 

She began to cry, a weak frightened cry, and 
the men gazed at each other awkwardly. 


“One never knows,” fl, d 
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“She’s scared!” remarked Lord Sidney. “You 
did a deed of valour!” 

“Poor little beggar,” said Forrester, “she’s ill 
too; look what a gaunt little face it is!” 

Le Brun, however, was paying small atten- 
tion; “You ought to have been a father, For- 
rester,” he smiled, as Hugh went nearer and 
patted her on the cheek like a huge Mount 
St. Bernard contemplating a kitten. “But you 
always were a fool about children and animals, 
weren’t you? What are you going to do now? 
Come on!” . 

“Pm going to send the servant out, and bully 
her besides. Wait a moment!” 

“Yl stroll on, thanks. When she’s told you 
to mind your own business you can join me!” 
And he strolled till Forrester caught him up. 

“Well,” he queried, “is it done? You look 
jeucedly solemn over it!” 

Forrester laughed forcedly, and changed the 

tbject. He had recognized the nurse as the 
taid who had come into the room with Joyce’s 
loak and hat, and he was wondering if it was 
really possible that Lord Sidney had failed to 
know his own child. 








CHAPTER VU. 


7* 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE wonder was still on him as the local 
train bore him to Rondebosch some hours later. 
The occurrence had affected him in a way he 
was loth to acknowledge. What could be the 
state of affairs in which such an incident could 
happen? It was incredible. It was the sort of 
thing one read of in a comic paper, or sneered 
at in a sentimental novel. Hang it, he had been 
too intimate with both of them to be satisfied 
with humbug and convention now! He was going 
to get at the root of the estrangement, if estrange- 
ment there were; he was going to break through 
this new reserve of the woman’s, and speak 
plainly to the girl he had used to know. He 
was going to do marvels—only it did not seem 
so easy when the house was gained. 

The picture was a pretty one that met his 
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eyes, The child and the mother were playing 
together with some toys upon the hearth. The 
hard, set expression was gone from Lady Sid- 
ney’ face, and her eyes were soft and tender. 
The warmth in her voice was unmistakable when 
she spoke of her daughter, but presently, when 
he endeavoured to turn the conversation into 
channels that interested him more nearly, she 
froze again. 

He bore it some time before he took the 
plunge, but he took it at length, with something 
of the sensation with which he lifted his horse 
at an awkward place. 

“T was very sorry to hear from Le Brun of 
the reason of your going back to the theatre, 
Lady Sidney! He and I have been such good 
friends I think he might have remembered that 
I existed, and made use of me.” 

“Our difficulties were such that it would not 
have been night for him to tax any friend,” she 
replied coldly. 

He was silent. The more he reflected on 
the position—her working to keep her husband 
in indolence, if nothing worse—the more out- 
rageous it appeared to him. He had been ac- 
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customed to declare that “money would do any- 
thing”: his theory was confuted crushingly. He 
was a rich man, and, without pausing to analyze 
his motives, he felt on a sudden he would do a 
good deal to give this woman peace and rest. 
Yet he could do nothing. 

“You answer me very stiffly,” said he. 

“It is scarcely a matter I care to discuss.” 

“Then I cannot force your confidence, of 
course, but—” 

“Let us talk of something else, Captain For- 
rester!” 

She forced a smile, and uttered a common- 
place. She wondered painfully if the scandal 
about herself and Captain Long had reached 
him. She was surprised to feel how she dreaded 
his cognizance of it. The smile faded with the 
conviction he was bound to hear the rumour, 
that it was not to be avoided, and the man who 
was responsible for it had never seemed to her 
more loathsome, more indefensible. 

Forrester looked up, and remarked the quick 
change in her expression. 

“What is it?” he said hurriedly. “Lady Sid- 
ney, be frank with me!” 
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“Oh,” she said, “you carry sympathy too 
far!” 

“And am I a stranger to you now? Well, I 
am not asking the Lady Sidney I have met out 
here; I am asking the girl who confided in me 
in England. Do you remember what I mean?” 

She bowed slowly; “Yes.” 

“I am asking the Joyce le Brun who let me 
be her friend! You are in trouble; I want to 
help you if I can—some way, any way. [Tm 
being horribly unconventional, I know, but— 
Mayn’t 1 speak?” 

“I’d rather you didn’t,” she said, “you mean 
it very kindly, but I’ve my husband to consult, 
and—” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “I won’t trans- 
gress again.” And they talked trivialities until 
he rose to take his leave. 

She went to the window after the door had 
closed, impelled by an impulse that she did not 
define, and returned to her chair with a sigh. 

Of course he heard the story. To say that 
he was appalled conveys but a faint idea of the 
effect it had upon him. He heard the truth 
about Lord Sidney and Miss Dallas, and the lies 
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that were told about Joyce and Captain Long. 
He understood her manner towards him now; 
knew the reserve was in reality nervousness; the 
formality, apprehension that she was misjudged. 

He was filled with conflicting emotions, pas- 
sion, pity, and disgust; above all a bitter regret 
that the woman he loved—it seemed to him he 
must have loved her always—should have been 
wasted on the boor who had married her. He 
did not credit this thing that was told of her for 
an instant; he felt, although he could not know, 
that it was false. 

It was a long time before he made her speak 
freely to him, so long that he had almost given 
up all hopes of doing it; but one day he burst 
through her artificial composure, and she talked 
to him as she would never have believed she 
could talk to anyone—told him the history of 
her wretchedness almost step by step, sought to. 
disguise nothing. She had never liked him so 
well as when she found herself pouring out the 
tale of her Colonial experiences to his sympathy; 
never condemned herself so utterly as after he 
had left her, and she recalled the lengths to 
which she had gone. 
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“The first year of my married life may be 
called happy,” she owned. 

“My husband was as pleased with me as a 
child with a new toy. He was proud of me, and 
delighted with the success I attained out here; 
people made a lot of us, and I got on with them 
very well. He liked that. I think the first note 
of the discord that you see was the birth of 
Elsie. He had hoped for a boy, fancying it 
might influence the Duke in our favour. Elsie 
was certainly a disappointment to him! Then as 
time went on I saw I attracted him less and less, 
I—. I don’t know why I tell you these things; 
I should have more pride!” 

“Forget your pride; remember my interest!” 
he begged. “Think of me as your brother if you 
like; God knows I mean you no harm!” 

“Well, he cared less for home-life, let us say, 
and trifles upset him. Perhaps it was the effect 
of his poorer health, though at that period I 
scarcely realized the cause. He played a great 
deal,—cards you know—and we were pestered 
for money horribly. There was no alternative 
but for me to do what I did; we were harassed 
beyond endurance.” 
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“The sacrifice was too great; he ought never 
to have allowed—-” 

“You forget his own sacrifice in marrying me! 
I made a very small return, though it was the 
greatest in my power.” 

“He has respected it!” said the man bitterly. 

She shaded her face; “I won’t affect to mis- 
understand you,—our affairs are public property! 
Oh, he has not respected it, but what I did was 
right all the same, though most people will tell 
you here I am worse than he. You have heard 
—of course?” 

He did not reply, and she repeated her 
question: 

“You have heard what is said of me, of 
course ?” 

“I have heard only how pluckily you have 
behaved.” 

“That is untrue,” she said sadly; “you have 
heard a great deal more. It is a lie, but it is 
generally believed.” 

“I do not believe it! I know you are what 
you always were. My God, if I could only say how 
sorry for you I am! If I could only help you!” 

“There is no help possible; you, as a man of 
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the world, must understand it. I am not thought 
a good woman; I was condemned, as all women 
are condemned, unheard. There are a few 
friends—a very few—who stand up for me, and 
my husband does not doubt,—I am grateful at 
least for that! But as for service, the greatest 
you can render me is not to tempt me into this 
kind of conversation again; it isn’t very dignified! 
I don’t want sympathy, I don’t want anything any 
longer. I have grown used to it; let me alone.” 

“Poor girl!” he said, “you poor little soul!” 

The pity in his voice touched her beyond the 
power of control, and she gave a sob she was 
unable to repress. He sat rigidly looking at her, 
—rigidly because he dared not trust himself to 
move. The impulse to take her in his arms was 

_ strong upon him, and it was not until she was 
calmer that he ventured to speak. 

“You will give me the one promise?” he said. 
“I offer you friendship and all consideration: you 
won't refuse that?” 

The blood mounted to her face, and her lips 
trembled. She longed to accept his proffered 
fnendship, and she knew that if she did so it 
was at the nsk of further odium to her name. 
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Then her husband’s words came back to her 
“Now that you are on the stage, upon my word 
I don’t see—” 

“Let me come to the house here as I used to 
do in England, and I may be able to keep 
Le Brun a trifle straighter,” he urged; “he is very 
easily led, for good or for evil.” 

He felt that to see her, to be near her, he 
would indeed attempt to exert his influence; 
would truly try to feel a complaisance for the 
man towards whom his only sentiment to-day was 
unmixed contempt. 

She held out her hand. 

“You are very good,” she said in low tones. 

“I mean to try to be so,” he answered. 

And on his way to his quarters he meditated 
on her, and their understanding. Friend? Would 
he be able to keep up the fiction; could he bridle 
his tongue, and school his voice so that neither 
should ever betray him? If the pretence broke 
down he knew everything would be at an end; 
his power to help or console her over. 

Would he be capable of enduring Lord 
Sidney’s companionship? That was the worst of 
it all! “The beast,’ he said to himself, “the 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tey had both of them gone too far from con- 
vention for the man who was in love with her to 
draw the line at the proposition of pecuniary aid, 
but all such suggestions of his met with a stern 
refusal. 

“A temporary loan would be one thing,” she 
said; “for us to be pensioners upon you is an- 
other. Either he or I must work, and it is pre- 
posterous to think of Sidney doing anything.” 

“It seems to me more preposterous that it 
should be you,” answered Forrester. 

“Oh, as for that, I was an actress before he 
marned me! Lord Sidney le Brun could hardly 
look out for a mercantile post.” 

“He might look out for his wife, though!” 
Hugh replied. “There, I beg your pardon, and 
I am sorry; I hate to say anything disparaging of 
your husband to you. But it does appear inde- 
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however infinitesimally, and it certainly gave him 
more opportunities of seeing her than he could 
have obtained by any more ordinary procedure. 

As time progressed, the veneer of courtesy 
with which she was treated in his presence 
gradually wore off, and he was the embarrassed 
spectator of more than one scene where Lord 
Sidney’s temper got the better of his breeding. 

On such occasions it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Hugh restrained himself from inter- 
fering, and doing so in a fashion which would 
have effectually severed the social bond that 
subsisted between himself and his host. He 
was not a hero, as has been said elsewhere; 
he was only a man. But, to do him justice, it 
was less the happiness that he personally derived 
from Joyce’s presence than the knowledge of the 
comfort that his visits were beginning to afford 
herself which enabled him to put the strong 
curb upon his speech that was necessary at these 
times. If he were still to be free to see her the 
curb was essential,—the curb and the écarté. 

He was playing a bad part—he told himself 
so sometimes; yet he had no bad intentions. He 
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ness of confessing the truth as to her relations 
with her husband to a man who lacked the claim 
of relationship to justify his questions. She said 
now it was natural, no harm; she shrugged her 
shoulders: it was so obvious—what did it matter! 


Gradually the old dull ache, the torpor of 
her life, gave birth to a glimmer of contentment 
such as she had never thought it possible to ex- 
perience again. And she knew why it was, of 
course, being human—though in some books the 
women never know anything till they are told; 
nothing was ever so innocent outside a cradle 
as the women are in some books—she knew, 
and she was glad to find a ray of pleasure some- 
how; happy to find the present less dull, and 
dark, and hopeless. Only she said it was interest, 
not love. One day when he came she was alone; 
she was distraite, and he asked her why. 


“Because I am foolish,” she answered. “Lord 
Sidney had some news by the mail this morning, 
and I am depressed by it without knowing why I 
Should be.” 


“Then it is hardly bad news?” he inquired. 


, “You can read it,” she said; “there’s nothing 
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my visit endurable, and I have made all the 
arrangements for departing. 

“T sail in the next boat, the ‘Norham Castle,’ 
which leaves on the sixteenth. I shall be glad 
of the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
your wife. I was sorry, by the way, to learn 
from Aldborough of her return to the theatrical 
world, but from what I have heard since, I ap- 
preciate her motive, and simply blame you for 
not applying to your fnends before giving your 
sanction to such a step. Do I count myself among 
your friends? By your gracious leave! 

“A propos of Aldborough, I do not like the 
accounts I get of his health. He has never been 
himself since he took cold at Calthorpe shooting 
something, and neglected it—the cold. He al- 
ways was like your mother, both in appearance 
and physique, and it would never surprise me if 
the Duke outlived him. Alli gossip however I 
will reserve till we meet, which will be very soon 
now. 

“As to business, (why does one always call 
one’s own affairs ‘business,’ and other people’s 
‘gossip’) I shall require a furnished house, but 
would prefer to select it myself. Perhaps Lady 
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her health either,—she was well enough when I 
left home, for I met her once or twice.” 

Had he been able to read a shorter letter 
(despatched to the invalid) he would have be- 
lieved still less. It was very brief, just a few 
lines: 


“My Lapy, 

“The regiment has gone back to England, 
taking Captain Long with it. He made love to 
Lady Sidney, but he was not successful. The 
people here think he was; I am told she is 
spoken of in some houses very badly indeed, 
but it was not deserved, for I was all eyes and 
ears. My Lord still carnes on with Miss Dallas; 
It 18 a great scandal—that and Captain Long. 

“Captain Forrester has come out with the 
new regiment, and it is quite plain that he wor- 
ships Lady Sidney. Frognal was nothing to it. 
She frets a good deal, but brightens up surpns- 
ingly whenever I show him in. 

“T remain 
“Your humble servant 
“JANE RIVES.” 
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“I don’t suppose Rose will overlook them!” 
he mused. 

She arrived in due course; and stayed a 
couple of weeks in the house, and was seen con- 
stantly in Joyce’s company. She went, in a box, 
to the theatre, and frequently begged of her 
hostess to assist her in shopping expeditions, and 
in arranging the villa she had leased. Some- 
times she pressed Lord Sidney into her service, 
but it was with Joyce she was habitually seen. 

Then did Cape Town—Cape Town the just 
and virtuous (on the surface)—pale in its cheeks 
at such unseemly conduct, such effrontery on the 
part of “Miss Joyce Merrion.” There were not 
even wanting matrons, who, by reason of their 
position, felt responsible for Cape Town’s morality, 
to murmur to each other that “Really dear Lady | 
Olyett ought to be told.” 

Of course, since Lord Sidney was her cousin, 
it would not do to allude to Ass shortcomings; 
besides a man must sow his wild oats some time 
or other, and no doubt it was his wife’s fault 
that his had taken so long in the sowing. But 
the actress--the actress was quite a different 
matter. Mrs. MacAndrews, who had wanted to 
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before the answer is given, and how to say “be 
good enough not to address me any more” in 
the inflection of a voice. Her gaucherie was not 
copied, for the tale spread, and she herself had 
cause to bitterly repent it. 

Lady Olyett gave an “at home”—to meet Lady 
Sidney le Brun; the misguided individual did not 
receive a card, though in other respects she was 
certainly entitled to one; and those to whom in- 
vitations were sent congratulated themselves either 
on the cleverness with which they had hidden 
their sentiments, or on the rashness of the other 
in providing them with their cue. 

In effect “dear Lady Sidney” was more po- 
pular than ever. Calumny was dumb, and Cape 
Town grovelled. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
Rose’s objurgations, she remained constant in her 
determination not to “visit,” in the wide social 
acceptance of the term. To Rose herself she 
went, partly because she was touched and 
astonished by her championship, and partly be- 
cause she lived for her child, and for the child’s 
sake longed to be friendly with her husband’s 
family. 

To say that Hugh Forrester “marvelled” is 
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aspects. Gathering from his manner that the 
man who bullied his wife was somewhat afraid of 
his mistress, she induced him to accept a loan, 
and sever the connection. His behaviour to his 
wife in private, however, was none the more 
affectionate. After the rupture neither Joyce nor 
anyone else could divine that the iritability, the 
fits of passion even, to which he treated her 
were now stimulated by the daily téte-a-téte he 
held with Rose. Who should suppose that in 
Rose’s morning-room he was petted and com- 
miserated for “the wreck his chivalry had made 
of his life;” that sympathy was being offered him 
by a clever woman for his misfortune in being 
tied to an uncongenial wife, who not only disliked 
him, and seemed at no pains to conceal the fact, 
but who appeared inclined to bestow her affec- 
tions elsewhere? 

This was the course of procedure neverthe- 
less, and it was the last suggestion which de- 
manded all Rose’s skilfulness to instil into his 
mind. His capacity for regarding himself as 
King Cophetua repentant was astonishing, but 
his faith in Joyce’s honour was amazingly firm. 
It seemed to the woman almost incredible, and 
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“If my wife be cold to me, 

I’m no worse off, I’m sure, than he.” 
It doesn’t scan, but the argument is not without 
a flaw either. Ah, forgive me jesting, you know 
I don’t feel that way about it! You exag- 
gerate his fascinations, you are influenced by a 
handsome face—” 

“I always was! Well, go on!” 

“You exaggerate his fascinations, and you 
don’t know Joyce.” 

“I know women, my dear boy—better than 
you or any other man. However, Heaven grant 
that I am mistaken!” she shivered admirably. 

“Let us talk about something else. This 
place is intolerably dull; isn’t there anything to 
do?” 

Lord Sidney glanced at her curiously. She 
had never before spoken so plainly on the matter; 
hitherto she had dropped only hints and innuen- 
does. He remained unconvinced all the same, 
and, indeed, his natural indolence had so in- 
creased, that unless his material comfort was 
threatened he was indisposed to trouble himself 
about anything more. Something of this Rose 
had already perceived, for her infatuation for the 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“My dear girl,” said Rose one day, “I don’t 
understand you! Believe me, the true philosophy 
of life is to take the goods the gods provide, and 
enjoy yourself while you can. I don’t suppose a 
ball at Government House is wildly exhilarating, 
but you owe it to yourself to be seen there.” 

“I am hyper-sensitive I daresay,” answered 
Joyce; “but I haven’t any pleasure in going 
among people any more. I can’t forget how I 
have been talked about, and, frankly, I know 
that half the cards I get now are sent, not to me, 
but to Lady Olyett’s connection.” 

Rose laughed. 

“Everybody is talked about!” she said. “One 
feels it more in a place like this; but if everyone 
who had been talked about in London refused to 
go out, Society would be limited to the débutantes. 
You are very young for your age, Joyce.” 
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to throw Joyce and Forrester together as often 
as the chance occurred, and she did not cease to 
commuserate her cousin on his unfortunate alliance. 

It was done by such imperceptible degrees 
that Lady Sidney could never quite determine 
when the idea was first conveyed to her that 
Lady Olyett was now a widow, and that Le Brun 
regretted the tie which prevented him from availing 
himself of the freedom of the woman to whom 
he had once been engaged. It became an im- 
pression without her knowing when it had arisen. 
She could not primarily even say if Rose herself 
was responsible for it; whether it had been from 
her or from the man that the suggestion emanated. 
She was only conscious that she was in the way, 
and regarded as being in the way; that his exile, 
his poverty, his depression were all attributable 
to herself, and, without her, might have seen a 
triumphant termination. 

When she and Lady Olyett arrived at Govern- 
ment House on the night of the ball—for Joyce 
had waived her objection—the rooms were already 
so crowded that dancing was almost impossible, 
and it was with some difficulty that they, with 
Lord Sidney, made their way through the throng. 
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were fastened, and a star of bmilliants glittered 
in her hair. 

Joyce, too, was arrayed with more magnificence 
than was habitual. She wore a gift which her 
kinswoman had forced upon her: a gown of white 
and gold brocade, and a profusion of deep red 
roses. Rose had brought the dress from Paris, 
and when she contemplated the graceful figure 
of the wearer, and the clear-cut features warmed 
with a tinge of unusual animation, she told her- 
self that Hugh Forrester must be either a lost 
man or an idiot. 

She felt so much encouragement from the 
idea that she laughed gaily at the wit of her 
attendants more than once, and, from behind 
her fan, scanned the expression of the other's 
face where she sat with Mrs. Merton. She 
thought she comprehended the meaning of those 
frequent glances cast towards the door or open 
windows. Hugh had not made his way to them 
yet; had perhaps not yet learnt of their arrival. 

“I haven’t seen Captain Forrester,” she mur- 
mured to one of her band; “do you know if he 
has come? Would it be troubling you? Oh, 
thank you so much!” 
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assured herself they were nothing else; so that, 
in the long pause that had fallen between them, 
she and the boy lied to themselves mentally on 
different matters with all heartiness and good- 
will. 

Then the boy heaved a deep sigh, and would 
have been sentimental, but his courage failed him 
at the crisis, and so he asked her instead if he 
should bring her an ice. 

She thanked him, and said “yes,” and he 
departed, and she was wholly alone, while Rose 
in the distance wondered what had become of 
the emissary she had despatched. 

Wondering, she rose, and took a proffered 
arm back to the house. She saw Captain Forrester 
among a group of men near the door, and he 
quickly detached himself, and approached her. 

“I have been trying to say ‘good evening’ to 
your ladyship and Lady Sidney ever since I came 
in,’ he observed: “I was beginning to think you 
couldn’t have come.” 

“The crush is appalling, isn’t it!” she said 
serenely. “Lady Sidney and I took refuge on 
the veranda—s this one a ‘veranda’ by the way, 
or what you call out here a ‘stoep’? I shall never 
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At last he found a place for them. The band 
was playing Waldteufel’s Pomone, which was then 
at the height of its popularity, and the strains 
floated past them where they sat. 

“I suppose you know it wasn’t your dance at 
all?” she said smiling. 

“You were very good, very nice to me,” an- 
swered the man: “I have been looking forward 
to this evening ever since you told me you were 
coming. And now we aren’t dancing, though 
you’ve come!”’ 

“We are sitting out, and spoiling somebody’s 
prospects of a proposal perhaps.” 

“¢Somebody’ may be grateful to us in the 
future.” 

“If she knew it.” 

“If she knew it, of course! Go on,—-talk 
nonsense, Lady Sidney; you remind me then of 
the girl I used to come to see in Regent’s Park. 
She was always—” 

“Talking nonsense? How attractive she must 
have been!” 

“She was—very attractive! Don’t twist my 
meaning. You know the sort of nonsense I mean! 
It does me good to see you in better spirits.” 
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For instance he may learn that life is no good to 
him without one woman. That would hardly be 
very valuable knowledge if he had to lose 
her.” 

“Men are rarely so constant,” she said with a 
new gravity in her voice. 

“Do you know what makes pessimists,” he 
demanded; “what makes this world the maligned 
place it is? Because everybody judges of the 
whole by his or her infinitesimal specimen, and 
the discontented ones make the noise. ‘Men are 
not constant,’ you say: you condemn the sex by 
your experience of a—” 

“Oh, don’t go on,” she said, “please! Men 
may be very constant; it has nothing to do 
with me.” 

“It kills me to know the wretchedness of your 
life,” he exclaimed huskily; “My God, the pain! 
I tell you if you could guess—” 

“Ah,” she said, “hush; the ‘pain’? I suppose 
everyone’s life has pain.” 

“There should be none in yours, Joyce, if it 
were in my keeping!” 

He leant forward—nearer to the face that 
the stars had inade so white—so near that he 
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the fleeting, the momentary tenderness into which 
she had been betrayed stimulated his passion for 
her almost beyond control. He reproached him- 
self for the little advantage he had taken of the 
moment, though his self-restraint had been in 
truth the noblest act that he had ever shown her. 
Instinctively he had been aware that her confusion 
rather than her love had been his ally, and he 
was far too deeply fond of her to have her com- 
promise herself on impulse. His arms now felt 
very empty by reason of the consciousness they 
might have held her. Deprived of her presence, 
he now upbraided himself for letting her go. It 
had been Quixotic, imprudent, the action even 
of a Sybarite in the emotions! He sought for too 
much; for complete abandonment; he had dis- 
dained the tentative consent on which he should 
have seized. He dropped upon a bench that 
encircled the trunk of a fir-tree, speculating on 
her attitude when they met next, questioning by- 
and-by if he could indeed obey her last appeal; 
if he could be strong enough to quell the storm 
that was raging in his soul. 

Yet why should he quell it? Could she be 
more miserable than she was? Could he not, 
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“And a premature one! My dear boy, be 
guided by me. Don’t go to England—yet.” 


“I don’t understand you, Rose,” he said 
irritably, “I don’t understand why you’re so civil 
to my wife, or—” 


“You don’t understand a great many things! 
f am avil to your wife, and I don’t believe in 
her; you affect to believe, and you are consistently 
rude to her. Does it ever strike you, Sidney, that 
your credulity is standing in your own light; that 
you might very easily be free?” 


“What,” he exclaimed; “how?” 


“By not going to England at a time when 
you couldn’t avoid taking your wife with you; 
taking her away from the man who is wildly in 
love with her, and with whom she is undoubtedly 
in love!” 

There was a little pause after this, while they 
sauntered nearer and nearer to the fir-tree. He 
grasped what she meant now, and the infamy of 
It staggered him. 


“You suggest—?” he said at last. 


“My child, you really require very elementary 
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pray! If you are content, tant mieux,—only why 
then moan to me in the fashion you do? You 
used to be rather quick in your intelligence, I 
always found; the actress has dulled your wits 
deplorably. Shall we go back,—no? Well, what 
have you got to say?” 


“She will never commit herself with him even 
if she does care.” 


“Captain Forrester is not only in love with 
your wife, but he understands her. Be a little 
patient, a little discreet, and you will see.” 


They were now passing behind the fir where 
Hugh sat; his name reached him. 


“Let him be with her enough; don’t interfere; 
and you will have your freedom. Do you be- 
lieve it?” 

“You may be night. If you're not I shall 
have done no harm.” 

“And as I am, you will have—” 

They were speaking in low tones, and the 
rest was lost. Forrester rose, returning to the 
rooms, and thence issuing into the street. It was 
impossible to misconstrue the significance of what 
he had heard. His brow was black with wrath, 
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CHAPTER X. 


From that night it became impossible for 
Joyce to endeavour to close her eyes to the feel- 
ing that Hugh Forrester had for her. He did 
not express it in so many words, for when his 
rage had spent itself the battle between passion 
and honour recommenced; but the feeling was 
evidenced in his face when he looked at her, in 
his tones when he spoke of something else, and 
she was afraid. Afraid of herself. Afraid because 
she knew how much she loved him. 

She was a good woman; and she suffered. It 
is a pleonasm. When she realised the truth 
beyond the possibility of self-deception, she had 
paced her room distraught. “If only he did not 
care for me,” she cried, “if only I could wish it; 
but I can’t, I can’t!” 

She had not the courage to beg him to avoid 
her, fearful of betraying by the petition what she 
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tempted him to take her in his arms, but reach- 
ing her side he conquered the impulse. 

Only his voice was unsteady as he spoke, 
and again the tone of his “Lady Sidney” made 
it “My darling.” 

“What is it?” he said. “Tell me!” 

She started, dropping the hands from her 
face to clasp them convulsively together; 

“Hugh, he says that she is dying!” 

The name that had involuntarily fallen from 
her turned the man’s heart hot. 

“Who is dying?” he asked huskily. 

“Elsie! Sidney says that everyone knows it 
but myself. It isn’t true; it isn’t true, is it?” 

“What has happened?” he said to give him- 
self time to frame an evasive answer. “Ah, don’t 
cry like that; speak to me!” 

“There is news that the Duke is dead. Sid- 
ney wishes to return to England, but he refuses 
to take me with him, and, when I remonstrated, 
he said he could not be saddled with a dying 
child who would not survive the voyage. But it 
is false—why don’t you say it is false—she is 
fragile, and delicate, but not, not—” 

“No, no,” he said gently, “but she zs delicate, 
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reproaches she heaped upon herself for her ignor- 
ance. 

“If I had known, if I had not been incapable 
and unfit, something might have been done; she 
might have had proper advice! Oh, I have no 
right to be a mother, I have let my baby die!” 

He persisted that the time for advice had not 
yet passed; he declared that he would telegraph 
to the best man in the country; he would find 
out who was the highest authority for children’s 
ailments; and send for him without delay; but 
while she listened, and thanked him, her self- 
arraignment did not cease. Then she blamed 
him for having allowed her mistaken confidence 
to continue so long; blamed everyone who knew 
her, but him especially, because he and she had 
been so much together. 

“Oh, you must have heard what was said,” 
she cried; “Yes, you’re a man, but you must 
have heard!” 

He swore to her that, though he had indeed 
sometimes fancied she misjudged the child’s 
strength, no good would have been effected by 
dispelling her illusion, and filling her prematurely 
with fear. But this she would not have, and 
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to the chagrin of Mr. Lucas, who had had re- 
course to many inducements to prevail upon her 
te alter her decision. 


“You are ruining my show!” he exclaimed, 
“You are my ‘draw’!” 

“My daughter is dying, Mr. Lucas; I am her 
mother!” 


The manager, managerially, thought that a 
daughter was a lesser consideration than a comic 
opera, which was already in rehearsal; but 
dramatically he appreciated the force of the 
retort. 


Lord Sidney had raised no objection to his 
wife’s withdrawal from theatrical life, being too 
wholly radiant at a piece of brilliant intelligence 
he had received to raise objections to anything. 


It was in fact this intelligence which per- 
mitted Joyce to act in such a manner; the 
ordinary actress must play when her child is 
dying just as the humorous journalist must write 
funny “copy” for to-morrow’s issue on returning 
from his wife’s funeral. Following the cable- 
gram announcing the Duke’s decease had come 
a letter from the solicitors, communicating the 
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he was compelled to wait out here for her to 
commit herself. ' 

Then because—though there is nothing more 
elastic than a conscience excepting a schoolboy’s 
stomach—the rascality of his motives did depress 
him sometimes, he cursed the day of his marriage 
as he had never cursed it yet. He mused on 
the “force of circumstances” more bitterly than 
ever. He had been a chivalrous, short-sighted 
fool, and was forced to act against the grain in 
consequence. Why had he marmied her; there 
was no doubt but what the ceremony had been 
superfluous! His civility to her was so rare an 
exception as to be remarkable. He openly re- 
gretted having met her, and they had many pas- 
sionate quarrels in which a rein was kept upon 
the tongue by neither. 

Still Elsie lingered, and Rose, who felt that 
only her life was keeping her mother. from obey- 
ing the instincts of her heart, became impatient 
too. With the child gone, she had no fear of 
the issue of affairs; while it lived, the mother 
would probably be stronger than the woman. 

She however carefully concealed her im- 
patience from Le Brun, and did her best to in- 
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see that she was glad she had consented to 
come. — 

The hotel at Sea Point is not extensive, but 
its environment is charming. They dined in a 
small room over-looking the Bay, and listened 
over coffee and liqueurs to a serenade from some 
itinerant minstrels beneath the windows. When 
the stars came out, the scene beyond was at its 
loveliest, and Rose was seized with a sudden 
whim to inspect the Kloof by moonlight. The . 
carriages had been ordered to be in readiness 
for return at half-past ten, but might they not 
saunter to the Kloof’s commencement; it could 
not be far? 

The proposition was received with much 
enthusiasm. It commended itself to Lily Merton, 
the simple, and to Hugh, the lover, especially. 

“Come,” said Lady Olyett, “we’ve a man 
each to look after us, we women; we shall be 
amply protected!” 

Wraps and hats were caught up, and as the 
party issued from the hotel it was discovered 
that Lord Sidney was missing. 

“Come along, Captain Forrester!” exclaimed 
Lady Olyett. 
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come up to them yet, neither did they see the 
Mertons. 

For a time they stood motionless, watching 
the view around and beneath them. Nature here, 
and at this hour, wore her most magnificent garb. 
Not a sound disturbed the solemnity of the scene, 
saving an occasional rustle among the surround- 
ing trees. Her hand lay perfectly passive upon 
his arm; she seemed lost in thought. As he 
glanced at her rapt face, with its beauty half- 
hidden, half-intensified, in the mysterious light, 
an impulse to do and dare everything swept 
through him like a flood. 

At this moment she spoke. 

“They must have turned back,” she said. 

He answered: “I do not believe she ever in- 
tended to come.” And he recalled the many 
occasions on which such a téte-a-téte had been 
due to the other woman’s manceuvres. 

“Why didn’t you say so? Where are the 
Mertons?” 

“I didn’t say so because I didn’t care! What 
does it matter where the Mertons are? What 
does anything matter? You and I are together, 
isn’t that enough! Oh Joyce, if you knew how 
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“You have not frightened me,” she said, “I 
am not afraid.” 

“After all, what for! You—you knew?” 

“Ves; I knew!” | 

“Joyce!” He watched her anxiously. For 
once he failed to discern what was passing in her 
mind. Censure and reproach his ardour would 
have found vent in combating, but this com- 
posure, this monotonous acquiescence, chilled and 
dismayed him. 

Out in the distance a clock struck one. He 
pulled out his watch; it was a quarter past ten. 

“What is the time?” said the woman in a 
strained voice. 

“We must go back,’ replied the man. 
“Won't you—won’t you say you care for me 
first ?” 

She remained mute; she dared not trust her- 
self to answer him. He regarded her again, 
attentively, fearfully, and now they made their 
way without further parley to the foot of the 
hill. 

She sought feebly for the finality which 
should put the temptation from her, but no words 
would come, only the bewildering thought that 
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Joyce at this stage began to be alarmed at 
the dilemma, and Forrester demanded eagerly 
whether it was not possible to procure a cab. 

The porter shook his head; he had already 
been very loquacious for his nation. Cabs were 
out of the question. 

“No train, no cars, no anything?” said For- 
rester hotly. “Wake up, man! We want-to get 
to Rondebosch; if you can manage anything you 
shall be well paid for it.” 

“The gentleman cannot get to Rondebosch,” 
answered the servant slowly; “the gentleman will 
find no train leaving from town.” 

“Show this lady up to the room we dined in! 
Go in, and rest awhile,” he said, turning to Lady 
‘Sidney, “while I see what is to be done.” 

She went upstairs, now in feverish anxiety, 
and Hugh sought the landlord, and offered him 
his own terms for any conveyance in his stable. 

The landlord regretted his inability to oblige 
very much, but he had no stable, and no con- 
veyance. It was, he said, just possible a cab 
might be met on the road, if the gentleman and 
his wife liked to walk; if not he could offer them 
very comfortable accomodation for the might. 
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without them! But don’t be afraid, I will ex- 
plain everything—or rather I will demand an 
explanation. You shan’t suffer!” 

She threw herself down in a chair, her face 
still very white. He lounged on the hearth, 
gnawing his moustache. She had left her gloves 
behind, in the hurried outgoing, and now she 
saw them on the table. He brought them over 
to her, and held them out. 

She took them lingeringly, and then, instead 
of putting them on, her hands sank with them to 
her lap. He paused before her an instant, and 
next stooped down and covered her hands with 
his own. | 

She did not endeavour to withdraw them. 
She sat quite still, with bent head, and he also 
was looking down, so that they leant, their gaze 
upon their locked hands, together. 

“Joyce!” he exclaimed, “Joyce, why should 
we mind? Stay with me! Whom have you to. 
consider? They have done their best—remain, 
and let them make you my wife!” 

“Your wife?” she said. 

“Tt will marry you. You know I will marry 
you! They have left us here—stay!” 
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But few words passed between them. The 
horse’s hoofs rang briskly on the deserted roads, 
and as they left the town behind, and sped on 
between the moonlit hedges—the high walls of 
cacti—the mind of each concerned itself more 
persistently with the scene that lay in store. Once 
she glanced up at him interrogatively, and then 
gazed out beyond her again. It was not until 
the house was reached that either made any 
direct reference to the subject of their thoughts. 

“T shall not leave you until I have seen him,” 
observed Forrester briefly —no name was men- 
tioned —“I have something to say.” 

“You will not be rash? No good can come—” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “But I would 
keep my maid with me tonight if I were 
you!” 
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a good woman, and not because I didn’t beg of 
her never to return to your roof.” 

“Are you drunk, to talk to me like that!” 

“One moment! You have ill-treated her; 
neglected her; lived by her exertions; and kept a 
mistress out of her salary. You are now inde- 
pendent, and, with Lady Olyett for your accom- 
plice, you are trying to get rid of her by the only 
means open to you. You are a bully, a cur, 
and a scoundrel. Don’t try to stnke me, be- 
cause before I kill you, I have something more 
to say! I love your wife, and loved her before 
she left England. I have suspected your plot 
for weeks, and I have been sure of it since the 
night at Government House. If I could have 
taken her away from you, I would have done it; 
her mistaken idea that honour requires her to be 
faithful to a hound like yourself is the only thing 
that has prevented me. I shall never set foot in 
your place again, nor do I count that I have done 
so in the past: for it’s been maintained by the 
wife who has supported you. Now you may do 
what you please!” 

The door opened, and Joyce appeared on the 
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taining her, and wrenched it away; “Be silent,” 
he said, “or I shall act as if she had gone!” 

They faced each other furiously for a single 
instant; and then Lord Sidney made a sudden 
spring, and Hugh met him with a left-stop—one 
blow. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said to Joyce, “I 
could hardly help it! I'll take you from the room 
now if you will allow me.” 
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CHAPTER XIL. 


Wuat passed between the husband and wife 
after he had left, Hugh could only conjecture, 
but conjecture was assisted by the fact that on 
the morrow Lady Sidney and the child removed 
to Mrs. Merton’s house. © 

He now felt his position a very embarrassing 
one, and he was somewhat humiliated, moreover, 
to reflect on the length to which the situation 
had carried him. To strike Le Brun in the 
presence of Joyce seemed a little bourgeois, the 
sort of thing one did not do in their own class 
of life. He was nevertheless relieved to hear the 
news of the removal: he could not have begged 
her to make assignations in the streets, and after 
the fracas (even leaving his declaration aside) it 
was, naturally impossible for him to see her again 
in her home. 

The interview that he held with her as the 
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Mertons’ visitor was very painful to both. Neither 
knew how much the host and hostess suspected, 
and he was primarily doubtful whether he ought 
to endeavour to see her alone at all. Only the 
feeling that the affair of the preceding night had 
brought matters to a crisis determined him to 
make the attempt, and in the few minutes in 
which they were alone together he implored her 
passionately to trust him: to throw her hesita- 
tion to the winds, and let him make her happy. 

“You do care for me, Joyce, Ill swear you 
do!” 

But she would not acknowledge or gainsay 
it. What she had gone through seemed almost 
to have numbed her. She pleaded only to be 
left alone, implored him not to torture her any 
more. 

“T am suffering enough,” she said; “my misery, 
my shame, are great enough! Don’t add to it by 
trying to make me forget I am a wife!” 

She put out her hand to keep him from her, 
but he seized it, and repeatedly kissed it. 

“My love,” he exclaimed, “last night has 
freed you! You are a wife in nothing but the 
name. Be brave, be honest; let me take you 
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away from it all! You are mine in your heart; 
let the pretence finish, and come to me.” 

“I shall never come to you,” she said, “be- 
cause I am honest.” 

“You do not love me?” 

Every fibre of her being responded to the 
agony conveyed in the strained voice. She be- 
came conscious of her increasing weakness, and 
her lips moved inaudibly. 

“Joyce?” 

“I love you, I love you,” she cried. “It is 
because I love you that I am strong to resist. 
Don’t tempt me! All the world might point at 
me with scorn; all the world might shrink away, 
but you mustn’t. Once you called me a good 
woman, Hugh, help me to keep so!” 

“J want to see you a happy woman,” he an- 
swered, “I want to know a little happiness my- 
self. ‘Good?’ You will always be good! Do 
you judge of purity and baseness by the copy- 
book dogmas of the nursery? Can you in reality 
feel that you would be acting wickedly to take 
your courage in your hands and come to a man 
who is hungry and thirsty for you, who would 
give his whole life to you in gratitude and ten- 
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any sex between us: I can’t do what you want, 
because we both know it would be vile. You 
know it, and I know it,—I better than you, per- 
haps, though not as strongly as I ought to do— 
or have done. Still I know it; my love for you 
can’t, it shan’t, blind my sense of right and wrong 
completely! My duty is to the man I have mar- 
ried; he may not value it, he does not value it, 
—I realize all you can urge. But, oh Hugh, two 
sins can’t make a virtue: don’t let a bad hus- 
band make me a bad woman—love me too well 
for it!” 

What could he say? He saw her slipping 
from him, and saw that he was powerless. Yet 
he pleaded, entreated her to reconsider, while he 
felt it futile. 

She shook her head. “No. All you say, you 
mean; you persuade yourself that it is true, but I 
know better! And it is for your sake too—you 
cannot believe that, but it is! I think I should 
make you happy at first —” 

“At first? Joyce!” 

“Ah well, for a long ‘at first,” but it couldn’t 
go on for ever, could it? How old are you, 
Hugh? You have all your life before you. Mine 
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myself not to be able to take you with me where 
I went. Of course I should go, you are quite sure 
of that! I should begin to feel aggrieved, and 
ill-treated, and I should repent! I thank you!” 

“Don’t be angry,” she said; “it wasn’t that!” 

“It was that, Joyce; and you were cruel!” 

“Cruel? Oh yes, the woman is always ‘cruel.’ 
She must either be bad or heartless—that is her 
lover's code!” 

He desisted from pressing his suit then, and 
left her; nor for some days did he see her again. 
The woman’s trouble however was soon engulfed 
in the anguish of the knowledge that Elsie’s life 
was ebbing fast. The fiat had gone forth, and 
there was no disguising the truth any longer, no 
further possibility of clinging to the hope of her 
recovery. 

It was pitiful, nevertheless, the desperation 
with which she strove to keep the enemy at bay, 
the tenacity with which she endeavoured to hold 
the child back from its fate. She was aware that 
its days were numbered, and the doctor had 
ceased to euphemize with her. He knew that 
the flickering flame was dwindling rapidly; each 
visit he paid he thought would surely be the last, 
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He turned away his head, to avoid the misery 
that was written on her features; and went over 
and stood by the window. Some lines he had 
once read came back to him: 

**Good night—good sleep—good rest from sorrow 

To those for whom’s no good to-morrow. 

Ye gods be gentle to all these!” 

They haunted his mind as motivelessly as they 
had nen in it until he came near to speaking 
them aloud in the oppression of the deathly 
silence. 

A low sobbing struck upon his ear. Lily was 
kneeling by the bed on which the child lay very 
white and still. Joyce was standing up, and he 
saw the end had come. 

She turned, and he went to her, and their 
eyes met. The hopeless love in hers was terrible 
to see. But for the presence of the other woman 
he felt she would have fallen weeping in his 
arms. He took her hand, and again they looked 
at each other mutely. A torrent of endearing 
words surged from his heart to his throat, but he 
could not speak them. He looked away from 
her, staring vaguely at the dead child. 

“She will have no more pain,” he said huskily. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Lapy OLyETT’s chagrin was even greater when 
she learned of Joyce’s residence with the Mertons 
than it had been on hearing of the defeat of her 
ingemious plan. She felt that there was nothing 
left now but to confess to Lord Sidney her will- 
ingness to be his wife, and then pin her faith on 
the compliance the acknowledgment might be ex- 
pected to secure. 

Both Lily Merton and her husband, she was 
positive, would keep Joyce out of Captain For- 
rester’s society by every means in their power, 
and she was in her heart exceedingly wroth with 
Le Brun for what she viewed as an inexcusable 
blunder. He had not related the incident between 
himself and Forrester in language that can be 
described as realistic, preferring to be charged 
with tactlessness to avowing he had got the worst 
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Lady Olyett gave one of her ambiguous 
smiles. 

“Well,” he said, “after all, as I shall be 
finished with this hole directly, it does not much 
matter!” 

“Are you going to take Lady Sidney with you 
when you gor” 

“I don’t see how I can help it; do you?” 

“No,” she replied, “I don’t, after the folly you 
have committed.” 

“Upon my word, Rose, I don’t believe you 
care a jot for me!” 

“It is because I do care—have always been 
silly enough to care—that I am willing to help 
you if I can.” 

“I wish to Heaven,” he exclaimed, “you hadn’t 
given me up so easily!” 

She smiled again, and he read the taunt that 
she refrained from uttering. | 

“I was a fool,” he said quickly; “I have never 
ceased repenting!” 

“Are you,” she asked, “trying to deceive 
yourself or me? Believe me the truth is best 
between us! I don’t think you have ever, at any 
time, felt the faintest regret that I am not your wife.” 
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love to her, yet his vanity was warmed and 
luxuriously tickled by the fact that a woman of 
her calibre could be inspired with so lasting an 
infatuation for him. 


“¢Would I care?’” he murmured. “You must 
know that it is in your power to—to give me 
joy!” He had been rather at a loss for a suit- 
able word. 


She was very weak in her relations with him, 
and he was sorry to find her so demonstrative. 
Many men can sympathize with a bride sold in 
the matrimonial market by their own sensations: 
he passed his arm round her waist, and kissed 
her. He was startled by the ardour with which 
his caress was returned, the abandonment with 
which it was prolonged. 

“My Love,” she whispered, “my darling!” 

A feeling almost of repulsion swept over him; 
but he had gone too far to recede even had he 
wished to do so. 


“Do you think that Joyce—” He recurred to 
it presently, but it was too soon for her. 

“Joyce! Don’t talk of her!” she exclaimed, 
“I want to forget everything but you! Can’t you 
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be kind to me for a few minutes, and tell me 
again you love me, Sidney?” 

It was astonishing—not that, knowing the 
change for the worse that had affected his char- 
acter, she could still care for him,—but that a 
woman of her discernment could delude herself 
into thinking that she had really gained the heart 
she coveted, could so content herself with the 
crumbs of affection that she wrested from his in- 
different lips. 

“I think the sooner we get back to Europe 
the better, Rose,” he said at last, wearying of her 
demands and his responses. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, Sid,” she said— 
Joyce had been used to call him “Sid;” he 
wondered why love has a passion for diminutives. 

“Don’t be unreasonable! You would defeat 
the very object we have in view. Unless you 
get a divorce, how can you free yourself, how 
can we—?” 

“Tt’s all a great bother!” he declared. 

She laughed happily, but she knew that on 
herself the responsibility of freeing him rested, 
that she must be careful to spare him the trouble 
of deciding their tactics. ) 
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“If your wife is true to her principles what 
do you expect? A Separation is of no use; it- 
might last fifty years with such a woman—” she 
was unconscious of her tnbute—*“all you gain is 
freedom from her actual presence.” 

“What do you suggest?” inquired Lord 
Sidney. | 
“You tell me the child is dying—really dying 
now. So long as it lives it is the thing which 
keeps her strong to resist Hugh Forrester; when. 
it is gone, the one link broken, she will turn to 
him for a consolation he will be only too de- 
lighted to give. Bereft of her child, people talk- 
ing about her, and you desiring a legal separa- 
tion, she will be bound to turn to the man who 
is waiting with open arms to receive her.” 

“She is not like other women, Rose. She 
may disappoint us after all.” 

“One thing is very certain; she will disappoint 
us unless she remains in Cape Town; and if you 
go away, at the present indefinite state of affairs, 
how are you going to leave her behind?” 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Well, we must have patience for a week or 
so, and watch the course of events. I think it is 
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uneven strides. He very much objected to the 
suggestion. In the first place he was not sure of 
his reception at the Mertons’ hands: in the 
second, he shrank nervously from meeting the 
woman he had so injured, and whom he designed 
to injure still more. He had the grace left to 
feel ashamed of his position; to dislike the pro- 
posal of renewing his accusation now that the. 
rage that had occasioned it was gone. 

“You must please yourself of course,” said 
Lady Olyett with a studied astonishment in her 
tone, “but, as things stand, you undoubtedly 
ought to see her as soon as possible! I am con- 
vinced it will greatly accelerate matters, and be 
the best means left of bringing them to a crisis. 
I am surprised that you should hesitate, or hold 
back, when so much is at stake.” 

“J am not holding back,” he rejoined sulkily; 
“my part in the business has not been a very 
clean one, but I—” 

“Oh, if you wish to spare her feelings you 
had better abandon your hopes of freedom, and 
make fnends with her at once!” 

“Don’t be silly, Rose,” he exclaimed, “there 
is no need for us to quarrel. I will see her to- 
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to cover him with shame. Then the thought of 
the child lying so still below engendered gentler 
_ feelings, and she descended to him. 


“I cannot decline to let him look at her, if 
that is what he wishes,” she mused, “I must hear 
what he has to say.” 


As she entered the room into which he had 
been shown, Lord Sidney was standing against 
the window, holding back the blind, and looking 

' out into the garden. At the sound of her ap- 
proach, he dropped the blind, and confronted 

_her. There was something in her face which 
caused him to hesitate again: he felt he must 
lash himself into a new rage to nerve himself to 
the point of uttering the deliberate lie he was 
here for the purpose of speaking. Unconsciously 
she gaye him the opening. 

“You wish to see Elsie at last?” she inquired, 
incapable of keeping the reproach from the ques- 
tion or her voice. | 


He replied offensively; hideously, considering 
that the child was dead; and she answered him; 
“Your curse is a day too late. If you do 
not wish to see her, I am at a loss to understand 
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shoulders tightened as he marked her con- 
temptuous glance of aversion. “You sha// listen, 
for the sake of your lover Captain Forrester. Ah, 
you may flash glances, but you can’t deny that 
he is in love with you, or that you are in love 
with him, and that, if I did not stand in the way, 
you would joyfully marry him! Well, I’ve a great 
deal of vitality, but the means of accomplishment 
are in your own hands. Why not take advantage 
of the situation, and show the courage that will 
win you your lover?” 

.“And your freedom?” 

“Why not?” 

For a moment she was incapable of a reply. 
She gazed at her husband with an expression so 
eloquent af the scorn and loathing with which he 
inspired her that he faltered and was dumb. 
Then his doggedness was summoned once more, 

_and he forced himself to continue: 

“Look here! Are you prepared to live out 
the rest of your life alone and disgraced? I swear 
that, unless the law compels me, I will never 
recognize you—never acknowledge you as my 
wife,” 

“I neither expect, nor wish, you to do so. 
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Nor do I value the sign you have just given that 
you know you lied when you accused me.” 

“Then by G— what do you want, what do 
you value?” he burst forth. 

“I want Hugh Forrester to know that though 
I lived for fifty years to come, I was always the 
woman he held me to be,” she said slowly, 
steadying herself against the table; “I value the 
respect of the man I love.” 

It maddened him to realize that he was 
powerless to influence her an iota; to perceive 
that no outrage, no degradation, no inhumanity 
would make her swerve from the position she had 
elected to maintain. Let the lash of his tongue 
cut ever so deep, and it would make no difference 
to this woman so mistakenly true to her middle- 
class-ideals, so obstinately staunch to what she 
had decided was her duty. 

“Listen, you fool,” he said excitedly, “you 
hate me; why haven’t you the courage of your 
opinions? You don’t want to live with me— you 
never will do so by any consent of mine—and 
you know Forrester would marry you! You can 
cut the tie that chafes us both: why in the name 
of sense are you so obstinate?” 
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“I have told you why,” she murmured. 

“I wil be free, Joyce!” 

“I did not think,” she continued in a voice 
hoarse with repressed emotion, “that it was 
possible for you to inflict greater insult on me | 
than you had done already. I was mistaken. 
But understand that,-though you may make me 
suffer, you cannot make me vile. My love cannot 
do it; be sure my contempt never shall!” 

“Damn you,” he cfied, “I do not believe! 
You are no better than Violet Dallas, and you 
would—” 

“Silence!” she faced him swiftly, and laid 
her hand across his lips, “you are speaking to 
the mother of your child!” 

She turned from him, moving to the door 
communicating with the adjoining room. His 
gaze followed her, and almost involuntarily he 
obeyed the summons on her blanched features 
as she looked back at him across her shoulder. 

The apartment they entered together was a 
small study. Through the chinks of the jalousies 
narrow bars of sunshine stained the floor, and 
were thrown upon the dark walls. A faint odour 
of flowers reached them as they stood side by 
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above all the heavy stillness, abashed him for a 
second. He took up a narcissus from the pile 
before him in an abstracted manner, and looked 
at. the woman standing there. Her face was 
ashen-white, and her hands tightly locked. Her 
eyes were distended in the wide gaze of one who 
is resolved she will not weep. An absolute 
despair was expressed in her attitude. The 
narcissus dropped from his fingers, and a smile 
which had in it a gleam of triumph flickered 
across his lips, but it was not until they had 
reached the threshold in retiring that he spoke. 

“What will you do now?” he said unsteadily. 
“The demand upon your honour is buried with 
that!” 

She saw his hand indicate the shaded corner; 
she heard the echo of his words as he left her 
and went out. Once more he had implied his 
knowledge of her innocence, and once more she 
did not care. Only the despair within her 
deepened; her pulses throbbed; and a conscious- 
ness of a weakening of resolve terrified her. 
Her purity seemed slipping from her as a mantle. 
She looked back at the child’s coffin again, as if 
to emphasize her perception of her own identity. 

14* 
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“Buried with ¢hat/’’ she echoed. The em- 
ployment of “that” in heu of the little one’s name 
fell from her lips like a knell. 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
hurried from the chamber of death. 





CHAPTER XIV. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Lorp SIDNEY’s account of his interview with 
Joyce was eminently displeasing to Lady Olyett, 
and she was forced to the conclusion that unless 
some decisive blow were struck the game they 
were playing would be lost. She was quick, 
moreover, to read in the man’s irntability, and 
his impatience of her little demonstrations, a 
tendency to resent the failure of her generalship, 
even an inclination, born of the increasing lethargy 
of his temperament, to let things slide. 

It was so palpable that he was sick of the 
subject that she waited a day or two, until she 
had thoroughly matured her plans, and completed 
her arrangements, before she recurred to it. 

Cognisant of the unreliable character with 
which she had to deal, she prepared every little 
detail, and then made a high-handed announce- 
ment of her decision; leaving him no alternative 
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but to follow her lead to the end, or once more 
to play her false. 

“I think,” he said, when he arrived in 
obedience to a note she had sent, “that I have 
appeared pretty promptly? And [ve an appoint- 
ment for half-past one, too, dear!” 

“You are a marvel of punctiliousness!” she 
replied. “The fact is I thought you might feel 
aggrieved if you learnt what I mean to do on 
Saturday from anyone but myself, so I sent for 
you to tell you with my own lips.” 

“Saturday? What is the matter on Saturday?” 
he asked. 

“I am returning to England, that is all.” 

“Returning? Saturday!” 

She nodded. “I merely want to know if you 
intend to accompany me, or whether you are 
going to remain indefinitely in Cape Town?” 

“Rose, what are you talking about; is it some 
joke?” 

“Joke? I never was more serious in my life. 
I have secured a passage in the ‘Athenian,’ and 
she sails on Saturday.” 

“But what is the explanation of the sudden 
haste?” 
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“There is no particular ‘suddenness.’ I have 
made all my arrangements, and have cabled 
directions to my people to be in readiness to 
receive me.” 

“But why—” 

“IT am tired of the position here, Sidney; that 
is why! And,” she added meaningly, “I am 
resolved to end it one way or the other.” 

“I am sure I have done my best. You never 
seem to remember when you complain that I 
have gone to great lengths, and got myself 
talked about, and that I am just as anxious 
for my release, darling, as you can be!” 

“You got yourself talked about by your own 
clumsiness,” she said, “not by my advice! How- 
ever, I understood you did not care a fig what the 
Colonials thought?” 

“Nor do I! I wish you would speak plainly, 
and not perplex me in this fashion. If you are 
serious, no doubt your resolution is a right one; 
only, considering I have been eager to sail any 
day the last two months, it is rather funny to be 
asked in such a tone whether I will accompany 
you or not.” 

“There has been no lack of plain-speaking on 
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false—that your sincerity is a bubble which 
breaks in the first breath that is blown upon it.” 

“Go on,” he said resignedly. 

“You say that your exceedingly unattractive 
wife positively refuses to take advantage of your 
complaisance, and yet that she acknowledges her 
love for Hugh Forrester. She only requires more 
pressure!” 

“She loves him with her head, not with her 
heart, or she would have given in long ago.” 

“You believe such nonsense?” she asked 
contemptuously. 

“I believe she is incapable of passion, and 
therefore that she will never cross the line.” 

“I am beginning to think she possesses more 
ambition, and more patience than we have 
credited her with. It almost seems to me that 
she intends to play the virtuous “Enid” as long 
as there is a chance of her becoming the Duchess 
of Barbellion, and for that end only is studying 
appearances. Now the pressure brought to bear 
must be sharp and decisive! If you take my 
advice you will leave Cape Town on Saturday 
with me. Send a letter to her intimating that 
the moment you arrive in England you are going 
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to instruct your solicitors to prepare a deed to 
the effect that on condition she remains in the 
Colony and does not return to the stage, you will 
allow her a hundred a year—that is in itself an 
insult; or, no, wait! Better still: say you intend 
to institute proceedings for a divorce imme- 
diately!” 

“I could never get it!” he said dubiously. 

“If it were contested, no; but—but I am 
questioning whether Captain Forrester might not 
be eloquent enough to persuade her to let it go 
by default.” 

“He wouldn't,” declared Lord Sidney, “I 
know he wouldn’t. They would contest it, and I 
should have all the scandal in London for no- 
thing.” 

“Perhaps you are nght,” said Rose meditatively. 
“But whether you bring the case or not, it is 
a good idea to assure her that you are going to! 
You have never gone as far as that before, and 
one cannot say to what line of action it may 
impel her. That she will turn to the man she 
loves for encouragement and advice one may be 
tolerably certain, and I don’t think there is much 
doubt as to what his advice will be.’ 
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“You know the child is to be burned on 
Saturday?” he murmured. 

“So much the better! Without wishing to be 
heartless, it provides an excellent opportunity for 
your clinching the matter by giving Hugh For- 
rester another chance to assume the réle of com- 
forter in your absence. At such a time, in view 
of such a poignant contrast, and with the know- 
ledge of the step you intend to take besides, she 
will be incapable of any further resistance.” 

Lord Sidney hesitated nevertheless. 

“I don’t know,” he said at length; “it does 
not sound nice, Rose; it leaves a nasty taste in 
the mouth, this scheme!” 

“Just as you like,” returned the woman in- 
differently, though an angry light had leapt into 
her eyes, ‘‘Z shall sail in the ‘Athenian’ without 
fail: whether yox will do so or not is a matter 
for your own decision. Don’t lose sight of what 
the decision involves, and don’t forget that, while 
it was inadvisable, you were eager enough to go! 
This is the crisis: you may gain your freedom 
and all you have declared you want; or you 
may resign yourself to being hampered by your 
ridiculous marriage for the rest of your life.” 
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agreeable channels, harping on the freedom so 
nearly within his grasp, and sending him from 
her more satisfied to secure his berth. 

It was impossible for the announcement of his 
intended departure—so ill-timed and so hasty— 
not to create comment, and many were the 
opinions recorded of his action. Some averred 
that it was all of a piece with his previous con- 
duct, but these were after all in the minority, and 
while the few censured him, and were inclined to 
give the wife the benefit of the doubt, through 
the staunchness of the Mertons, the majority 
opined that there was doubtless a good deal to 
be said on both sides. The general impression 
was that Lady Olyett had withdrawn from the 
scene because she could no longer credit or up- 
hold Lady Sidney’s mnocence; and those who 
explained things this way nodded their heads 
sapiently, and raised their eyes to Heaven, and 
thanked Providence that at last the Christian 
lady had been brought to see the truth. 

On her last “Afternoon” before sailing Lady 
Olyett had played the deceived friend to perfec- 
tion. A woman less bold would have shunned 
all reference to the subject; a less clever one 
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would have said too much, but Rose had dropped 
a veiled hint here, a sorrowful suggestion there 
till many of the younger women looked at Le 
Brun with eyes of open compassion. Strange to 
say the fact of her love for him had never pre- 
sented itself to anyone; she stood in their midst 
a woman of spotless virtue, of immaculate reputa- 
tion, of boundless, even Quixotic, generosity, and 
of a charity that filled them with admiration. 

Everybody who was anybody was at the 
docks to wish the two exalted passengers “bon 
voyage” on the morning of the “Athenian’s” sail- 
ing. The departure of a mail-steamer is always 
an event, but seldom had the saloon of an out- 
going vessel been crowded as was the saloon of 
this. The centre-table was heaped with bouquets 
and baskets with cards of farewell, and it was 
not until the last bell rang that any of the 
visitors could prevail upon themselves to make 
their adieux. 

At last however the throng lessened, and 
by degrees nobody save the passengers and crew 
remained on deck. The gangway was raised; 
the screw revolved; handkerchiefs were waved, 
and the “Athenian” had sailed. 
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Laughing and talking various parties were 
driven back into town, and crossing Adderley 
Street encountered the funeral of the child. It 
was a very small funeral, and it came along very 
quietly, and it did not stop the file of cabs for 
long. The men removed their hats; the women 
bent their heads, and a suppressed murmur ran 
from one to another, as they recognized to whom 
their respect was being paid. 

“By Jove,” said somebody presently, “he 
might have waited until after shat!” 

“Whatever Lady Sidney may be, the child 
was innocent. It was carrying things rather far 
to sail the day of the burial!” 

“You saw Captain Forrester with her, didn’t 
your” 

“Yes! But of course you may be sure—” 

Tongues wagged freely, and then Lady Graves 
said in a tone that took the occupants of her 
carriage by surprise: 

“I think Lady Sydney is much more to be 
pitied than condemned. [| tell you I am beginning 
to have my doubts of Lady Olyett! Did any of 
you know that she is the woman whom Lord 
Sidney jilted when he made his marriage? Why 
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should they both make up their minds to leave 
the Colony so suddenly? A womanly woman 
would have persuaded him to remain until after 
the burial of his child at any rate: especially if 
her vaunted charity towards the mother were 
sincere.” 


“But the dear Countess said—” 


“Of course one is averse to thinking ill of 
the ‘dear Countess,’” interrupted Lady Graves 
sarcastically, “but, if a divorce should ever be 
accomplished, you will see that she will marry 
Lord Sidney and prove my theory.” 


“In which case,” remarked the man who had 
spoken first, “I sincerely hope Forrester will marry 
Lady Sidney, and give her a good time: for her 
worst enemy couldn’t assert that she has had one 
with her husband!” 


The subject was freely canvassed at the club 
that evening, and it proved an inexhaustible mine 
of interest at afternoon tea. The theory that Lady 
Graves had propounded was found piquant in the 
extreme. Lady Olyett having departed, it was 
almost as delightful to discern the flaws of so 
exalted a personage as it was to remember the 
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prestige she had conferred upon their functions 
during her visit. 

Speculation was rife as to what would be the 
result of a case should Lord Sidney decide to 
get one up. It was felt that the Mertons would 
be very valuable witnesses for the defence, and 
it was generally believed that he would never 
attempt it. 

“If I were Forrester, and really wanted the 
woman, I’d let the thing go by default,” observed 
Lady Graves to her husband. 

“And she—?” he inquired. “What of her?” 

“She, my dear, would live it down,” replied 
Lady Graves dogmatically. “Captain Forrester has 
between ten and twelve thousand a year.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN they returned from the cemetery Joyce 
found her husband’s letter awaiting her. It was 
a short letter—for its brutality was condensed— 
and it informed her that proceedings for divorce 
would be instituted against her, and Captain 
Forrester, as co-respondent, with as little delay as 
might be. 


The Mertons had heard the night before that 
Lord Sidney proposed to sail in the “Athenian,” 
but their authority being a woman who was more 
renowned for the abundance of her news than for 
its reliability, they had given little credence to a 
rumour that sounded so improbable; they regarded 
it, at most, as signifying that he had begun to talk 
of sailing at some more distant date. 


In the morning the report had reached For- 
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rester, and refusing to believe it, he had driven 
to the shipping-office, and asked for a passenger- 
list. It would have gone hard with Lord Sidney 
had he appeared at the moment when the Captain 
verified the intelligence. 


It had been decided on reflection, however, 
to withhold the news from Joyce until after the 
funeral, and the letter which she had received on 
re-entering the house had been her first intimation 
of it. 

She was now upstairs with her hostess. Down- 
stairs, on the sfoep, Merton and Hugh sat smoking 
and pondenng. The former puffed slowly and 
moodily; the latter drew at his cigar in quick 
nervous pulls. Both revolved the same subject, 
but the one was merely meditative; the othe: was 
in a tempest of wrath and indignation. 


Mr. Merton was the first to break the silence. 
He emitted a wreath of smoke, and followed its 
course attentively, speaking with his eyes on t. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“I needn’t tell you,” Forrester answered, “that 
the thing is a damned lie? Lady Sidney 5 a 
friend of your wife’s; you are both of you geod 
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enough to receive me as your guest,—you know 
it is a damned lie!” 

“I believe it is; I am sure it is. But—be- 
tween man and man—you are fond of her?” 

“I am desperately in love with her, yes! 
There is nothing I would not do, no price I 
would not pay, to make her my wife. If I 
thought it was really his intention—” 

“You don’t think it?” 


“No, I don’t. He knows as well as you or I 
do that he has no case. It is another outrage, 
another blackguardism, to frighten her, and that 
is all.” 

“Shall you defend it if he does bring it?” 

“I am afraid so.” 

“¢Afraid’?” 

“Can’t you see that if Ae loses the case, J 
lose my happiness! He is tired of her, and I am 
in love with her; he is a scoundrel, and I—well, 
I am a gentleman; but our interests are identical. 
By Heaven, if I were sure of her strength, I should 
pray that he would bring it! I would give ten 
years of my life that this trumped-up case should 
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be taken into Court if I were only certain I could 
persuade her to let him get his decree without a 
fight. I must see her this afternoon before I go, 
Merton; I should like to speak to her for five 
minutes now if I can. Do you know if she 
means to come down?” 


Merton rose and went inside, and Forrester 
remained alone with his thoughts. He had 
spoken the truth when he declared that he would 
give ten years of his life to feel that Le Brun in- 
tended to bring the case, and that Joyce would 
not contest it; and now he strove to believe that 
this was what would happen, but he knew all 
the while that he deceived himself. He knew 
that with such an absence of evidence the letter 
had been the veriest boast, and his love for the 
woman was again merged with a passion of 
amazement that, tied to a husband of Le Brun’s 
calibre, she could refrain from furnishing the 
grounds for her release. 


She was feeling too tired to come down that 
day, Merton informed him on his return, and 
it was not till the morrow that he was able to 
see her. 
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She was in the morning-room when he was 
shown in, and for a few moments after greeting, 
neither spoke. 

“I thank you for receiving me,” he said at 
last; “there is a great deal I want to say to you 
now.” 

“Lily told me you were anxious to see me 
yesterday,” she replied, “but I was not very well.” 

“You are better now?” 

“I am all right to-day.” The listless tone, 
the pallor of her face, the black she wore, all 
had their effect upon his nerves. He looked at 
her entreatingly,-and went nearer. 

“Joyce,” he said, “you have told me you love 
me; the time has come when I ask you to prove 
it. You must prove it now, or you condemn us 
both to a wretchedness that won’t have any end. 
Your husband has left you; he threatens to 
divorce you. Will you let him do it, and be my 
wife?” 

She moved uneasily. 

“It isn’t possible for him to divorce me?” 
she murmured interrogatively. 

“It is barely possible, but he may attempt it. 
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To be honest with you, I don’t think he will; 
still he may! If he does, Joyce, what will you 
do?” 


“Oh God,” she said, “I think the shame would 
kill me!” 


“You have thought of the shame? The 
dragging to light of every little detail of your 
life, the hideous publicity of everything—and all 
for no good?” 

“For no good?” 


“Listen: he may bring the case—he 1s Jacke 
enough for anything—but he cannot win it un- 
less you.let him. Your innocence can be proved, 
and he knows it—that is why I doubt the truth 
of what he menaces. Joyce, my darling, give 
him his case; let me marry you as soon as it is 
past!” 

The look of apathy in her eyes lighted into 
one of comprehension. She understood his mean- 
_ ing now, and her face flushed vividly. 

“He trusts,” he continued, “that neither of 
us will take any steps to disprove his plea; that 
the suit will be uncontested; that his assertions 
will be undenied. Only so can he even hope 
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for his decree! Can you tell me to do the 
thing that will lose you to me for ever,—rob 
me of the happiness that lies within our reach? 
I do not say it will kill me to give you up— 
men do not die so easily—but all my life I 
should miss you, all my life I should want you, 
dear. Think of it; we may both live for an- 
other fifty years to come. They may be very 
happy years, Joyce, or they may be hopelessly 
empty ones,—-emptier for the knowledge of all 
they might have held had you willed it. I told 
you once a man could only beg; that it was 
always the woman who must give. Remember 
that that is true, I cam only beg! Won’t you 
make a sacrifice for me; is love to count for no- 
thing; is it worth nothing? Dearest, won’t you 
be strong enough to suffer for the sake of the 
joy that it will gain?” 

“You ask me to deny nothing; to let his as- 
sertions pass unquestioned ?” 

“IT ask much more!” He went over to 
where she stood, and took both her hands in 
his, and held her face to face with him while he 
spoke. “I ask much more; for his assertions— 
publicly at least—I am convinced will never be 
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made! I ask you to wear the appearance of 
guilt; to let people think you all that he wishes 
you to be; I ask you to leave this house and go 
to another, to an hotel—where you like—under 
my name!” 

“Hugh!” She looked at him breathlessly. 


“The tidings shall reach him the day he 
lands. He will apply for a divorce then with a 
certainty of success; you will get your freedom, 
and we can be man and wife! Wait, you haven't 
followed me. Until the hour that the decree is 
made absolute I swear to you on all I hold 
dear—on my mother’s grave if you like—that I 
will visit you only as I would visit a sister. I 
beg of you only the semblance, the shadow! I 
will never kiss you till we have been married; I 
will never encroach on your trust in me by a 
hair’s breadth; I will respect your confidence as 
I would respect a saint, and I will worship you, 
when you belong to me, as an enthusiast worships 
his God!” 


Their hands clung together, and they looked 
straight into each other’s eyes—the man wild 
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with love, white with anxiety; the woman trem- 
bling, palpitating with joy. 

“The world”—he urged, but he did not 
finish. 

“The world is nothing to me any longer,” she 
answered, “my world is you!” 


CHAPTER XVL 


“One never knows.” Il. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was answer enough. To his credit be it 
said, he did not kiss her. They sat for half-an- 
hour, talking earnestly, discussing the plan he 
had proposed, His attitude towards her seemed 
already the Platonic one that he had promised 
now that her consent was given. They might 
almost have been brother and sister, so absent 
was any element of passion from their colloquy, 
so calmly were their proceedings arranged. To 
her, the tone they gradually adopted was more 
natural than to him. The apex of her misery, 
of her almost incessant suffering, had been 
reached, and, with compliance to his entreaty, a 
descent was already begun. The decisive step 
had been made, and now a vague restfulness 
took the place of the confusion that had en- 
gendered it. 

In justice to herself, as well as in deference 
to the kindness she had received from the 
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Mertons, it was decided that her host and 
hostess should be told the truth before she left 
the house; and Hugh suggested that she should 
remove to Three Anchor Bay, where her tem- 
porary position would be less trying to her than 
she would find it in Rondebosch. He proposed 
that as Mrs. Forrester she should rent a furnished 
villa there for a few months. The sooner the 
arrangement was effected the better, he insisted, 
and now indeed Joyce had placed herself unre- 
servedly in his hands. 

Some afternoons later as he was wending 
his way through Adderley Street, a woman ac- 
costed him, and turning he saw Rives. 

“Can I speak to you for a moment, sir?” she 
asked. 

His first impulse was to deny her, but this 
gave way to a sudden idea. It was just pos- 
sible, too, that she bore a message from Lady 
Sidney, although she had left her service. He 
stopped, and faced her; 

“I am pressed for time, Rives, but if you 
want to see Lady Sidney she is staying until the 
end of the week at the International Hotel.” 
She had as a matter of fact taken up her 
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quarters there that day pending her departure to 
the suburb. 

“I know, sir; it is you I want to see. Lady 
Sidney paid me in full before dismissing me; I 
have no need to trouble her any more unless 
she wishes it.” 

“Come,” he said, “what is the matter?” 

They were at the foot of the street, near the 
jetty, and accompanied by her he walked briskly 
down to it. There were fewer people here; 
twilight was gathering, and their comparative 
seclusion apparently suited the servant, who 
seemed nerving herself for some disclosure. 

“Before I entered Lady Sidney’s service, I 
was maid to the Countess of Olyett,” she said 
abruptly; “She was Lady Rose le Brun then; I 
was with her for five years.” 

Captain Forrester glanced at her in mo- 
mentary surprise: it did not seem likely that 
Joyce had known the fact. 

“Well,” he said, “what of it?” 

“The Countess never got over Lord Sidney’s 
jilting her, sir, and from the day of his marriage 
she has done her best to get him back. She 
thinks she has succeeded now—at last.” 
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“You must be a hittle plainer, Rives,” said the 
Captain quietly. 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“I have been paid to report Lord Sidney’s 
actions to her from the day of his marnage to the 
day when he left his wife.” 

“You mean you have been paid to write to 
Lady Olyett?” he demanded staring at the im- 
passive face before him. 

. “I mean,” answered the woman, “that there 
has not been a single detail in his private life of 
which she hasn’t been aware.” 

“You have spied, and listened, and then in- 
formed her, Rives?” 

“Just so, sir.” 

Forrester selected a cigar from his case, and 
lighted it musingly, __ 

“You knew, then, the Countess of Olyett was 
coming to Cape Town?” 

“Oh yes, sir; I knew it.” 

“Why did she come?” 

“Because Captain Long had failed, and she 
thought you would fail too unless other influence 
was brought to bear.” 


| 
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“You intimated that—I mean that was what 
you said?” 

“I know what ‘intimated’ means, sir—yes! I 
could see my mistress was in love with you, but 
I knew you would fail to win her. And you have 
failed, sir, and so has Lady Olyett!” 

“What?” he exclaimed sternly. 

“I said the Countess has failed. She wants 
Lord Sidney to divorce his wife—that is what she 
has been trying for all along—and I can prove 
it was a ‘plant;’ that there isn’t a ha’porth of 
evidence against Lady Sidney from first to last!” 

“I see your drift,” he said; “you are a very 
valuable witness you think—for one side or the 
other. I suppose you are not particular which 
side it is!” 

“I am left stranded here, sir,” she replied 
quietly; “you can hardly blame me if I take my 
evidence to the best market.” 

“Then the sooner you communicate with the 
side whose spy you have been, the better for 
you!” he rejoined with a shrug. “As it happens, 
you’re not worth a sovereign to me, and I tell you 
so frankly! And look here, Rives, you have my 
full and free permission, and the full and free 
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permission of the woman you have tried to in- 
jure, to draw on your imagination to its fullest 
extent. Don’t let any fear of a prosecution for 
perjury hamper you at all: I promise you the 
boldest lie shall meet with no denial!” 

He was turning away, when she started for- 
ward, laying her hand on his arm to induce him 
to remain. 

“Sir, sir,” she exclaimed, “answer me one 
question! Answer me truly for the sake of Lady 
Sidney herself. Will you marry her; is that what 
you mean?” 

“I shall marry her!” he returned, carried 
away by the sudden vehemence of her manner. 

“Then, Captain Forrester, persuade her to 
go away with you at once, for if I am subpoenaed 
I will tell the truth!” she cried. 

“You will tell the truth?” 

“I will not swear away the good name of 
Elsie’s mother!” 

“How often have you done so already?” he 
rejoined contemptuously. 

“Not once! And the proof is that Lord Sidney 
knows very well my mistress is innocent, and that 
you know he knows it!” 
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“Why do you call her your ‘mistress’?” he 
asked curiously. 

“Because I hope when she is your wife she will 
take me back again—for the dead little child’s 
sake.” 

It flashed through his mind how highly Joyce 
had always spoken of the servant’s devotion to 
the child; it occurred to him that during the next 
few months she might be very useful. 

“I have taken a house in Three Anchor Bay,” 
he said tentatively. “Lady Sidney accompanies 
me. I will if you like engage you until we leave 
the Colony, and then pay your passage back to 
England.” 

For a moment she stared speechlessly. 

“Y-yes,” she murmured, “thank you, sir.” 

“Don’t do what you would rather not!” 

“You misjudge me, sir,” she said with a cer- 
tain dignity. “TI just said it was how Lady Sidney 
ought to act; only, knowing my Lady as I do, I 
—I can hardly believe that—that she indeed—” 

It was a tribute to the woman he loved, and 
his last doubt vanished. 

“To all the world she will appear guilty, 
Rives, but you and I will know better.” 
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“Yes, sir,’ she replied promptly, “we shall.” 

The simplicity of the answer pleased him; 
moreover, he felt relieved to feel that Joyce would 
have a maid about her who believed in her, in- 
stead of one whose quasi-respectfulness would 
make her period of probation additionally bitter. 

“You can call upon Lady Sidney this even- 
ing,” he said, “I shall have seen her in the 
meanwhile. And to-morrow I will draft a cable- 
gram for you to send to Lady Olyett. You will 
say you have entered the service of Lady Sidney 
who is making her residence with me in ‘The 
Chalet’ at Three Anchor Bay under the name of 
Mrs. Forrester.” 

“I will, sir!” She gave a smile that conveyed 
a perfect understanding, and the Captain resumed 
his walk. 

The removal was effected three days later. 
It was declared on unimpeachable authority that 
Captain Forrester had driven to the International 
Hotel one morning, been joined by Lady Sidney, 
and, dismissing the cab at the shore, had sailed 
with her to the adjoining suburb. Lady Sid- 
ney’s maid herself was responsible for the infor- 
mation; could there be any doubt about it? She 
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had told an acquaintance in the service of Mrs. 
MacAndrew—in the strictest confidence of course 
—before, as she admitted, following the shame- 
less pair with the luggage. 

And then was Cape Town happy. Only one 
thing—the inevitable crumpled rose-leaf—marred 
its perfect satisfaction. In view of the parties’ 
open guilt there could be little or no defence. 
The anticipated delight of columns in the local 
Times and Argus reporting examination would 
never be realized. The scandal would be brief, 
—sweet but short-lived. 

It was some weeks after the installation that 
the first step was taken towards proving the in- 
famy of the man and woman who saw each 
other for an hour each morning and that was all. 
Saw each other, and loved each other, but waited 
patiently. 

Walking towards Three Anchor Bay along 
that portion of the roadway which skirts the Lion’s 
Head came a young man. From time to time— 
because being young he had enthusiasm to spare 
—he consulted a pocket-book which was not 
needed, and then snapped it to with obvious 
relish and complacency. When he arrived at 
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the point immediately opposite a pretty villa 
standing back from the road behind a cactus 
hedge, and partially concealed by its surrounding 
loquat trees, the young man paused and drew out 
his watch. 

“Eleven o’clock,” he mused, “servant goes 
marketting, and is probably out. This is my 
time!” 

He went up the garden path, and gave a 
sharp peal at the bell. The door was opened 
by Rives—contrary to his calculations, at home 
—and he asked for “Mrs. Forrester.” 

The young man’s mission was an exceedingly 
simple one; he had merely to identify the self- 
styled Mrs, Forrester with Lady Sidney le Brun; 
and Joyce made it easier for him. He was 
rather sorry she made it so easy—he wished to 
feel himself acute—but she read his business the 
moment he was shown in. Forrester had pre- 
pared her to expect something of the kind. 

She had been reading in a chair by the win- 
dow, and at his entrance she took a paper-knife 
from the table beside her and carefully placed 
it between the leaves of the book to mark the 
page. 
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“You wish to see me?” she asked compos- 
edly. “Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you,” he said; “it was Captain For- 
rester I called to see. Have I mistaken the ad- 
dress?” 

“Not at all,” answered Lady Sidney, “but 
Captain Forrester is not in. He is at the barracks 
now, but he will be home to dinner. We dine 
at seven.” 

“He does live here?” he exclaimed, taken 
aback by her coolness. 

“Oh yes,—we live here!” 

The hot blood leapt into her cheeks, and 
she turned away her head to hide the pain in 
her eyes. The acknowledgment, however, was all 
the visitor sought, and after a few commonplaces 
he withdrew. 

This was the preliminary to the citation, but 
it often appeared to the two, waiting for their 
happiness until the law had pronounced them 
already culpable, that the hour of release would 
never come. The delay seemed to them inex- 
plicable, to the man often insupportable, and 
mentally he cursed the tardiness on the English 
side that was keeping her from him. To Joyce 
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herself the ordeal was somewhat less, because of 
his consideration. Her conscience was no enemy, 
for she was innocent, and she was spared the 
curious glances of people she knew, since she 
was living in comparative isolation. The wretched- 
ness of her married life was not without its value 
in the present period; the quietude, the rest, that 
she now experienced, was more welcome on its 
account. A woman who had been happier would 
have suffered more; the knowledge of the con- 
tempt in which she was held, albeit the sight of 
the contempt was avoided, would have been 
bitterer to such a woman to bear. Lady Sidney 
had been condemned too long for condemnation 
not to have lost much of its sting. There were 
hours when this time looked to her perfectly 
peaceful, and by degrees her demeanour and her 
movements regained the buoyancy, the exhilara- 
tion, that had distinguished her as a girl. She 
found herself breakfasting with a new cheerful- 
ness; noticing that the view from the windows 
was a charming one, and that the cook was a 
mistress of cuisine. Every day Hugh wrote to 
her, and on the table she would always find his 
letter, with some fruit despatched from the early 
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market, or a parcel of the newest books or songs 
from home. Then at eleven o’clock he would 
come to see her, discovering her on each occasion 
more fresh, more radiant, and they would spend 
an hour together in the garden, or on the bay. 

“You are growing younger every week!” he 
told her once; and she laughed. 

“I am growing happier!” she answered. 

It was a courtship in which few words of love 
were spoken. Their eyes confessed their tender- 
ness; and in his heart he knew that he would be 
no loser by his homage and restraint, though how 
much they won for him in truth he failed to read. 
He was dear enough to her for her to appreciate 
what his attitude cost him to preserve, and there 
were moments when she loved him for his loyalty 
as a girl could never have done; moments, when, 
in her comprehension of the curb he was keeping 
upon himself, she could have thrown her arms 
about his neck, and kissed him with gratitude 
and admiration. 

So the weeks merged into the months until 
the days that both were praying for arrived. He 
came to her earlier than usual one morning. The 
sun was shining gaily, and because the house 
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cooped both in their impatience, they went out 
at once, sailing in the skiff that was kept in 
readiness for them upon the beach. Hugh pro- 
posed that they should provide themselves with 
a basket, that they need not put back before they 
wished, and they lunched agreeably on the water; 
a little informal luncheon spread beneath the 
awning that flapped and fanned them with the 
breeze. 

Out on the water the boat went skimming. 
It was a charming picture; the surrounding 
heights, the brilliant blue of sky and bay, and 
the man and woman smiling at each other with 
smiles that said so much. There were times 
when she looked eighteen, and she looked 
eighteen to-day. Her hand trailed in the water, 
the sleeve pushed slightly up above the wrist. In 
the slim black gown she wore, the girlish figure 
seemed more girlish still, and, as he gazed at 
the face lifted to him under her big hat of straw, 
he asked himself wonderingly if this was indeed 
a woman with a history, or one to whom life was 
nothing but an unopened book. She might al- 
most have been a schoolgirl taught to love, with 
her undimmed eyes, her delicate freshness, and 
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her lips that rippled out laughter so easily. And 
at her house they were hoping to find a cable- 
gtam to say she was a divorcée. 

“Joyce!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” she murmured. 

“Nothing,” he said, “everything’s so good!” 

She put forth her hand, and he held it a 
little. The sunshine was beginning to wane, and 
around them the water shimmered like a huge 
opal, green and gray, as they bent their course 
towards shore, 

They left the boat opposite “The Chalet,” 
and made their way across the shingles to the 
path where the grass grew, and thence into the 
house. The windows were open, and, entering 
the room, both threw a hurried glance towards 
the table. It was bare, but the brick-red envelope 
they had been waiting for was conspicuous among 
the bronzes on the mantelshelf. 

“Open it!” she said half inaudibly. 

He caught it up, and read the message, and 
held it out towards her. 

“I thank God,” muttered Forrester; “in six 
months’ time you will be my wife!” 

She stood a few paces from him, the colour 
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coming and going in her cheeks. Her wedding- 
ring was still upon her finger; she gave him her 
hand for him to draw the circlet off. She watched 
him as he flung it through the windows, across 
the cacti; watched the gold glitter through the 
air until it dropped buried in the bay. Then she 
gave a little gasp—something between “Hugh” 
and “God”—and she was lying in his arms. 
The cablegram that had been brought out to 
Captain Forrester from town made mention of a 
rather curious thing that had happened during 
the proceedings. The Marquis of Aldborough— 
or rather the new Duke of Barbellion—had grown 
worse of the lung-complaint from which he had 
been suffering, and on the last day but one of 
the trial he died. Until the decree nisi swept all 
titles from her, Joyce had been the Duchess of 
Barbellion for exactly ten hours and a half. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


In a room of an hotel two people were sitting 
at an open window which overlooked the grounds, 
The woman was leaning forward in amusement, 
and from time to time during the last half-hour 
she had drawn the man’s attention to the object 
that she found so interesting. 

“Oh, the pride of you mothers!” Hugh For- 
rester laughed, as again he raised his head, and 
looked in the direction indicated. Yet his gaze 
lingered as proudly as his wife’s. “He’s a very 
ordinary boy, I assure you!” 

“You think so, don’t you?” retorted Joyce. 
“You think there was never a boy like him in 
the world!” 

A handsome little lad in a velvet dress was 
romping among the trees with a French donne, 
turning in moments to wave his handkerchief to 
his parents above. 
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“What \are we going to do with him, Hugh?” 

“The army!” rejoined Hugh briefly. “He 
has chosen his career himself; he told me so the 
other day! Seriously, I have been thinking a 
good deal of late of Eric’s future profession—and 
our own present happiness.” 

“Our present happiness?” she echoed. She 
left her seat to sit on the arm of his chair. “It 
is big, dear, bigger and sweeter than I used to 
picture it!” 

“It is, darling! Tell me, do you ever look 
back, Joyce; ever think of the past in the 
Cape?” 

“Never,” she answered; “I used to, but the 
memory is dead. At first I couldn’t banish it 
quite; I tried to, but it woudd recur sometimes. 
Now it is as if that woman and this were two 
different beings. I am perfectly happy.” 

He kissed her, and, in the pause that 
followed, his resolution to give utterance to a 
certain desire was weakened by a sudden hesi- 
tancy. The desire, indeed, had with her words, 
shrunk into comparative insignificance. Still she 
saw that he suppressed something, and she ques- 
tioned him. 
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“What is it?” she asked. 

He did not reply. 

“What is it?” she persisted. “Hugh, you 
make me nervous; aren’t you as happy as I?” 

“Oh my dearest, yes. But—don’t look fright- 
ened—I have one crumpled rose-leaf; just one!” 

“Tell me!” she said. 

“That you can’t take your proper place in 
England: that you should have to live on the 
Continent instead of at home.” 

“Only that!” her eyes glowed warmly as she 
moved nearer to him. 

“IT have no regret; you make my world; what 
do I want with another?” 

“And yet—” 

“You have a thought that you are not shar- 
ing with me,” she murmured quickly. “Let us 
speak freely to each other!” 

“Yes, I have more than a thought,” he owned, 
“it has become a wish. I will be completely 
frank with you: five years have passed since the 
divorce—could you be willing to return to Eng- 
land, and live it all down?” 

“You are tired of your exile,” she said rising; 
“and I believed you were content!” 
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He heard the catch in her voice, and, seizing 
her hand, drew her back to him before she could 
move beyond reach, 

“Joyce, my wife, I am anxious because I want 
our marriage paraded in people’s view; because I 
want to prove to any who may harbour a doubt 
that we are all in all to each other,—as much as 
our love and the law can make us! I want So- 
ciety to know you as you are, dear!” 

“What has Society done for us that we should 
study its beliefs and opinions now?” she cried. 

“It has dealt harshly with us,” he said; “and 
for a while it is likely to be bitter! But it is 
due to our child, and to yourself, that our mar- 
riage should be established beyond the possibility 
of any suspicion. Our life together in England 
will do it; it will testify to my pride in my wife. 
From the day I sent in my papers I swear to 
you I have not known an hour’s regret; what I 
say is for you. Don’t be unjust to me, Joyce; 
for myself I am wholly satisfied!” 

“Go into the midst of them again? Live it 
down?” she repeated. “Life is too short to live 
down the verdict of the world; we should starve 
in waiting for a smile of encwsragement!” She 
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moved out on to the balcony, and he followed 
her; “I couldn’t do it, Hugh, I couldn’t do it!” 

On the roadway below was a stream of 
pedestrians, and a continuous roll of carriages. 
Beyond, the pleasure boats dotted the lake with 
their lateen sails and gay-coloured awnings, the 
floating patches of white and scarlet gleaming 
vividly on the water. The child was still play- 
ing with the nurse underneath. She leant gazing 
down upon him, and her lips trembled. 

“For the boy’s sake,” murmured the man; 
“couldn’t you live down the verdict for the boy’s 
sake? Whatever stings we might have to bear, 
you and I would be together. Just at first it 
might be a little hard, but I would do all I could 
to spare you, darling; I would—” 

“Don’t; you make me feel ashamed!” She 
turned to him with a sudden gesture. “Take me 
to England, Hugh; yes, we shall be together; let 
us go!” 

They went out into the grounds presently, 
hopefully discussing the change that lay in store; 
and, espying the pink of his mother’s gown, Eric 
sped across the lawn, followed slowly by a com- 
panion he had picked up. 
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He clambered on to her lap, and clasped his 
arms about her neck. 

“Who is your friend?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied the child; and then 
lowering his voice: “he isn’t like other boys,” he 
added; “he’s lame and crooked.” 

“Hush,” she said as the small figure limped 
slowly to where they sat. “Well, little man, has 
Eric deserted you?” 

He suffered from spinal complaint, the “lame 
and crooked” child, and his eyes looked out 
wistfully from a sickly face. Joyce held out her 
hand to him. 

“Are you all alone, dear?” 

“Pve lost my donne,” he answered; “have you 
seen my bonne?” 

“We'll go and look for your donne if you like!” 
Joyce responded. “Where did you leave her?” 

He pointed to the promenade, and they 
sauntered to the entrance to the garden, and 
looked out. 

“He left her there then, and has wandered 
in here alone,” Forrester said smiling. “An in- 
dependent young customer! But I don’t see how 
we are to find her\” 
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“There she is,” cried the child in a thin 
treble, “Marie, Marie! Look across the road!” 

Between the rolling vehicles they caught inter- 
mittent glimpses of a be-capped and be-muslined 
maid, as she gazed distractedly about her in 
search of the missing charge. The boy moved 
impulsively, as if to limp across the road, but 
Joyce detained him, 

“Wait till this carriage has passed, dear,” she 
said; “she will come over to you.” 

“Pm lost, Wickam!” he cried shrilly, and the 
passing carriage drew up with a jerk, in obedience 
to the check-string. The footman opened the 
door, and Rose and Sidney got out. The latter 
stood a pace in front of the servant, but the 
Duchess advanced to the child. He drew back, 
muttering “Marie, I want Marie!” and Joyce 
pushed him gently forward. The movement, which 
he resisted, attracted attention; all were face to 
face, and recognition flashed between them. The 
seconds hung like minutes; Joyce had turned very 
pale, and Forrester was eyeing the attenuated 
figure of her former husband. It was evident 
that he had developed the family disease; the 
Duchess on the contrary had altered very Wie. 
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It was she who recovered from astonishment first. 
She took her son by the hand, ignoring the woman 
beside him ostentatiously, and led him firmly 
away, the footman stooping to lift him to the seat. 


“Let me go,” exclaimed the boy, “let me go 
—I will, I say!” 

He struggled from the man’s hold, and re- 
turned laboriously to Joyce. A faint smile curved 
the Duchess’s lips as she saw her hesitate before 
bending for his uplifted salute. The curiosity in 
the gaze of the Duke was succeeded by a dis- 
tinct glance of gratitude as the kiss was given. 
The Duchess swept into the carriage. The Duke 
raised his hat, and Hugh responded. The ren- 
contre had occupied precisely a minute and a 
half; nobody, save the child, had spoken. 


The Duke and Duchess of Barbellion are re- 
ported to be quite happy in their matrimonial 
relations, but people pity the former very much. 
He is not strong, and “he was the victim of such 
an unfortunate past, poor fellow!” The Duchess 
is immensely popular; she speaks ill of no one, 
her charity is to be perpetually admired in Zhe 
Morning Post, aad sve soyyorts the trials of an 
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invalid husband and a deformed heir, with the 
Christian fortitude of a holy martyr. 

Captain and Mrs. Forrester, who own an 
estate in Warwickshire, boast a far smaller circle 
of acquaintances, but it is not understood that 
either of them is particularly eager to enlarge it. 
Hugh’s mother-in-law, whom the scandal affected 
so severely that she lay in bed for a week, re- 
covered on ascertaining the extent of his income, 
and she subsequently renounced Bexhill-on-sea 
in favour of a luxurious little flat in West Brighton. 
Joyce declares the world is a delightful place; 
and as for Forrester, he says that if he has any 
fault to find with it, it is that everybody in it 
does not think as much of his wife as he does 
himself. That is when he is pessimistic. In his 
normal state he has not any fault to find with it 
at all. 
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Bush, etc. xv. A Legacy 2 v. Young Mr. 

rdlag ar, His Lite Mother, cu r¥. 
in g rv. Miss Tommy 1% 
King Arthur: not a Love Story r v. 

Miss Georgiana Craik: Lost and Won 
Faith Unwin’s Ordeal 1 v. Leslie 
Ty xv. Winifred’s Wooing, etc. 1 ¥. 

ildred x v. Esther Hill's Secret 
Hero Trevelyan xv. Without Kith or Kir 
av. Only a Butterfly, etc. 1 v. Sylvia's 
Choice; Thercsa 2 v. Anne Warwick rv. 
Dorcas 2 v. Two Women 2 v. 

G.M.Craik & M.C. Stirling: TwoTales 
of Married Life (Hard to Bear, by Miss 
Craik; A True Man, by M. C. Stirling) 2v. 

Mrs, Augustus Craven: Eliane. Tran 
lated by Lady Fullerton 2 v. 

F. Marion Crawford: Mr. Isaacs rv. 
Doctor Claudius 1v. ToLeeward rv. ARo- 
man Singer tv. An American Politician 
rv. Zoroaster rv. A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish 2 v. inesca 2 ‘Martio’s 
Crucifix rv. Paul Patoff 2v. With the 
Immortals 1 v. Greifenstein 2v, Sant’ Ilario 
av. A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance 1 ¥. 
Khaled 1 v. The Witch of Prague 2 
The Three Fates 2v. Don Orsino tv. 
























The Children of the King x x. Picto 
‘Ghisleri 2 v. 
JAN Crows v. George Eliot's Life, 


The price of each volume is 1 Mark 69 Pfennig, 
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Miss Cummins: The Lamplighter rv. 
‘Mabel Vaughan 1 v. El Fureidis xv. 
Haunted Hearts 1 v. 

P. Cushing: The Blacksmithof Voe2v. 

“Daily News": The War Corre 
spondence 1877 by A. Forbes, etc. 3 v. 

Dark xv. 

R. Harding Davis: Gallegher, etc. rv. 
‘Van Bibber and Others t v. 

‘De Foe: Robinson Crusoo 1 v. 

M. Deland: John Ward, Preacher tv. 

Democracy i v. 

Demos vide George Gissing. 

Charles Dickens: ‘The Pickwick Club 
(w-Port.)2v. American Notes v. Oliver 
‘Twistrv. Nicholas Nickleby 2v. Sketches 
iv. Martin Chuzzlewitzv, A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 

Pictures from Italy rv. The Battle of 
Life; the Haunted Man rv. Dombey and 
Son 3 v. David Copperfield 3 v. Bleak 
Houso4v, A Child’s History of England 
(2v. 8 M. 2,70.) Hard Timesry. Little 
Dorrit 4v. A Tale of two Cities 2 v. Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller rv. 
Great Expectations 2 v. Christmas Stories 
xv. Our Mutual Friend 4 v. Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. Doctor Marigold’s 
Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. No 
‘Thoroughfare; The Lato Miss Hollingford 
1v. The Mystery of Edwin Drood 2 v. The 
Muafog Papers, etc. r v. Vide Household 
‘Words, Novels and Tales, and J. Forster. 

Charles Dickens: ‘The Letters of 
Charles Dickens edited by his Sister-in- 
law and his eldest Daughter 4 v. 

B, Disraelt (ord Beacons): Cone 
ingsby tv. Sybil tv. Contarini Fleming 
(w. Port.) rv. Alroy rv. Tancred 2 v. 
Venetia 2 v. Vivian Grey 2v. Henrietta 
Temple rv. Lothair 2 v. Endymion 2 v. 

'W. Hepworth Dixon: Personal His- 
tory of Lord Bacon 1 v. The Holy Land 
av. New America2v. Spiritual Wives 2 v. 
Her Majesty's Tower 4 v. Free Russia 
2v. History of two Queens 6 v. White 
Conquest 2 ¥. Diana, Lady Lyie 2 v. 

‘L. Dougall: Beggars All 2 v. 

Ménie Muriel Dowie: A Girlin the 
Karpathians 1 y. 

‘A.C. Doyle: TheSign of Four rv. Micah 
Clarke 2v. The Captain of the Pole-Star 
‘The White Company 2 v. A Study in 
































Scarlet rv, The Great Shadow, etc. 1 v. 

Sherlock Holmes 2 v. The Refugees 2 v. 
Professor Henry Drummond: Tho 

Gréatest Thing in the World, etc. x v. 

The Earl and the Doctor: South Sea 
Bubbles r v. 

‘The Earl of Dufferin: Letters from 
High Latitudes r v. 

Mrs. Edwardes: Archio Lovell 2 v. 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2v. Ought 
woto Visither? av. A Vagabond Heroino 
xv. Leah: A Woman of Fashion 2 v. A 
Blue-Stocking tv. Jet: Her Face or Her 
Fortune? r v. Vivian the Beauty xv. A 
Ballroom Repentance 2 v. A Girton Girl 
ay. A Playwright’s Daughter, and Bertio 
Griffiths rv. Pearl-Powder 1'v. 

Miss A. B. Edwards: Barbara's His- 
tory2v. Miss Carew2y. Hand andGlove 
xv. Halfa Millionof Money ay. Deben- 
ham’s Vow 2. In the Days of my Youth 
2y. Untrodden Peaks, etc. rv. Monsieur 
Maurice rv. Black Forest rv. A Poetry- 
Book of Elder Poets x v. A Thousand 
‘Miles up tho Nile 2 v. A Poctry-Book of 
Modern Poets r v. Lord Brackenbury 2. 

Mise M. Betham-Edwarda: Tho 
Sylvestres tv. Felicia av. Brother Gabriel 
2 ¥, Forestalled; or, The Life-Quest r v. 
Exchange no Robbory, etc. rv. Disarmed 
ty. Doctor Jacob rv. Pearla xv. Next 
of Kin Wanied rv. The Parting of the 
Ways rv. For One and the World t v. 
The Romance of a French Parsonage tv. 
France of To-day rv. Two Aunts anda 
Nephew rv. A Dream of Millions r v. 

Barbara Elbon: Bethesda 2 v. 

E. Eggleston: The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

fe Eliot: Scenes of Clerical Life 
2v. Adam Bede 2 v. Tho Mill on the 
Floss 2 v. Silas Marner xv. Romolazv. 
Felix Holt 2v. Daniel Derondagv. The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v. Im- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such rv Essays 
and Leaves from a Note-Book t v. 

George Eliot's Life as related in her 
Letters and Journals. Edited by her Hus- 
band J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Mrs. Elliot: Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Italy 2 ¥. Old Court Life in France av. 
The Italians 2v. Diary ofan Idle Woman 
in Sicily 1 v. Pictures of Old Rome x ¥. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain av. Tha 
Red Cardinal 1 v. The Story (Soyer vs 
Diary of an Tle Woman ia Consane 
tinople tv. 























The price of each volume is 1 Mark 60 Pfennig. 
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Henry Erroll: An Ugly Duckling. 
Essays and Reviews x v. 

Eatelle Russell 2 v. 
DEsterre-Keeling: vide Keeling* 
wing: Jack The Story of 
: Jackanapes; The Story o 
ad Darwsn's Dovecot 





‘Expiated 2 v. 

F. W, Farrar: Darkness and Dawn 3v. 
‘The Fate of Fenella, by 24 authors, Tv. 
Percy Fendall: vide F. C. Philips. 
George Manville Fenn: The Parson 








0° Dumford 2 v. The Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 





George Fleming: Kismet. A Nile 
Novel rv. Andromeda 2 v. 
‘A. Forbes: My Experiencesof the War 
between France and Germany 2 v. Sol- 
Hering and Scribbling 1 v. Seo. also 
Daily News," War Correspondence. 
R. E. Forrest: Eight Days 2 v. 
Mrs. Forrester: Viva 2v. Rhonazv. 
Roy and Violazv. My Lordand My Lady 
av. Ihave Lived and Loved2v. Juno2v. 
Omnia Vanitas tv. Although’ bo was a 
Lord, etc. 1 v. Corisande, etc. rv. Once 
‘Again 2v. Of the World, Worldly xv. 
Dearest 2 ¥. 
|. Forster: Life of Charles Dickens 6¥. 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 
‘Jessie Fothergill: The First Violin2v. 
Piobation 2v. Made orMarred, and“ One 
of Three’? rv. Kith and Kin'2 v. Peril 
2. Borderland 2 v, 
“Found Dead,” Author of—vide 
James Payn. 
feeenfaling Fox: Moneries of Ol Fonds 
from her Journals, edit N.Pym2v. 
Frank Faege an” = 
Edward A. Freeman: The Growth 
of the English Constitution rv. Select 
Historical Essays xv. Sketches from 
French Travel 1 v. 
spite: Anthony Froude: Oceana rv. 
1e Spanish Story of the Armada, etc. rv. 
Lady G. Fullerton: Ellen Middleton 
xy. Grantley Manor 2 v. Lady Birdav. 
Too Strange not to beTrue2v. Constance 
Sherwood 2 v. A stormy Life 2v. Mrs, 
Gerald's Niece2v. The Notary’s Daugh- 
terry. The Lilies of the Valley, and The 
‘House of Penarvan 1 v. ‘The Countess de| 














Bonneval x v. Rose Leblanc 1 v. Seven main ay. Toews 
The price of each volume is 1 Mark Go Pfen 





Stories tv. The Life of Luisade Carvajal 
rv. A Will and a Way, etc. 2 v. Eliane 
(vide Craven), Laurentia x 

Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton rv. Ruth 
av, North and South 3 v. Lizzie Leigh, 
rv. The Life of Charlotte Bronté2¥. 
is the Witch, etc. rv. Sylvia’s Lovers 
av. A Dark Ni 

and Daughters 3 
Phillis, and other Tales xv. 

Dorothea Gerard: Lady Baby 2 v. 
Rechatv. Orthodox tv. 

E. Gerard: A Secret Mission 1 ¥. 

iberne: The Curate'sHomerv. 

G, Gissing: Demos. “A Story of Fng- 
lish Socialism 2 v. New Grub Street 2 ¥. 

Right Hon. W.E. Gladstone: Rome 
and the Newest Fashions in Religion 1¥- 
Bulgarian Horrors, and Russia inTarkistan 
iy. The Hellenic Factor in the Eastera 
Problem rv. 

Goldsmith: ‘The Select Works: The 
Vicar of Wakefield, etc. (w. Portrait) 1¥. 

EdwardJ.Goodman: Too Curioustv. 

J. Gordon: A Diplomat’s Diary 1%. 

‘Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon's Journals, 
at Kartoum. "Introduction and Notes by 
A.E. Hake(with cightcen Illustrations) 2¥. 

Mrs.Gore: Castles in the Airry. The 
Dean's Daughter 2 v. Progress and Pre- 
judice 2v. Mammon 2v. A Life's Lessons 
ay, Two Aristocraciesz¥. Heckington 2¥. 

Miss Grant: Victor Lescar 2 v. The 
Sun-Maid 2.v.. My Heart's i 
lands 2 v. Artiste 2 v. Prince Hugo 7¥. 
Cara Roma 2 v. 

M. Gray: The Silence of Dean 3fait- 
land'2 v._ The Reproach of Annesiey 2¥. 

Ethel St. Clair Grimwood: My Three 
‘Years in Manipur (with Portrait) 1 v. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman: Tyrol and 
the Tyrolese rv. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter: Mr. 
Barnes of New York 1 v. 

“Guy Livingstone,” Author of—Guy 
Livingstone tv. Sword and Gown tv. 
Barren Honour t v. Border and Bastille 
xv. Maurice Deringry. Sana Merczv. 
Breaking a Datterfly 2 v, Anteros 2% 
Wagarene 2 v. 

J.Habberton: Helen’s Babies & Other 
People'sChildren 1 v. TheBowshamPuszle 

ine Tramp: Mrs. Mayburn's Twins ¥. 

HH. Rider Haggard: King Solomon's 
‘Mines tv. She 2v. Jess2v. Allan Quater- 

3 Head av. Maiwa’s 





























| 
| 
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Revenge 1 v. Mr. Meeson’s Will 1v. Colo- 
nel Quaritch, V.C. 2 v. Cleopatra 2 v. 
Allan's Wife'rv. Beatrice 2v. Dawn 2v. 

1H, Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang: 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 

Hake: vide “Gordon's Journals.” 

Mrs. S,C. Hall: Can Wrong be Right? 
av. Marian 2 v. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton: Marmomne 
xy. French and English 2 v. 

‘Thomas Hardy: The Hand of Ethel- 
Derta 2v. Far from the Madding Crowd 
2x. The Return of the Native 2. The 
Trampet-Major 2v. A Laodicean 2v. Two 
on a Tower 2 v. A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
‘A Group of Noble Dames 1v. Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles 2 v. 

Harrison: Martin'sVineyardtv. 

Bret Harte: Prose and Poetry (Tales 
of the Argonauts; Spanish and American 
Legends; Condensed Novels; Civic and 
Character Sketches; Poems) 2v. Idyls of 
the Foothills 1 v. Gabriel Conroy 2 v. Two 
‘Men of Sandy Bar rv. Thankful Blos- 
som, and other Tales x v. The Story of a 

ye xv. Drift fromTwo Shorestv. An 
Heiress of Red Dog, and other Sketches 
rv. The Twins of Table Mountain, etc. 
xv. Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, etc. 1 v. 
Flip and other Stories1v. Onthe Frontier 
xv. ByShoroand Sedge rv. Marujarv. 
Snow-bound at Eagle's and Devil's Ford 
zv. The Crusade of the “ Excelsior" v. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready,, etc. 
xy. Captain Jim's Friend, etc. rv. Cressy 
rv. The Heritagoof Dedlow Marsh, etc. 
xv. A Waif of the Plains rv. A Ward of 
theGoldenGate rv. A Sappho of Green 
Springs cte.ry. A Fint Family ofTasajara 























xv. Colonel Starbottle’s Client, etc. 1 v. 
Susy 1 v. Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. 
Sir H. Havelock: vide Rev.W. Brock, 





G. Hawthorne: vide “ Misa Molly.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Scarlet 
Letter 1 v. Transformation 2 v. Passages 
from the English Note-Books 2 v. 

“Heir of Redelyfie,” Author of—vide 
Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps: Friends in Council 
ay. Ivan de Biron 2 v. 

Mra. Hemans: Select Poet. Works1v. 

Admiral Hobart Pasha: Sketches 
from my Life xv. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey: A Golden Sorrow 
av. Out of Court 2 v. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat 











of the Breakfast-Table 1 v. The Professor 
atthe Breakfast-Table rv. The Poet atthe 
Breakfast-Table 1. Over thoTeacups rv. 
‘A. Hope: Mr. Witt’s Widow rv. A. 
Change of Air xv. 
Ernest William Hornung: A Bride 
from the Bush rv. Under Two Skies 1v. 


Tiny Luttrell 1 v. 
conducted by 





Household Words: 
Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 36 v. Novas 
and TAtes reprinted from Housebold 
Words by Charles Dickens. 1856-59. 11 v. 

‘How to be Happy though Married rv. 

‘Miss Howard: Onc Summer xv. Aunt 
Serena 1 v. Guenn 2 v. Tony, the Maid, 
etc. rv. The Open Door 2v. ‘A Fellowe 
and His Wife 1 v. 

'W. D. Howells: A Foregone Conclu- 
sion 1 v. The Lady of the Aroostook 1 ¥. 
A Modern Instance 2 v. The Undiscovered 
Country rv. Venetian Life (w. Portrait) 
rv. Italian Journeys xv, A Chance Ac- 
quaintan Wedding Journ 
ty. AFearful Responsibility, and Tonelli’s 
Marriage 1 v. A Woman's Reason 2 v. 
Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. The Rise of 


Silas Lapham 2 v. 
Tom Brown's 


Thomas Hughes: 
School Days t v. 

Mrs, Hungerford: Molly Bawn 2 v. 
Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. Faith and Unfaith 
2v. Portia 2 v. Lo¥s, Lord Berres- 
ford, etc. xv. Her First Appearance, etc. 
tv, Phyllis av. Rossmoyne 2v. Doris 2v. 
A Maidenall Forlorn, etc.1v. A Passive 
Crime, ete.1v. Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2v. A Mental Struggle 2v. Her 
‘Week's Amusement; Ugly Barrington 
Lady Branksmere 2 v. Lady Valworth’ 
Diamonds xv. A Modern Circe 2 v. 
Marvel a v. The Hon. Mrs. Vereke: 
Under-Currents 2 v. In Durance Vil 
gte. rv. A Troublesome Gitl, etc. rv. A 
Life's Remorse 2 v. A Born Coquette 2v. 
‘The Duchess 1 v. Lady Verner’s Flight xv. 
A Conquering Heroine and “When in 
Doubt" z v. Nora Creina 2 v. 

Jean Ingelow: Of the Skelligs 3 v. 
Poems 2 v. Fated to be Freo 2 v. 
de Berenger 2 v. Don Jobn a v. 

‘The Hon. Lady Inglis: The Siege of 
Lucknow rv. 

John H. Ingram: vide E. A. Pos, 

rashington Irving: The SkXen Bose, 

(with Portrait) 1 v, The Life of Maones 
Tv. Successors of Mahomet 1¥. Oise 





























The price of each volume is 1 Mark 60 Pfennig. 
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Goldsmith 1 v. Chronicles of Wolfert’s 
Roost 1 v. Life of Washington 5 v. 

Helen Jackson (H. H.): Ramona 2 v. 

Charles T.C. James: Holy Wedlock rv. 

G. P. R. James: Morley Emstein (with 
Portrait) 1 v. Forest Days1 v. The False 
Heir : v. Arabella Stuart 1 v. Rose 
d@’Albret x v. Arrah Neil x v. Agincourt 
rv. The Smuggler 1 v. The Step- Mother 
2v. Beauchampiv. Heidelbergrv. The 
Gipsy 1 v. The Castle of Ehrenstein 1 v. 
Darnley rx v. Russell 2 v. The Convict 
2v. Sir Theodore Broughton 2 v. 

Henry James: The American 3 v. 
The Europeans1rv. Daisy Miller, etc. 1v. 
Roderick Hudson 2 v. The Madonna of 
the Future, etc. 1 v. Eugene Pickering, 
etc. r v. Confidence 1 v. Washington 
Square, etc. 2 v. The Portrait of a Lady 

v. Foreign Parts 1 v. French Poets and 

ovelists x v. The Siege of London, etc. 
1 v. Portraits of Places rv. A Little Tour 
in France 1 v. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson: A Book about 
Doctors 2 v. A Woman in Spite of Her- 
self 2 v. The Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs. Jenkin: ‘‘Who Breaks—Pays’’ 
Iv. skirmishing rv. Once and Again 
2v. Two French Marriages 2 v. Within 
an Acer v. Jupiter’s Daughters x v. 

Edward Jenkins: Ginx’s Baby, etc. 2 v. 

‘Jennie of ‘the Prince’s,’” Author of 
—wuide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome: The Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellowrv. Diary of a Pil- 
gtimage 1 v. 

Douglas Jerrold: History of St. Giles 
and St. James 2v. Men of Character 2 v. 

‘‘ John Halifax,” Author of—vsde Mrs. 
Craik. 

“Johnny Ludlow,” Author of—vzde 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Johnson: The Lives of the English 
Pocts 2 v. 

Emily Jolly: Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

‘*Joshua Davidson,” Author of—vide 
E. Lynn Linton. 

Miss Kavanagh: Nathalie 2 v. Daisy 
Burns 2 v. Grace Lee 2 v. Rachel Gray 
xv. Adéle 3 v. The Two Sicilies 2 v. 
Seven Years, etc. 2v. French Women 
of Letters x v. English Women of Letters 
x v. Queen Mab 2 v. Beatrice 2 v. Sybil’s 
Second Love 2v. Doraav. Silvia 2 v. 
Bessie 2 v. John Dorrien 3 v. Two Lilies 
2v. Forget-me-nots 2 v. 


A. Keary: Oldbury 2 v. Castle Daly z v. 
Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling: Three Sisters 
x v. A Laughing Philosopher 1 v. The 
Professor’s Wooing : v. In Thoughtlanc 


and in Dreamland rv. Orchardscroft 

Kempis: vsde Thomas a Kempis. 

R. B. Kimball: Saint Leger 1 +. 
Romance of Student Life abroad : v. 
Undercurrents 1 v. Was he Successful? rv. 
To-Day in New-York r v. 

A. W. Kinglake: Eothen, a Narratve 
from the East x v. The Invasion of he 
Crimea r4 v. 

Charles Kingsley: Yeast: v. Weat- 
wardho! 2v. Two Yearsago2v. Hypaia 
2 v. Alton Locke 1 v. Hereward t the 
Wake 2 v. At Last 2 v. 

Charles Kingsley: His Letters and 
Memories of his Life, ed. by his Wife 2v. 

H. Kingsley: Ravenshoe 2 v. Austin 
Elliot x v. The Recollections of Geoffry 
Hamlyn2v. The Hillyars and the Burtons 
2v Leighton Court r v. Valentin 1 v. 
Oakshott Castle rv. Reginald Hetherege 
av. The Grange Garden 2 v. 

Rudyard Kipling: Plain Tales from 
the Hills x v. 

May Laffan: Flitters, Tatters, and the 
Counsellor, etc. 1 v. 

Charles Lamb: The Essays of Elia 
and Eliana 1 v. 

A. Lang: wide H. R. Haggard. 

Mary Langdon: Ida May 1 v. 

‘The Last of the Cavaliers,” Author 
of—The Last of the Cavaliers 2 y. The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

The Hon. Emily Lawless: Hurrish rv. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands from 1848 to 18611 v. 
More Leaves from the Journal of a Life 
in the Highlands from 1862 to 1882 x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 

S. Le Fanu: Uncle Silas 2 v. Guy 
Deverell 2 v. 

Mark Lemon: Wait for the End 2 v. 
Loved at Last 2 v. Falkner Lyle 2 v. 
Leyton Hall, etc. 2 v. Golden Fetters 2 v. 

Charles Lever: The O'Donoghue : v. 
Tho Knight of Gwynne 3 v. Arthur 
O'Leary 2v. The Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer 2 v. Charles O'Malley 3 v. 
Tom Burke of ** Ours” iY ack Hinton 
2v. The Daltons 4 v. e Dodd Family 
Abroad 3 v. The Martins of Cro’ Martin 

v. The Fortunes of Glencore 2 v. 
Roland Cashel 3 v. Davenport Dunn 3v. 


Iv 


The price of each volume is t Mark 60 Pfennig. 
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Confessions of Con Cregan 2 v. One of 
Them 2v. Maurice Tiernay2v. Sir Jasper 
Carew2v. Barrington2v. A Day’s Ride: 
A Life's Romance 2 v. Luttrell of Arran 
2 v. Tony Butler 2 v. Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke 2 v. The Bramleighs of Bishop’s 
Folly 2 v. A Rent in a Cloud 1 v. That 
Boy of Norcott’s 1 v. St. Patrick’s Eve; 
Paul Gosslett’s Confessions x v. Lord 
Kilgobbin 2 v. 

G. H. Lewes: Ranthorpe rv. Physio- 
logy of Common Life 2 v. On Actors and 
the Art of Acting r v. 

E. Lynn Linton: Joshua Davidson r v. 
Patricia Kemball 2 v. The Atonement or 
Leam Dundas 2 v. The World well Lost 
2 v. Under which Lord? 2 v. With a 
Silken Thread, etc. 1 v. Todhunters’ at 
Loanin’ Head, etc. 1v. ‘* My Love!”’ 2v. 
The Girl of the Period, etc. rv. Ione 2v. 

L. W. M. Lockhart: Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Lord Augustus Loftus (w. Portr.) 2v. 

Longfellow: The Poetical Works (with 
Portrait) 3 v. The Divine Comedy ot 
Dante Alighieri $Y The New-England 
Tragedies 1 v. The Divine Tragedy 1 v. 
Flower-de-Luce, and Three Books of Song 
xv. The Masque of Pandora x v. 

Margaret Lonsdale: Sister Dora (with 
a Portrait of Sister Dora) 1 v. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Sir J. Lubbock: The Pleasures of Life 
xv. The Beauties of Nature (w. Ilust.) 1 v. 

Lutfullah: Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
by Eastwick 1 v. 

Edna Lyall: We Two 2 v. Donovan 2v. 
In the Golden Days2v. Knight-Errant 2 v. 
Won by Waiting 2 v. 

Lord Lytton: vide Bulwer. 

Robert Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) : 
Poems 2 v. Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maarten Maartens: The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh 1 v. An Old Maid’s Love 2 v. 
God's Foo! 2 v. 

Lord Macaulay: The History of Eng- 
Jand (w. Port.) rov. Critical and Historical 
Essays 5 v. Lays of Ancient Rome r v. 
Speeches 2 v. Biographical Essays r v. 
William Pitt, Atterbury: v. (Seealso Tre- 
velyan). 

justin MCarthy: The Waterdale 
Neighbours 2v. Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. 
Miss Misanthrope 2 v. A History of our 
own Times 5 v. Donna Quixoteav. A 
short History of our own Times2yv. A 
History of tho Four Georges vols. 1 & 2. 


George Mac Donald: Alec Forbes of 


Howglen2v. Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood 2 v. David Elginbrod 2 v. The 
Vicar’s Daughter 2 v. Malcolm 2v. St. 
George and St. Michael 2v. The Marquis 
of Lossie 2 v. Sir Gibbie2v. Mary Marston 
2v. The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. x v. 
The Princess and Curdie r v. 

Mrs. Mackarness: Sunbeam Stories 
rv. A Peerless Wife2v. A Mingled 
Yarn 2 v. 

Eric Mackay: Love Letters of a Vio- 
linist-1 v. 

Chas.MCKnight: Old Fort Duquesnezv. 

Norman Macleod: Theold Lieutenant 
and his Son r v. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 v. Miriam’s 
Marriage2v. Pictures across the Channel 
2v. Too Soon1v. My Story 2v. Diane 
2v. Beside the River 2v. A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

‘*s Mademoiselle Mori;” Author of— 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. Denise 1 v. 
Madame Fontenoy 1 v. On the Edge of 
the Storm rv. The Atelier du Lys 2 v. 
In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Lord Mahon: wide Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine: Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

L. Malet: Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2v. 

Lord Malmesbury: Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mary E.Mann: A Winter's Tale 1 v. 

R. Blachford Mansfield: The Log ot 
the Water Lily 1 v. 

Marmone: vw. Philip G. Hamerton. 

Capt. Marryat: Jacob Faithful (w. Port.) 
tv. Percival Keenerv. Peter Simple 1 v. 
Japhet, in Search ofa Father1v. Monsicur 

ioletrv. The Scttlersrv. The Missionz v. 
The Privateer’s-Manrv. Tho Children of 
the New-Forestrv. Valerierv. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy 1 v. The King’s Own 1 v. 

Florence Marryat: (Mrs. Francis 
Lean): Love's Conflict 2v. For Ever 
and Ever 2 v. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt2v. Nelly Brooke2v. Véronique 
av. Petronel 2 v. Her Lord and Master 
2v. The Prey of the Gods1rv. Life of 
Captain Marryativ. Mad Dumaresq 2v. 
No Intentions 2v. Fighting the Air 2 v. 
A Starand a Heart rv. The Poison of Asps, 
etc.rv. A Lucky Disappointment, etc. 1 v. 
‘* My own Child ’’2v. Her Father’s Name 
av. A Harvest of Wild Oats2v. A Little 
Stepson rv. Written in Fire2v. Hee 
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2¥. The Master Passion 2 v. Spiders « 
Society2 v. Driven to Bay av. A Daught: 
ofthe Tropics2 v. Gentleman and Courti: 
2-v. On Circumstantial Evidence 2° 
‘Mount Eden. A Romance 2 v. Blindfol 
av. A Scarlet Sin xv. 

Mrs. Marsh: Ravenscliffe 2v. Emil 
‘Wyndham 2 v. Castle Avon 2v. Aubre 
2y. The Heiress of Haughton 2v. Evely 
Marston 2v. The Rose of Ashurst 2 ¥. 

Emma Marshall: Mrs. Mainwaring 
Journal rv, Benyenuta rv. Lady Alice 1* 
‘Dayspring 'r v. Life's Aftermath x v. I 
the East Country 1 v. No. XIII; or, Th 
Story of the Lost Vestal x v. ‘In For 
Reigns rv. On the Banks of the Ouse x1 
In the City of Flowers rv. Alma rv. Unde 
Salisbury Spire rv. The End Crowns A 
rv, Winchester Meads rv. _Eventid 
Light rv. Winifrede’s Journal rv. Bristc 
Bells 1 v. In the Service of Rachel Lad 
Russell rv. 

Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeves) 
“Cherry Ripe!" 2, Lando" the Leal’ 
rv. My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v, Ash 
comes up the Stair, etc. rv. Sam'sSwee! 
heart 2v. Eyre's Acquittal 2. Foun 
Out rv.” Murder or Manslaughter? 1 
The Fashion of this World (80 Pf.) Blin 
Justice, ete. xv. 

Colonel Maurice: The Balance « 
Military Power in Europe 1 v. 

“Mehalab,” Author of—vide Baring 
Gould. 
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Laurence Oliphant: Altiora Peto 2v. 
Masollam 2 v. 

Mrs. Oliphant: The Last of the Mor- 
timers2v. Margaret Maitlandrv. Agnes 
2v. Madonna Mary 2 v. The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v. The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. Salem Chapel 2 v. The Per- 
petual Curate 2 v. Miss Marjoribanks 
Memoir of Count de 


2v. Ombra 2 v. 
Montalembert 2v. May2v. Innocent 
2vy. For Love and Life 2 v. A Rose 


in June 1 v. The Story of Valentine 
and his Brother2v. Whiteladies2v. The 
Curate in Charge rv. Phoebe, Junior 2v. 
Mrs. Arthur 2v. Carita 2 v. Young Mus- 
grave 2v. The Primrose Path2v. Within 
the Precincts3v. The greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. He that will not when he 
may2v. Harry Joscelyn2v. In Trust2v. 
It was a Lover and his Lass 3 v. The 
Ladies Lindores 3 v. Hester 3 v. The 
Wizard’s Son 3 v. A Country Gentleman 
and his Family 2v. Neighbours on the 
Green 1 v. The Duke’s Daughter 1 v. 
The Fugitives 1 v. Kirsteen 2 v. Life of 
Laurence Oliphant 2v. The Little Pil- 
grim in the Unscen rv. The Heir Pre- 
sumptive and the Heir Apparent 2 v. The 
Sorceress 2 v. 

Ossian: Poems x v. 

Ouida: Idalia 2 v. Tricotrin ev. Puck 
2v. Chandos2v. Strathmorezyv. Under 
two Flags 2 v. Folle-Farine 2 v. A Leaf 
in the Storm, and other Storiesrv. Cecil 
Castlemaine’s Gage, etc. 1 v. Madame 
la Marquise, etc. 1 v. Pascarél 2v. Held 
in Bondage 2v. Two little Wooden Shoes 
rv. Signa (w. Portr.) 3v. Ina Winter City 
tv. Ariadné 2 v. Fnendship 2 v. Moths 
3 v. Pipistrello x v. A Village Commune 
2 v. In Maremma 3 v. Bimbi 1 v. Wanda 
3. Frescoes, etc. 1 v. Princess Napraxine 
3v. Othmar 3v. A Rainy June (60 Pf.). 
Don Gesualdo (60 Pf.). A House Party 
rv. Guilderoy 2v. Syrlin3 v. Ruffino, 
etc. 1 v. Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. 

The Outcasts: vide Roy Tellet. 

Miss Parr (Holme Lee): Basil God- 
frey’s Caprice2v. For Richer, for Poorer 
2v. The Beautiful Miss Barrington 2 v. 
Her Title of Honour 1 v. Echoes of a 
Famous Year 1v. Katherine’s Trial x v. 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1v. Straightforward 2v. Mrs. Denys of 
Cote 2 v. A Poor Squire 1 v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox r v. The Pres- 


cotts of Pamphillon 2 v. The Gosau Smithy, 
etc. rv. Robin 2 v. Loyalty George 2 v. 
*¢ Paul Ferroll,” Author of—Paul Fer- 
rollrv. Year after Year 1 v. Why Paul 
Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 
James Payn: Found Dead rv. Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest 1 v. Like Father, like 


Son 2 v. Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. 
Cecil's Tryst rv. A Woman's Vengeance 
2v. Murphy’s Master 1v. In the Heart 
of a Hill, etc. 1 v. At Her Mercy 2 v. 
The Best of Husbands 2 v. Walter's 
Word 2v. Halves 2v. Fallen Fortunes 2 v. 
What He cost Her 2 v. By Proxy 2 v. . 
Less Black than we're Painted 2 v. Under 
one Roof 2 v. High Spirits 1 v. High 
Spirits (2nd Series) 1 v. A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. From Exile 2 v. A Grape 
from a Thom 2v. Some Private Views 
rv. For Cash Only 2 v. Kit: A 'Memory 
2v. The Canon’s Ward (with Port.)2 v. 
Some Literary Recollections 1 v. The Talk 
of the Town x v. The Luck of the Darrells 
2v. The Heir of the Ages 2v. HolidayTasks 
tv. Glow-Worm Tales (rst Series) 1 v. 
Glow-Worm Tales (2nd Series) 1 v. A 
Prince of the Blood 2 v. The Mystery 
of Mirbridge 2 v. The Burnt Million 
2v. The Word and the Will 2v. Sun- 
ny Stories x v. A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. A Stumble on the Threshold 2 v. 

Miss Fr. M. Peard: One Year 2 v. 
The Rose-Garden x v. Unawares 1 v. 
Thorpe Regis 1 v. A Winter Story 1 v. 
A Madrigal, and other Stories x v. Car- 
touche 1 v. Mother Molly x v. Schloss 
and Town 2 v. Contradictions 2 v. Near 
Neighbours : v. Alicia Tennant x v. 
Madame’s Grand-Daughter x v. 

A Penitent Soul x v. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry 3 v. 

F. C. Philips: As in a Looking Glass 
x v. The Dean and his Daughter 1 v. 
Adventures of Lucy Smith 1 v. A Lucky 
Young Woman 1 v. Jack and Three Jills 
rv. Little Mrs. Murray: v. Young Mr. 
Ainslie’s Courtship 1 v. Social Vicissitudes 
1v. Extenuating Circumstances, and A 
French Marriage x v. More Social Vicissi- 
tudes rv. Constance 2v. That Wicked 
Mad’moiselle, etc. 1 v. A Doctor in 
Difficulties 1 v. Black and White 1 v. 
‘¢One Never Knows’? 2 v. 

F. C. Philips & P. Fendall, A Dancgh- 
ter’s Sacrifice 1 vw. Margaret Byng 1%: 
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F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills: The 
Fatal Phryne 1 v. The Scudamores r v. 


A Maiden Fair to See 1 v. 
Marriage 1 v. 

Edgar Allan Poe: Poems and Essays, 
edited with a new Memoir by]. H. Ingram 
1 v. Tales, edited by J. H. Ingram r v. 

Pope: Select Poet. Works (w. Port.) rv. 

E. Frances Poynter: My Little Lady 
av. Ersilia 2 v. Among the Hills x v. 
Madame de Presnel x v. 

Praed: wsde Campbell-Pracd. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping Heaven- 
ward I v. 

The Prince Consort’s Speeches and 
Addresses (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Richard Pryce: Miss Maxwell's Affec- 
tions rv. The Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. 
Time and the Woman 1 v. 

Horace N. Pym: usde Caroline Fox. 

Q.: Noughts and Crosses 1 v. I Saw 
Threc Ships 1 v. Dead Man’s Rock rv. 

W. F. Rae: Westward by Rail 1 v. 
Miss Bayle’s Romance 2 v. The Business 
of Travel x v. 

The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade: ‘‘It is never too late 
to mend’’ 2v. ‘Love me little, love mc 
long’? rv. The Cloister and the Hearth 
2v. Hard Cash 3 v. Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 v. A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
Peg Woffington 1 v. Christio Johnstone 
1 v. A Simpleton 2 v. Tho Wandering 
Heirrv. A Woman-Hater2v. Readiana 
rv. Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 

**Recommended to Mercy,” Author 
of—Recommended to Mercy 2 v. Zoe’s 
‘¢Brand”’ 2 v. 

James Rice: wide Walter Besant. 

A. Bate Richards: Sovery Human 3v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Trafford) : George 
Gcith of Fen Court 2 v. Maxwell Drewitt 
2v. The Race for Wealth 2v. Farabove 
Rubies 2 v. Tho Earl’s Promise 2 v. 
Mortomley’s Estate z v. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson: Sermons 4 v. 

Charles H. Ross: The Pretty Widow 
rv. A London Romance 2 v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Poems 1 v. 
Ballads and Sonnets 1 v. 

Roy Tellet: The Outcasts 1 v. A 
Draught of Letherv. Pastor & Prelate 2v. 

J. Ruffini: Lavinia2v. Doctor Antonio 
xv. Lorenzo Benonirv. Vincenzozv. A 


Sybil Ross’s 


Quiet Nook in the Jurarv. The Paragreens 
on a Visit to Paris 1 v. Carlino, etc. 1 v. 

W. Clark Russell: A Sailor's Sweet- 
heart 2 v. The ‘*Lady Maud” 2v. A 
Sea Queen 2 v. 

G. A. Sala: The Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon 2 v. 

John Saunders: Israel Mort, Overman 
2v. The Shipowner’s Daughter 2v. A 
Noble Wife 2 v. 

Katherine Saunders: Joan Merry- 
weather, etc. rv. Gideon's Rock, etc. rv. 
The High Mills 2 v. Sebastian x v. 

Col. R. H. Savage: My Offcial Wife 
rv. The Little Lady of Lagunitas (with 
Port.) 2 v. Prince Schamyl’s Wooing tv. 
The Masked Venus 2 v. 

Sir Walter Scott: Waverley (w. Port.) 
rv. The Antiquary 1 v. Ivanhoe 1 v. 
Kenilworth rv. Quentin Durward x v. Old 
Mortality x v. Guy Mannering x v. Rob 
Roy 1v. The Pirate 1 v. The Fortunes 
of Nigel rv. Tho Black Dwarf; A Legend 
of Montrose 1 v. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor 1 v. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
2v. The Monastery 1v. The Abbot rv. 
Peveril of the Peak 2 v. The Poetical 
Works2v. Woodstock 1v. The Fair Maid 
of Perth rv. Anne of Geierstein x v. 

Prof. Seeley: Life and Times of Stein 
(with a Portrait of Stein) qv. The Ex- 
pansion of England x v. 

Miss Sewell: Amy Herbert 2v. Ursula 
2v. A Glimpse of the World 2v. The 
Journal of a Home Life 2 v. . After Life 
2v. The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare: Plays and Poems (with 
Portrait) (Second Edition) compl. 7 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at # 0,30. each number. 
Dowbtful Plays x v. 

Shelley: A Selection from his Poems v. 

Nathan Sheppard: Shut up in Paris 
(Second Edition, enlarged) iw. 

Sheridan: The Dramatic Works 1 v. 

J. H. Shorthouse: John Inglesant 2 v. 
Blanche, Lady Falaise 1 v. 

Smollett: Roderick Random 1 v. 
Humphry Clinker 1v. Peregrine Pickle zv. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 

Somerville & Martin Rosas: Naboth’s 
Vineyard 1 v. 

The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon): Tho 
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History of England 7 v. The Reign of 
Queen Anne 2 v. 

Sterne: Tristram Shandy rv. A Senti- 
mental Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: Treasure 
Island 1 v. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, etc. 
xv. Kidnapped rv. The Black Arrow 
xv. The Master of Ballantrae 1 v. The 
Merry Men, etc. 1 v. Across the Plains 
zv. Island Nights’ Entertainments x v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of— Still 
‘Waters 1v. Dorothy 1 v. DeCressy rv. 
Uncle Ralph 1 v. Maiden Sisters x v. 
Martha Brown 1 v. Vanessa 1 v. 

M. C. Stirling: Two Tales of Married 
Life 2v. Vol. II. A True Man, Vol. I. 
wide G. M. Craik. 

The House of 


Frank R. Stockton: 
Martha 1 v. 

*‘ The Story of Elizabeth ,” Author of 
—wvside Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (with Portrait) 2v. A Keyto Uncle 
Tom'sCabin2v. Dredav. The Minister’s 
Wooing 1 v. Oldtown Folks a v. 

‘* Sunbeam Stories,” Author of—vsde 
Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels x v. 

John Addington Symonds: Sketches 
in Italy 1 v. New Italian Sketches 1 v. 

Tasma: Uncle Piper of Piper's Hilla v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cyrilla 2 v. 
The Initials 2 v. Quits 2v. At Odds 2 v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: Tara: A 
Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

H. Templeton: Diary and Notes x v. 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson: The Poetical 
Works of, 8 v. Queen Mary 1 v. Harold 
xv. Becket; The Cup; The Falcon r v. 
Locksley Hall, etc. x v. 

W. M. Thackeray: Vanity Fair 3 v. 
Pendennis 3 v. Miscellanies 8v. Henry 
Esmond 2v. The English Humourists 1 v. 
The Newcomes 4 v. The Virginians 4 v. 
The Four Georges; Lovel the Widower 
tv. The Adventures of Philipz2v. Denis 
Duval rv. Roundabout Papers 2 v. 
Catherine x v. The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. 
The Paris Sketch Book (w. Portrait) 2 v. 

Miss Thackeray: The Story of Eliza- 
beth rv. The Village on the Cliff x v. 
Old Kensington 2 v. Bluebeard’s Keys, 
etc. rx v. Five Old Friends x v. Miss 
Angel 1 v. Out of the World, etc. x v. 
Fulham Lawn, etc. rv. From an Island 
zv. Da Capo, etc. rv. Madame de 
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Sévigné, etc. 1 v. A Book of Sibyls x v. 
Mrs. Dymond 2 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The Imitation of 
Christ x v. 

A. Thomas: Denis Donne 2 v. On 
Guard 2v. Walter Goring 2v. Played 


Out 2v. Called to Account 2 v. Only 
Herself 2 v. A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson: The Poetical Works (with 
Portrait) 1 v. 

Thoth 1 v. 

Tim rv. 

F. G. Trafford: wide Mrs. Riddell. 

George Otto Trevelyan: The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay (w. Portrait) qv. 
Selections from the Wnitings of Lord 
Macaulay 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles: usde Murray. 

Anthony Trollope: Doctor Thorne2v. 
The Bertrams 2 v. The Warden 1 v. 
Barchester Towers 2 v. Castle Richmond 
2v. The West Indies x v. Framley Par- 
sonage 2 v. North America 3 v. Orley 
Farm 3v. Rachel Ray2v. The Small 
House at Allington 3 v. Can you forgive 
her? 3 v. The Belton Estate 2v. Nina 
Balatkarv. The Last Chronicle of Barset 
i. The Claverings2v. Phineas Finn 3 v. 

e knew he was right 3 v. The Vicar of 
Bullhampton 2 v. Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite 1 v. Ralph the Heir 2 v. 
TheGolden LionofGranpererv. Australia 
and New Zealand 3 v. Lady Anna 2 v. 
Harry Heathcote of’ Gangoilrv. The Way 
we live now 4 v. The Prime Minister 4 v. 
The American Senator 3 v. South Africa 
2v. Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. An Eye for an 
Eye 1 v. John Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 

enry 1 v. The Duke’s Chitdren 3 V. 
Dr. Wortle’s School rv. Ayala’s Angel 
3v. The Fixed Period rv. Marion Fay 
2v. Kept in the Dark rv. Frau Froh- 
mann, etc. rv. Alice Dugdale, etc. 1 v. 
La Mére Bauche, etc. rv. The Mistletoe 
Bough, etc. 1 v. An Autobiography 1 v. 
An Old Man’s Love x v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope: The Garstangs 
of Garstang Grange 2 v. A Siren 2 v. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens): The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. The In- 
nocents Abroad; or, the New Pilgrims’ 
Progress 2 v. A Tramp Abroad 2 v. 
‘* Roughing it’? 1 v. The Innocents at 
Home rv. The Prince and the Panyer 
av. The Stolen White Bleqnant, et. 1. 
Life on the Missisaipp 2 w. Sets a 
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Portrait)rv. The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn2v. Selections from American 
Humourrv. A Yankee at the Conrt of 
King Arthur 2v. The American Claimant 
rv. The Million Pound Bank-Note, etc. rv. 

The Two Cosmos x v. 

“Vera,” Author of—Véra 1 v. The 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean 1 v. Blue Roses 
2v. Within Sound of the Sea2v. The 
Maritime Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. 
Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I.: usde Leaves. 

Virginia x v. 

L. B. Walford: Mr. Smith2v. Pauline 
2v. Cousins 2 v. Troublesome Daughters 
2v. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 3 v. 

Lew. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton: The Crescent and 
the Cross z2 v. Darien 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Robert Els- 
mere 3v. The History of David Grieve 3 v. 
Miss Bretherton x v. 

S. Warren: Passages from the Diary 
of a late Physician 2 v. Ten Thousand a- 
Year 3 v. Nowand Thenrv. The Lily 
and the Bee r v. 

“The Waterdale Neighbours,” Author 
of—vide Justin MCCarthy. 

Hugh Westbury: Acte 2 v. 

Miss Wetherell: The wide, wide World 
1v. Queechyz2v. The HillsofthceShatemuc 
av. SayandSeal2v. The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman: The House of the 
Wolf 1v. The Story of Francis Cludde 2 v. 

A Whim and its Consequences 1 v. 

Walter White: Holidays in Tyrol r v. 

Beatrice Whitby: The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick 2 v. In the Suntime of her 
Youth 2 v. 

Richard Whiteing: Tho Island; or, 
An Adventure of a Person of Quality rv. 

S. Whitman: Imperial Germany 1 v. 
The Realm of the Habsburgs r v. 

‘‘Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of— 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

K. D. Wiggin: Timothy’s Quest r v. 

C. J. Wills: wrde F.C. Philips. 

J.S. Winter: Regimental Legends v. 

H. F. Wood: The Passenger from 
Scotland Yard 1 v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East Lynne 3 v. 
The Channings 2v. Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles 2 v. Verner’s Pride 3 v. The 
shadow of Ashlydyat 3 v. Trevlyn Hold 
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2 v. Lord Oakburn’s Daughters 2 v. 
Oswald Cray 2 v. Mildred Arkell 2 v. St. 
Martin’s Eve2v. Elster’s Folly 2v. Lady 
Adelaide’s Oath 2 v. Orville College 1 v. 
A Life’s Secret rv. The Red Court Farm 


2v. Anne Hereford 2 v. Roland Yorke 
av. George Canterbury’s Will 2v. Bessy 
Rane 2v. Dene Hollow 2 v. The foggy 
Nightat Offord, etc. rv. Within theMaze 
2v. The Master of Greylands2v. Johnny 
Ludlow (First Sertes) av. Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. Adam Grainger 1 v. Edina 
z2v. Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. Lost in the 
Post, etc. By J. Ludlowrv. A Tale ot 
Sin, etc. By J. Ludlowrv. Anne, etc. 
By J. Ludlowrv. Court Netherleigh 2 v. 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. By J. 
Ludlow 1 v. Helen Whitney’s Wedding, 
etc. By J. Ludlow x v. The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, etc. By J. Ludlow 1 v. 


Margaret L. Woods: A _ Village 
Tragedy 1 v. 


Wordsworth: The Poetical Works2v. 
Lascelles Wraxall: Wild Oats x v. 


Edm. Yates: Land atLast2v. Broken 
to Harness 2 v. The Forlorn Hope 2 v. 
Black Sheep 2 v. The Rock Ahead 2 v. 
Wrecked in Port 2 v. Dr. Wainwright’s 
Patient 2 v. Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. 
Castaway 2v. A Waiting Race 2 v. The 
yellow Flag 2 v. The impending Sword 
2v. Two, by Tricks rv. Asilent Witness 
2v. Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Miss Yonge: The Heir of Redclyffe 
2v. Heartsease 2 v. The Daisy Chain 
2 v. Dynevor Terrace 2 v. Hopes and 
Fears 2 v. The young Step-Mother 2 v. 
The Trial 2v. The clever Woman 2 v. 
The Dove in the Eagie’s Nest 2 v. The 
Danvers Papers, etc. 1 v. The Chaplet of 
Pearls 2 v. The two Guardians 1 v. The 
caged Lion 2 v. The Pillars of the House 
sv. Lady Hester rv. My young Alcides 
zv. Thethree Brides 2v. Womankind 2 v. 
Magnum Bonum 2 v. Love and Life 1 v. 
Unknown to History 2 v. Stray Pearls 
(w. Port.) 2 v. The Armourer’s Prentices 
2v. The two Sides of the Shield 2v. Nat- 
tie’s Father 2 v. Beechcroft at Rockstone 
2v. <A reputed Changeling 2 v. Two 
penniless Princesses x v. That Stick 1 v. 
Grisly Grisell x v. 

“Young Mistley,” Author of—vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
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Collection of German Authors. 


Berthold Auerbach: On the Heights, 
(Second Edition) 3 v. Brigitta 1 v. 
Spinoza 2 v. 

Georg Ebers: An Egyptian Princess 
2v. Uarda2v. Homo Sum2v. The 
Sisters [Dic Schwestern] 2 v. Joshua 2v. 
Per Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué: Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath : Poems(Second 
Edition) 1 v. 

Wilhelm G&riach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Goethe: Faustrv. Wilhelm Meister'’s 
Apprenticeship 2 v. 

Karl Gutskow: Through Night to 
Light : v. | 

F. W. Hacklander: Behind theCounter 
[Handel und Wandel] x v. 

Wilhelm Hauff: Three Tales x v. 


Paul Heyse: L’ Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. The 
Dead Lake, etc.xrv. Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 


Wilhelmine von Hillern: The Vulture 
Maiden [die Geier-Wally] rv. The Hour 
will come 2 v. 

Salomon Kohn: Gabriel r v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the Wise and 
Emilia Galotti x v. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella 2 v. 

E. Marlitt: The Princess of the Moor 
(das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Maria Nathusius: Joachim v. Kamern, 
and Diary of a poor young Lady 1 v. 

Fritz Reuter: In the Year ’13 1 v. 
An old Story of my farming Days [Ut 
mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Ai Victor Scheffel: Ekkehard. A Tale 
of the tenth Century 2 v. 

George Taylor: Klytia 2 v. 

H. Zschokke: The Princess of Brun- 
swick-Wolfenbiittel, etc. 1 v. 


Series for the Young. 


Lady Barker: Stories about 1 v. 

Louisa Charlesworth: Ministering 
Children 1 v. 
- Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock): Our Year 
x v. Three Tales for Boys 1 v. Three 
Tales for Girls x v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin Trix x v. 

Maria Edgeworth: Moral Tales x v. 
Popular Tales 2 v. 

Bridget and Julia Kavanagh: The 
Pearl Fountain x v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: Tales from 
Shakspeare 1 v. 

Captain Marryat: Masterman Ready 
Iv. 

Emma Marshall: Rex and Regina 
Iv. 


Florence Montgomery: The Town 
Crier; to which is added: The Children 
with the Indian-Rubber Ball x v. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for 
Girls x v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William Allair rv. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth; or, the Rear- 
Guard of the Grand Army x v. The Little 
Duke. Ben Sylvester’s Word rv. The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. Countess Kate 1 v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds2v. Friarswood 
Post-Office 1 v. Henrietta’s Wish r v. 
Kings of England 1 v. The Lances of 
Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie rv. P’s and 
Q’s rv. Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Eng- 
lish History rv. Bye-Words1v. lads 
and Lasses of Langley; Sowing and Sew- 
ing i v. 
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Dictionary of the English and German languages. By JV. James. 
Thirty-third Edition. Re-written by C. Stoffel. English-German 
and German-English in one Volume. Crown 8v°. Sewed .& 4,50. 
Bound .4 5,00. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages for 
general use. By IV. James and A. Molé. Fourteenth Stereotype 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Sewed .& 6,00. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages for 
general use. By W. James and Gius. Grassi. Eleventh Stereotype 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed .# 5,00. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and German languages. 
By /. £. Wessely. Twentieth Stereotype Edition. 16m0,. Sewed 
4 1,50. Bound .# 2,25. ° 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French languages. 
By J. £. Wessely, Nineteenth Stereotype Edition. 16m0, Sewed 
4 1,50. Bound .& 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian languages. 
By J. £. Wessely. Fifteenth Stereotype Edition. 316m0, Sewed 
41,50. Bound 4 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish languages. 
By /. £. Wessely and A. Gironés. Eighteenth Stereotype Edition. 
16mo, Sewed #4 1,50. Bound .& 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German languages. 
By /. £. Wessely. Fifth Stereotype Edition. 16m°, Sewed .& 1,50. 
Bound 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German languages. 
By G. Zocella. Fourth Stereotype Edition. 16™°0. Sewed.4 1,50. 
Bound 4 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Latin and English languages. 
Ninth Stereotype Edition. 16m0, Sewed .& 1,50. Bound . 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish languages. 
By L. Zolhausen. Second Stereotype Edition. 16mo, Sewed 
461,50. Bound & 2,25. 

Technological Dictionary in the French, English and German 
languages by A. and LZ. Zolhausenm. Complete in three Parts. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Sewed 4 26,50. 

A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament By 
Dr. Judzus Fiirst. Fifth Edition. Translated from the German by 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo. Sewed 4 19,00. 
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